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SAMUKL   WAIT,    D.  D. 


CORRECTIONS. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  mistakes  of  the  printer  as  fol- 
lows : 

Paragraph  2,  page  25,  read  ''Robertson"  for  "Robson." 

Paragraph  3,  page  26.  read  "South  Carolina"  for  "North  Caro- 
lina." 

Paragraph  1,  page  36,  read  "1755"  for  "1775;"  "Van  Horn"  for 
"  Vaughan." 

Paragraph  2,  page  36,  read  "  Arminianism"  for  "  Arniinian  Sin;" 
"  Van  Horn "  for  "  Vaughan;"  "  aloof  "  for  "aloft." 

Paragraph  1,  page  37.  read  "  Van  Horn"  for  "  Vaughan." 

Page  41,  line  18,  read  "economy and  plainness"  for  "ceremony 
and  plainness;"  "on  love  feasts"  for  "or  love  feasts." 

Paragraph  1,  page  42,  read  "removed"  for  "renewed." 

Page  49,  the  quere  should  read,  "When  and  where  did  the  first 
session  of  Kehukee  Association  convene  ?  "  etc. 

Same  page,  "(Criticized  by  Dr.  Whitsitt)"  is  the  caption  of  the 
item,  and  is  misplaced. 

Page  51,  last  paragraph,  read  "  paragraph  1  "  for  "  part  1." 

Page  59,  line  3  from  bottom,  "  No  American  history."  etc.,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  paragraph. 

Page  65,  line  2,  read  " effecting"  for  "affecting." 
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THE  BAPTISTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


J.  D.  HUFHAM. 


THIRD   PAPER. 

Beyond  the  region  into  which  the  Baptists  had 
made  their  way,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  paper,  there  lay 
another  which  was  ' '  white  already  to  harvest. ' '  It 
extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Hillsboro  west- 
ward to  the  mountains.  The  coast  dwellers  spoke 
of  it  as  the  "back-country"  or  the  "back-settle- 
ments," so  far  away  did  it  seem.  But  remote  as  it 
was,  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  splendid  popu- 
lation. In  1753  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
2,000  fighting  men  in  the  counties  of  Anson,  Orange 
and  Rowan,  which  then  included  all  of  western  Car- 
olina. In  that  year,  so  Bishop  Spangenberg  wrote, 
400  families  came  with  wagons,  horses  and  cattle; 
among  them  some  good  farmers  and  worthy  people, 
who  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  colony.  There 
were  plenty  of  people,  he  said,  towards  the  western 
mountains.     They  were  chiefly  from  Virginia,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  England.  In  1755 
Governor  Dobbs,  who  had  received  large  grants  of 
land  towards  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers,  made 
a  tour  through  his  possessions.  In  one  place  he 
found  a  group  of  thirty  or  forty  families  who  had 
settled  near  each  other,  partly  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  Indians  and  partly  that  they  might  be  able 
to  support  a  pastor  among  them.  In  another  place 
he  found  tw enty-two  families  whose  neatness,  indus- 
try and  thrift  he  particularly  commended.  The  for- 
mer were  Scotch-Irish;  the  latter  Swiss  or  G-ermans. 
They  were  representatives  of  the  people,  that  came 
in  increasing  numbers,  from  Braddock's  defeat  (1755) 
to  the  opening  of  the  Revolution.  In  one  year  there 
were  as  many  as  1,000  families.  They  moved  along 
the  upper  and  lower  trading  paths.  The  former  ran 
from  Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  and  York  to  the 
Potomac,  up  the  Shenandoah  valley,  between  and 
across  mountain  ranges,  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  down  that  stream  and  across  towards 
Salisbury  and  Charlotte.  The  latter  lay  farther  east, 
extending  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  neighborhood  of 
liillsboro,  and  thence  to  the  Yadkin  River,  at  Trading 
Ford,  where  it  fell  into  the  upper  path.  Settlers  had 
also  come  from  the  eastern  counties,  ascending  the 
Cape  Fear,  Neuse,  Tar  and  Roanoke  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  Cross  Creek,  now  Fayetteville,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear,  was  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  up- 
country  as  a  market  town.  There  were  two  roads 
leading  to  it :  one  from  Halifax  by  way  of  Hillsboro ; 
the  other  following  the  general  direction  of  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railway  from  Greensboro. 
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This  latter  route  Comwallis  took  on  his  retreat  from 
Guilford  Court-house  in  IT  81. 

The  settlements  lay  chiefly  along  the  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  Like  other  pioneers  of  that  time, 
the  people  were  hardy,  industrious  and  self-reliant, 
as  they  had  need  to  be.  They  were  of  diverse  blood 
and  nationality,  but  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  German 
predominated.  They  brought  with  them  into  the 
wilderness  the  religious  convictions  and  habits  which 
were  the  fruits  of  inheritance  and  training  in  their 
early  homes.  In  1753  land  was  given  for  the  erection 
of  two  Presbyterian  churches  in  Anson  County. 
About  the  same  time  land  was  given  and  a  house  of 
worship  was  built  for  the  joint  use  of  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians  in  the  Jersey  Settlement 
not  far  from  Salisbury.  Dr.  McAden  (Presbyterian) 
preached  here  during  his  first  missionary  tour  in 
1755.  The  influence  of  the  remarkable  religious 
movement  in  New  England,  which  is  known  as  the 
i  'Great  Awakening' '  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  North 
Carolina.  Manifesting  itself  first  (in  1734)  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  it  reached  its  cul- 
mination some  years  later  under  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield.  It  had  extended  Southward  into  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  In  the  throng 
that  poured  into  North  Carolina  during  the  Indian 
troubles  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  Braddock's  defeat,  were  men  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  great  revival  and  who  had 
felt  its  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  some 
places  the  people  were  confessing  the  need  and 
cherishing  the  expectation  of  better  things.  The 
Baptists  were  at  work   among   them.     Besides   the 
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company  which  McAden  found  at  Jersey  there  were 

some  from  New  England,  friends  of  Stearns,  who 
had  left  him  at  Opequon,  Va.,  and  made  their  way 
into  the  colony.  Ledbetter,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dan- 
iel Marshall,  had  passed  into  South  Carolina  and  es- 
tablished a  church  at  Lynch's  Creek,  just  across  the 
border.  In  all  this  new  territory  the  Baptists  were  the 
only  preachers  and  there  was  very  great  eagerness  to 
hear  them.  In  some  cases  men  traveled  forty  miles 
to  hear  a  sermon.  The  report  of  these  things  had 
reached  the  Baptists  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Car- 
olina and  also  in  Philadelphia.  In  1755  the  Charles- 
ton Association  determined  to  raise  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  missionary  to  labor  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  adjoining  colonies,  and  Oliver  Hart  was  author- 
ized to  secure  a  man.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  meeting  John  Gano,  then  re- 
cently ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  induced 
him  to  visit  Charleston,  passing  through  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  on  the  way.  Accepting  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Charleston  Association,  G-ano  was 
advised  to  give  special  attention  to  the  Baptists  of 
the  Jersey  setlement  in  North  Carolina. 

This  he  did  and,  in  1757  or  1758,  became  their  pas- 
tor, remaining  among  them  two  years  and  a  half  and 
organizing  the  church  after  the  model  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Association.  Indian  troubles  along  the  Yadkin 
river  discouraged  him,  and  he  returned  with  his  fam- 
ily to  New  Jersey  and  afterwards  to  New  York.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  1755,  before  the  coming  of  Stearns 
or  Gano,  Benjamin  Miller,  afterwards  joined  by  Peter 
P.  Vanhorn,  was  sent  into  North  Carolina  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Association.     In  September  of  that  year  he 
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was  sojourning  among  the  Baptists  of  the  Jersey  set- 
tlement, and  Dr.  McAden  met  him  there.  Thence  he 
visited  the  churches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
beginning  with  the  flock  at  Grassy  Creek,  Granville 
county. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  a  lively 
interest  in  spiritual  things  was  prevailing  among  the 
people  of  Western  Carolina.  The  field  was  ready 
for  the  reaper.  In  another  important  particular, 
conditions  were  favorable  to  the  coming  and  work 
of  Stearns  and  his  friends  The  Establishment  had 
been  growing  in  disfavor  with  the  people  from  the 
beginning,  1701.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
impossible  to  execute  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Garzia,  rec- 
tor of  Bath,  had  tried  to  collect  his  salary  through 
the  courts.  He  died  while  the  suit  was  pending,  and 
all  his  property  was  sold  by  his  creditors,  his  family 
being  left  in  sore  poverty.  Other  appeals  to  the 
Courts  by  clergymen  or  their  friends  resulted  only  in 
irritating  the  people  and  bringing  the  Establishment 
into  disrepute.  Gov.  Dobbs,  by  his  own  confession, 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  Legisla- 
ture any  laws  favorable  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  such  as  he  could  get  were  twice  annulled  by  the 
authorities  in  England,  so  that  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  administration  there  was  practically  no 
Establishment  in  the  colony.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  condition  of  things  would  help  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  new  counties  of  the  west. 

Shubael  Stearns  was  born  in  Boston,  1706,  and 
carefully  trained  in  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the 
Established  or  Congregational  Church.     That  church 
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had  rapidly  declined  in  spiritual  life  and  vigor,  as 
State  churches  always  do.  Admission  to  its  priv- 
ileges and  ordinances  was  not  dependent  on  any  ex- 
perimental acqaintance  with  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  or  even  on  a  godly  life.  A  revival,  which 
amounted  to  a  revolution,  started  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  taught  that  conver- 
sion from  the  old  life  of  sin  to  a  nev^  life  of  faith  and 
holiness  was  indispensable  as  a  qualification  for  the 
communion.  It  was  continued  by  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield.  He  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  implants 
a  new  life  in  the  soul,  through  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  new  life  is  in 
peace,  joy,  love  and  all  holy  living.  Wherever  he 
preached — in  Charleston,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng^- 
land — the  people  were  divided,  some  favoring  and 
others  opposing  his  teachings.  In  New  England  some 
of  his  converts  separated  themselves  from  the  Estab- 
lished churches  and  came  to  be  known  as  Separates. 
Of  these,  some  pushed  their  views  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion and  became  Baptists.  They  were  called  Sep- 
arate Baptists.  Stearns  was  one  of  them.  Converted 
in  the  great  revival,  he  was  baptized  at  Tolland,  Con- 
necticut, 1751,  by  Wait  Palmer  and  was  soon  after- 
wards ordained  by  Palmer  and  Joshua  Morse.  White- 
field's  converts  partook  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in" 
evangelistic  labor.  Stearns  had  them  in  a  pre-em- 
inent degree.  Desiring  a  field  in  which  he  could 
have  full  liberty  and  ample  opportnity  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  he  started  to  the  South  in  1754,  tar- 
rying about  a  year  at  Opequon,  in  Virginia.  The  sur- 
roundings did  not  satisfy  him.  Some  of  his  friends 
had  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  was  induced  by 
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their  reports  to  follow  them.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1755,  he  settled  at  Sandy  Creek,  not  far  from  the 
little  town  of  Liberty,  on  the  Gape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  Railway,  between  Greensboro  and  Fayetteville, 
bringing  seven  families  with  him.  A  church  of  six- 
teen members  was  organized  at  once,  and  Stearns 
was  called  to  be  their  pastor.  The  members  were: 
Shubael  Stearns  and  wife;  Shubael  Stearns,  Jr.,  and 
wife ;  Peter  Stearns  and  wife ;  Ebenezer  Stearns  and 
wife ;  Joseph  Breed  and  wife ;  Jonathan  Polk  and  wife ; 
Enos  Stimson  and  wife ;  and  Daniel  Marshall  and  wife. 
Of  these  Marshall  and  Breed  were  assistants  of  Stearns 
in  his  pastoral  work.  Of  Breed's  labors  in  North 
Carolina  there  are  no  particulars.  He  removed  to 
South  Carolina  about  I759~and  assisted  in  organizing 
a  church  in  that  State.  Marshall,  who  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Stearns,  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  and 
abundance  of  his  labors  and  approached  him  more 
nearly  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  in  the  power 
which  he  wielded  over  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men.  Like  Stearns,  he  was  at  first  a  Oongregation- 
alist,  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1706,  and 
was  quickened  into  newness  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
great  revival  already  referred  to.  In  the  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Separates,  he  sold  his  possessions  and  went  out 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
he  was  compelled  by  the  war,  which  was  pending,  to 
seek  another  field  of  labor.  Joining  Stearns  at  Ope- 
quon,  Va.,  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  attaching  himself 
to  the  little  colony,  journeyed  with  them  into  North 
Carolina,  settling  first  on  Uwharrie  and  afterwards  re- 
moving to  Abbott's  Creek. 
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But  Stearns  was  easily  chief  of  his  company,  as  in- 
deed he  was  chief  of  every  assembly  into  which  he 
entered.  At  this  time  he  was  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  Of  medium  size  and  stature,  he  was  strongly 
built  and  capable  of  performing  immense  labors. 
His  early  life  in  the  city  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  was  courteous  in  manner  and  gracious  to  all  who 
approached  him,  but  his  dignity  and  reserve  pre- 
vented the  familiarity  which  is  destructive  of  rever- 
ence. When  he  was  an  old  man,  enfeebled  by  years 
and  labors,  and  the  Sandy  Greek  Association  which 
he  organized  had  become  a  great  body,  he  was  still 
the  ruler.  Preachers  and  laymen  gathered  about 
him  with  filial  reverence,  calling  him  Father  Stearns 
and  listening  without  question  to  his  teachings. 

Very  beautiful  are  the  traditions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  this  aged  man  of  apostolic  life  and 
spirit  as  he  sat  in  the  company  of  his  disciples,  He 
was  the  first  settled  pastor  in  the  region  lying  west 
of  Hillsboro,  and  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
preacher  that  has  lived  and  labored  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  Whitefield 
surpassed  him  in  that  combination  of  powers  which 
we  call  magnetism.  Men  of  that  time,  when  asked 
wherein  his  strength  lay,  gave  different  answers. 
Some  said  it  was  his  eye,  which  fascinated  his  hearers 
as  if  by  a  sort  of  witchery.  Others  thought  it  was 
his  voice,  which  filled  men  with  alarm  or  moved  them 
to  tears,  or  fired  them  with  his  own  heroic  spirit. 
There  was  a  strange  power,  they  said,  in  his  gestures 
which  were  sometimes  more  expressive  than  his 
words  or  tones,  or  the  look  of  his  eye.  But  what- 
ever opinion  they  might  hold  about  these  things  or 
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about  his  doctrines,  all  were  agreed  that  as  a  preach- 
er he  was  without  a  peer  among  the  men  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

The  church  at  Sandy  Creek  prospered  from  the 
first.  The  neighborhood  was  greatly  agitated  at  once, 
and  scenes  such  as  had  been  familiar  to  Stearns  in 
New  England  became  common.  Great  crowds  came 
to  hear  the  preaching,  many  from  remote  settlements. 
They  returned  to  their  homes  filled  with  a  strange 
new  joy,  to  tell  of  the  marvellous  things  which  they 
had  heard,  and  seen,  and  experienced  at  Sandy  Creek. 
On  any  map  of  that  period  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
paths  of  these  new  pilgrims.  They  came  from  Ab- 
bott's Creek,  thirty  miles  west,  on  the  road  from  Hills- 
boro  to  Salisbury;  from  the  Haw  river  settlements 
in  the  direction  of  Pittsboro ;  from  Rocky  River  and 
Deep  River  still  farther  south,  and  from  Little  River 
in  Montgomery  county.  The  power  of  the  work  of 
grace  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  in  a  short  time 
the  little  church  had  become  a  great  body  of  more 
than  600  members.  In  less  than  three  years  the  mem- 
bership had  increased  to  900  or  more.  The  same 
plan  was  pursued  here  that  was  noted  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Palmer  and  others  in  the  east.  In  every  neigh- 
borhood where  there  was  a  group  of  converts  the 
church  established  an  arm  or  branch,  and  the  branch 
in  due  time  became  a  church.  Abbott's  Creek  was 
the  first  to  become  an  independent  body,  and  her 
earliest  official  act  was  to  invite  Daniel  Marshall  to  be 
her  pastor.  This  was  in  1758.  The  branch  at  Deep 
River  was  organized  a  little  later  in  the  same  year. 
Marshall,  who  had  been  laboring  simply  as  a  licentiate, 
needed  ordination  to  qualify  him  for  the  pastorate 
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to  which  he  had  been  called,  and  Stearns  requested 
a  brother  pastor  living  near  the  Pee  Dee,  in  South 
Carolina,  to  come  over  and  assist  him  in  the  service. 
He  sent  an  ungracious  refusal,  declaring  that  he 
had  no  fellowship  with  Stearns  or  his  party;  that 
they  were  a  disorderly  set,  allowing  women  to  pray 
in  their  meetings,  permitting  ignorant  men  to  preach, 
and  encouraging  noise  and  confusion  in  their  wor- 
ship. Application  was  then  made  to  Henry  Ledbet- 
ter,  of  Lynch 's  Greek,  S.  0.,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Marshall,  who  came,  and  the  ordination  took  place. 
Drawn  hj  family  ties  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  movement,  he  came  back  from  South  Car- 
olina and  settled  in  Granville  county,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Mountain  Creek,  then  known  as  Tar 
River.  Adopting  the  views  of  the  Regulars,  he  be- 
came an  efficient  member  of  the  Kehukee  Association. 
Benedict  gives  the  tradition  that  Nicholas  Bedge- 
wood  was  the  man  who  so  roughly  repelled  the  cour- 
tesy of  Stearns.  A  few  years  later  it  appeared  that 
he  had  married  a  woman  in  South  Carolina,  while  he 
had  a  wife  living  in  England,  and  he  was  silenced 
as  a  preacher.  The  incident  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  relations  of  the  Separate  Baptists,  as 
Stearns  and  his  followers  were  called,  to  the  older 
churches  of  the  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tions, known  as  Regular  Baptists.  For  twenty  years 
or  more  the  Separates  and  Regulars  did  not  come  to- 
gether in  fraternal  intercourse  or  co-operation.  John 
Gano,  who  was  one  of  the  Regulars,  was  living  in 
the  Jersey  settlement,  where  about  this  time,  he  or- 
ganized a  church.  He  visited  the  Sandy  Creek  Asso- 
ciation at  its  second  session,  but  met  a  cool  recep- 
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tion  from  the  body,  though  Stearns  was  cordial 
enough,  and  the  church  never  became  a  member  of 
it  or  took  any  part  in  its  work.  A  good  many 
years  later  it  was  enrolled  among  the  churches  of 

the  Yadkin  Association. 

There  were  now  (1758)  three  churches,  Sandy 
Creek,  Deep  River  and  Abbott's  Greek;  and  three 
preachers,  Stearns,  Marshall  and  Breed.  Out  of 
these  materials,  in  October  of  that  year,  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association  was  organized.  It  was  the  first 
body  of  the  kind,  in  order  of  time,  in  the  State,  and 
the  fourth  in  the  United  States.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  denomination  not  one  has  had  a  more  re- 
markable or  more  honorable  career. 

After  Marshall's  ordination  he  removed  from 
Uwharrie  to  the  neighborhood  of  Abbott's  Creek,  and 
his  activities  were  directed  largely  to  Virginia, 
through  the  influence  of  Dutton  Lane,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  Shubael  Stearns  in  1758.  After  the  manner 
of  the  Separates,  Lane  began  to  preach  at  once  and 
with  great  power.  As  he  was  not  ordained,  Marshall 
administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  for  him,  at  one 
time  to  forty-two  converts.  In  1760  a  church  was 
organized  with  Lane  as  pastor.  It  was  the  first  Sep- 
arate Baptist  church  in  Virginia,  and  like  Sandy 
Creek  in  North  Carolina,  it  was  the  first  fruits  of  a 
great  harvest.  Churches  multiplied  very  rapidly  in 
the  counties  tying  above  Richmond  and  south  of 
James  River. 

In  1767  a  church,  now  known  as  Craig's,  was  or- 
ganized north  of  that  stream.  In  1757,  or  early  in 
1758,  Stearns  baptized  two  brothers,  Joseph  and 
William  Murphy,   natives  of  Spottsylvania   county, 
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Va.,  who  were  destined  to  have  no  small  influence 
on  the  Baptist  movement  then  in  progress  in  two 
States.  William  foegaa  to  preach  in  Virginia,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry. 

In  1758,  or  early  in  1759,  while  preaching  in  a 
family  dwelling,  Col.  Samuel  Harris,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  citizen  of  Pittsylvania  county,  was 
drawn  to  hear  him  and  was  converted.  Abandon- 
ing his  secular  offices  and  pursuits,  he  began  to  labor 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Gathering  around  him 
spirits  like  his  own,  he  travelled  over  a  large  part  of 
his  native  State,  preaching  the  gospel  with  fervor 
and  power  apostolic.  Opponents  and  persecutors 
sought — but  in  vain — to  stay  his  course  or  hinder  his 
work.  Ministers  and  churches  multiplied  and  the 
Separates  became  the  mightiest  force  among  the  Bap- 
tists of  Virginia.  These  churches,  until  1770,  were 
all  members  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association.  In 
that  year  they  withdrew  and,  forming  Associations 
of  their  own,  entered  on  a  great  and  noble  career, 
modifying  and  modified  by  the  Regulars  of  the 
Ketockton  Association  and  the  General  Baptists  in 
the  Virginia  churches  of  the  Kehukee  Association 
until  they  became  a  splendid  and  harmonious  bodj^, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  loving  helpfulness  towards 
each  other  and  of  labor  for  the  good  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  God.  Children  always  bear  the  impress  of 
their  parents  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  they 
also  make  their  impress  on  the  parents.  And  so, 
while  the  Virginia  churches  long  retained  the  spirit 
of  concession  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  the  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  which  came  to  them  by 
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inheritance  from  the  parent  bodies  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  latter  were  influenced  by  them  in  no  small 
degree,  and  in  the  dark  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
io ved  the  battle  of  Alamance,  in  1771.  were  aided 
and  comforted  by  them, 

It  is  easy  now  to  trace  the  spread  of  Baptist  prin- 
ciples in  Western  North  Carolina  and  the  adjacent 
counties  of  South  Carolina.  In  1759,  Philip  Mulkey, 
who  had  been  baptized  and  ordained  by  Stearns, 
removed,  with  Joseph  Breed  and  eleven  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church  on  Deep  Eiver,  to  South  Carolina 
where  at  Broad  Piver  they  set  up  a  church,  with  Mul- 
key as  pastor.  In  two  years  the  membership  had 
increased  to  104,  and  they  then  removed  to  Fair 
Forest,  where  (in  1762)  they  organized  another  church, 
which  in  about  ten  years  had  a  membership  of  167. 
Mulkey,  after  a  long  and  useful  career,  fell  into  griev- 
ous sin  and  died  in  old  age  an  outcast  from  the  church. 
Drawn  partly  by  the  zeal  which  impelled  him,  like 
Paul,  to  preach  the  Gospel  where  Christ  was  not 
named,  and  partly  by  the  political  troubles  which 
were  gathering  over  North  Carolina,  Daniel  Marshall 
came  into  South  Carolina,  and  settling  first  at  Beaver 
Creek  and  afterwards  at  Stephen's  Creek,  organ- 
ized a  church  at  each  place. 

In  a  few  years  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  at  Kioke, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Augusta,  organized  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  that  State.  Then  the  things  which 
had  been  done  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were 
repeated  here.  Ministers  were  raised  up  and  churches 
were  multiplied  until  the  Baptists  became  a  potential 
factor  in  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  Georgia, 
and  also  in  its  material  develooment.     Marshall  was 
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sixty-live  years  of  age  when  he  came  into  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  bodily  strength  was  failing,  but  he  was 
busy  to  rhe  last  in  such  work  as  he  could  do.  His 
death.  November  2d,  L7S4,  was  the  beautiful  closing 

of  an  Apostolic  life.  As  the  end  drew  nigh,  he  said: 
•'  '  I  have  fought  a  good  light;  I  have  finished  my 
course:  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.'  Clod  has 
shown  me  that  He  is  my  God;  that  I  am  his  son; 
that  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  is  mine.  Eternal 
glory  is  before  us."  And  so  he  passed  from  the 
earth. 

The  churches  which  had  been  organized  by  him 
and  Mulkey  in  South  Carolina  multiplied  rapidly. 
and  like  the  Virginia  churches  became  members  oi 
the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  remaining  until  1770, 
when  they  withdrew,  and  (in  1771)  united  in  the 
Conga ree  Association,  which,  in  17 Si',  gave  place  to 
the  Bethel.  From  this  latter  body  a  colony  went  out 
which,  in  1S00,  became  the  Broad  River  Association. 
It  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  history.  The  older 
churches  of  the  Green  River.  Sandy  Run.  King's 
Mountain,  South  Fork  and  Catawba  Associations  in 
North  Carolina  were  once  members  of  it. 

Joseph  Murphy,  after  his  baptism,  remained  in 
North  Carolina  as  a  member  of  the  church  on  Deep 
River,  In  1760  eight  persons  who  were  members  of 
that  body  associated  themselves  together  as  a  church 
and  removed  to  Little  River,  Montgomery  county, 
with  Murphy  as  pastor,  and  arms  at  Rocky  Elver. 
Jones'  Creek  and  Mountain  Creek.  In  three  years 
the  membership  had  increased  to  500,  and  for  their 
convenience  rive  house-  of  worship  had  been  built. 
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Murphy,  witli  a  small  colony,  organized  a  church, 
and  with  it  removed  to  Shallow  Ford  on  the  Yadkin 
River.  A  group  of  members  who  had  belonged  to 
the  church  at  Jersey  joined  them,  and  branches  were 

established  at  Mulberry  Fields,  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  Forks  of  Yadkin,  near  the  Moravian 
settlements.  From  this  new  centre  a  church  was 
established  at  Deep  Creek,  Yadkin  county,  which 
became  Murphy's  favorite,  and  his  last  years  were 
spent  as  its  pastor  and  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
Yadkin  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1790. 

After  the  two  emigrations  from  the  church  on 
Deep  Elver,  which  were  led  by  Mulkey  and  Mur- 
phy, it  became  expedient  to  organize  the  branch  on 
Haw  River  as  a  separate  church,  with  Elnathan 
Davis  as  pastor.  This  was  done  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  October,  1784.  It  still  survives  in  the  church 
at  Pittsboro  and  some  churches  in  the  country 
around.  Of  its  branches  when  it  was  first  organized, 
Tick  Creek  and  Rocky  River  have  for  many  years 
been  separate  churches  and  members  of  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  Elnathan  Davis,  who  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Haw  River  for  twenty  years  or  more 
from  its  organization,  was  born  in  Maryland  on  No- 
vember 9th,  1735,  but  was  raised  on  James  River, 
Va.,  and  came  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  Creek 
in  1757.  In  1764  he  was  baptized  by  Shubael 
Stearns  and  commenced  his  ministry  the  same  year, 
when  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  into  whose 
fellowship  he  was  baptized.  He  had  but  little  of  the 
zeal  for  evangelistic  labor,  which  was  the  distinctive 
feature  in  the  character  of  Marshall,  Murphy  and 
others.     His  gifts  were  those  of  the  pastor,  and  in 
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the  quiet  walks  of  that  high  and  holy  office  his 
long  and  useful  life  was  spent. 

James  Reed  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  use- 
ful of  the  many  miniters  who  were  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Marshall  and  Stearns.  He  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.5  and, 
like  many  others,  made  his  way  into  North  Carolina 
to  escape  the  Indian  raids  which  followed  Braddock's 
defeat.  There  had  been  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  study  in  the  busy  and  perilous  life  which  he 
had  led  in  his  early  home ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
version and  call  to  the  ministry  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  His  wife  became  his  teacher  and,  with 
fine  natural  parts,  quickened  bj  a  desire  to  learn, 
he  made  rapid  progress.  He  had  in  full  measure 
the  evangelistic  zeal  of  the  Separates,  and  his  labors 
were  richly  blessed.  Samuel  Harris  was  often  his  com- 
panion in  travel  and  labor,  and  wherever  they  went 
men  and  women  were,  converted  and  baptized,  forty 
or  more  at  one  time,  and  one  hundred  at  another.  He 
v/as  the  first  pastor  at  Grassy  Creek,  and  his  brethren 
retained  him  in  that  office  for  thirty  years.  Late  in 
life  the  fellowship  of  the  church  was  withdrawn 
from  him  for  some  disorderly  conduct,  but  after  two 
years  he  was  restored,  and  thenceforward  to  the 
close,  his  walk  was  consistent  and  blameless,  as  of 
old. 

A  glance  at  the  map,  specially  one  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  will  show  how  judicious  were  Stearns 
and  his  co-laborers  in  locating  their  churches.  Sandy 
Creek  was  near  the  highways  from  Hillsboro  and 
Greensboro  to  Fayetteville.  It  was  therefore  the 
gate   to  Alamance,    Randolph   and    Chatham;    also 
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to  Orange  and  Caswell.  The  great  Baptist  strength 
in  Chatham  to-day  shows  how  wisely  the  first  three 
stations,  Haw  River,  Deep  River  and  Rocky  River 
were  chosen.  Little  River,  Montgomery  comity, 
was  admirable  as  a  base  of  operations  in  Richmond, 
Anson,  Union  and  Stanly  counties.  The  church 
at  Abbott's  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  High 
Point,  on  the  old  road  from  Hillsboro  to  Greensboro 
and  Salisbury,  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  settlements  along  the  Yadkin 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Davidson  countj^.  The 
noble  churches  in  Davie,  Iredell,  Wilkes,  Forsyth 
aiid  Yadkin  are  harvests  from  the  planting  of  Joseph 
Murphy  at  Shallow  Ford,  Forks  of  Yadkin  and  Deep 
Creek  in  1764;  while  the  branch  at  Mulberry  Fields 
is  still  bearing  gracious  fruit  in  the  mountains  around. 
Up  to  1765  every  effort  of  the  Baptists  had  prospered 
and  everything  gave  promise  of  even  greater  pros- 
perity. In  that  year  the  clouds  which  portend  a 
storm  began  to  appear,  increasing  in  blackness  and 
extent  until,  at  Alamance,  in  1771  they  broke  in  a 
tempest,  which  brought  shame  and  disaster  to  North 
Carolina,  and  put  back  the  Baptist  cause  in  the  wes- 
tern counties  for  thirty  years. 

The  administraion  of  Gov.  Dobbs,  which  began  in 
1754,  closed  with  his  death  in  March,  1765.  In 
April  of  that  year  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Tryon,  who,  for  a  short  time,  had  been  filling  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Grovernor.  Tryon 's  adminis- 
tration had  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  relig- 
ious, as  well  as  the  civil  and  political  history  of  North 
Carolina,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  its  main  features  is 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  our  narrative. 
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He  was  comparatively  a  young  mail  for  so  im- 
portant a  position.  Ambit  on  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life  at  this  period.  His  letters  to  his  friends 
show  that  he  regarded  North  Carolina  merely  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  higher  if  only  the  colo- 
nelcy of  a  regiment  in  England,  and  his  chief  aim 
was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province  in  such 
a  way  as  would  secure  for  him  a  better  position  else- 
where. He  was  thoroughly  selfish,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  one  generous  action  performed  by  him  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  some  North  Carolina  writers  of  our  time  to  call 
him  a  ''politician  and  a  diplomat."  The  meaning  of 
it  is  that  he  did  not  allow  truth  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  schemes  or  purposes.  Whenever  a  falsehood 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  used  it 
with  as  little  scruple  as  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  done.  With  the  masses  of  the  people  that  he 
came  to  govern  he  showed  no  trace  of  sympathy. 
He  was  a  soldier  without  experience  in  civil  admin- 
istration, and  his  methods  as  well  as  his  spirit,  were 
essentially  those  of  the  camp.  With  some  grace  of 
manner,  caught  from  his  social  surroundings  in  En- 
gland, he  was  cruel  to  the  point  of  brutality.  The 
Indians  read  his  character  aright  when  they  named 
him  the  Great  Wolf.  The  extent  of  the  power  which 
he  wielded  is  amazing  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 
His  Council,  which  was  also  the  upper  house  of  the 
Legislative  body,  corresponding  to  our  Senate,  was 
made  up  of  men  of  his  selection.  He  appointed  the 
county  officers,  such  as  Clerk  and  Register,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  etc.  He  also  had  the  licensing  of  teach- 
ers and  lawyers,  and  he  appointed  the  Judges  of  the 
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Courts.  He  had  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  and  he  could  at  his  own  will  call  that  body 
together,  or  adjourn  it  when  in  session.  His  Legisla- 
tures were  made  up  largely  of  office-holders,  who 
were  his  appointees.  In  the  Assembly  which  passed 
the  Johnston  bill,  a  measure  so  monstrous  as  to  draw 
from  George  III.  the  declaration  that  it  was  unfit  for 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  Justices  Howard 
and  Maurice  Moore  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  mem- 
bers. He  was  careful  to  suround  himself  with  men 
who  could  be  relied  on  to  do  his  will.  Kind  hearted, 
antiquarians  like  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  and  the  late 
President  Swain,  have  endeavored  to  invest  Mrs.Tryon 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Wake,  with  a  halo  of  sweetness 
and  grace.  It  is  pure  romance.  They  seem  to  have 
been  women  of  some  tact  and  accomplishments  who 
raised  to  importance  by  their  relation  to  the  Gover- 
nor, greatly  enjoyed  it  and  made  the  most  of  it :  only 
that  and  nothing  more.  Waitstill  Avery,  who  men- 
tioned in  his  diary  the  striking  women,  such  as  the 
Cathcarts,  the  Dawsons  and  others  whom  he  met  on  his 
coming  into  the  State,  is  silent  as  to  the  charms  of 
the  women  of  Tryon's  household,  though  he  dined 
with  them  when  he  went  to  Wilmington  to  receive 
licensee  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  province. 
With  the  extraordinary  powers  and  advantages 
which  he  possessed,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Try  on 
to  enshrine  his  administration  in  history  as  the  gol- 
den age  of  North  Carolina,  if  he  had  been  able  to  put 
aside  his  schemes  of  self-aggandizement  and  strive  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  province  through  wise 
and  just  laws,  administered  by  honest  and  faithful 
officers.     Being  the  man  that  he  was,   trouble  and 
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failure  awaited  hini.  His  first  effort  at  statesman- 
ship was  to  infuse  life  and  vigor  into  the  moribund 
institution  called  the  Established  Church.  It  had  so 
far  declined  that  through  a  large  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Got.  Dobbs  there  was  practically  no  law 
for  its  support,  and  at  his  death  there  were  only  five 
clergymen  living  in  the  province.  Within  a  few  years 
the  number  of  dissenters  had  greatly  increased.  The 
Quakers,  the  old  enemies  of  Establishment,  were  still 
here  in  larger  numbers  and  greater  strength.  They 
had  settlements  in  Guilford.  Alamance  and  Ran- 
dolph, as  well  as  the  east,  and  their  -principles  were 
unchanged.  The  Baptists  had  spread  over  the  whole 
region  from  Grassy  Creek  eastward  to  the  ocean.  The 
story  of  their  marvellous  growth  in  the  West  has 
been  related  in  another  part  of  this  paper.  A  new 
element  of  opposition  had  come  in  with  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  of  Mecklenburg.  The  merest 
tyro  :::  statesmanship  would  have  seen  the  n-cc 
of  avoiding  the  question  of  Establi  hment  alto- 
gether, or  at  Least  at  touching  it  with  caution 
nioderatio!  .  t  a  radical  measure  was  pushed 
yugh  the  Legislature,  which  went  beyond 
ah  preceding  enactments.  Tryon  boasted  that  he 
-  Le    .  for  the  first  i       -  in  the   history  of 

the   colony.  getting     ide  uate    and    certain   pro- 

vision made  for  the  clergy.  The  figh  -  religious 
liberty,  which  seined  to  be  won.  broke  out  afresh.  The 
law  was  |  eculiarly  offensive  to  the  Pi  ^sbyteri 
not  only  because  it  levied  a  tax  on  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  of  the  Est:'!':-  j  but 
also  because  it  denied  to  the  n  rig  -  married 
-■    'heir  own  past''!-.     The             -              t      oietly 
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along  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  from  h  Brst — 
ministering  to  their  people,  burying  their  dead,  and 
marrying  such  as  sought  this  service  at  their  hand  . 
In  some  places  all  the  denomination:  united  to  elect  a 
vestry  that  would  not  serve.  In  Salisbury  they 
vented  the  settlement  of  a  clergyman  in  the  place. 
Joseph  Murphy,  the  leading  Ba  >tist  m  i<=  Ld  that 
region,  gave  material  aid  in  the  way  of  counsel  and 
encouragement.  The  Presbyterians  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Tryon  sent  memorials  to  Gk>v.  Tryon.  stating 
their  grievances  and  praying  for  relief.  The  former, 
wrictea  by  Waitstill  Avery,  who  had  recently  settled 
in  the  State,  was  a  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  doc- 
ument, which  makes  very  leasant  reading  even  at 
this  distance  of  time.  ••'There  are  1.000  of  us  fit  to 
bear  arms.  "  so  ]  i- :  ;a  =  3ns.  • !  and  we  are  supporting  two 
preachers  of  our  own  faith.  vTe  have  as  much  right 
to  d- m  ;f  'd-ei  th-  Episco; Ar-  us  support  our 

pastor,  as  they  have  to  require  us  to  aid  in  sup 
theirs.  Besides,  there  are  -:  few  Epicopalians  among 
us,  that  if  a  cleryrnan  were  seti  hei  there  would 
be  nothing  for  him  to  do,  and  the  very  presence  of  a 
vestry  among  us  is  a  grievance.'"'  Complaint  is  also 
made  of  the  a.  irri    _  A 

Tryon  said  thar    some  concessions   were    da      "'   - 
Presbyterians  foi   the  aid  which  A  hers  had 

giv^n  him  in  his  preliminary     :     a.       wii      th     R   _ 
ulatorsinlT6S.  And  relaws. 

so  far  as  they  related        the   Presbyterians    were  re- 
pealed.    A  charter  for  a  college,  to  be  located  in  Gh 
lotte  was  also  w  thai 

Edmond  Eanniv__.  an  Epi 
ident.      ■"  r  and  -: 
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England.  The  repeal  completed  the  disillusionment 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  Charlotte  became  the  ' '  hor- 
net's nest  "  of  the  Revolution.  Tryon  persisted  in  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  State  church  and  increased  the 
number  of  clergymen  from  five  (at  the  death  of  Gov. 
Dobbs)  to  eighteen,  when  he  was  transferred  to  New 
York,  That  was  the  culminating  point,  from  which 
the  decline  was  steady  ad  rapid. 

Of  his  effort  to  enforce  the  Stamp-Act  it  is  needless 
to  speak  in  detail.  The  people  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince were  united  in  oppostion  to  the  measure.  From 
Duplin  county  and  the  region  around  they  poured  into 
Wilmington  and  rendered  its  enforcement  impossible. 
The  trouble  about  the  church  remained  and,  in  con- 
nection with  another,  led  to  the  battle  of  Alamance. 

That  battle,  with  the  causes  and  events  which  led 
to  it,  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  only  so 
far  as  they  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Baptists. 
The  salaries  of  public  officers,  such  as  Judges,  Clerks, 
Sheriffs,  and  indeed  of  all  the  offices  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  consisted  largely  of 
fees  of  indefinite  and  unknown  amount.  "It  was 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things, 3 '  says  Gov.  Swain, 
"that  every  department  of  government  should  not 
have  become  corrupt,  and  that  all  became  so  there  is 
conclusive  proof.  .  .  .  Extortion  and  pecula- 
tion were  matters  of  every  day  occurrence. 
The  whole  northern  part  of  the  province  was  dis- 
quieted by  oppressive  taxation,  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  titles  to  their  homesteads,  and  above  all  by 
the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  extortion  in  the 
collection  of  fees  by  every  officer  in  the  province, 
from  Governor  to  constable.      The  people   appealed 
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to  the  courts,  but  in  vain.  Six  cases  of  extortion 
were  proved  against  Col.  Fanning  in  the  Court  at 
Hillsboro,  but  the  criminal  was  dismissed  with  the 
fine  of  a  penny  in  each  case.  They  sent  petitions  to 
the  Governor,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  He  was 
aware  of  the  abuses  and  he  had  the  power  to  correct 
them,  but  he  did  nothing.  It  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  at  last  have  thought  of  appealing  to 
arms.  The  wonder  is  that  they  waited  so  long.  The 
trial  of  strength  came  at  Alamance,  and  the  people 
were  beaten.  Then  followed  scenes  of  which  no 
true  North  Carolinian  can  ever  read  without  grief 
and  shame, 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Baptists  sympathized 
with  the  Regulators  and  that  many  of  them  were 
members  of  the  organization.  Herman  Husbands 
was  a  near  neighbor  of  Shubaei  Stearns,  and  the 
Regulators  were  thickest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church  at  Sandy  Creek.  After  the  battle  Col.  Fan- 
ning sent  a  squad  of  cavalry  to  arrest  Joseph  Mur- 
phy at  his  home  on  the  Yadkin.  He  received  timely 
notice  of  their  coming  and  escaped  into  Virginia  until 
Tryon  had  left  the  province  and  the  danger  of  pros- 
ecution had  passed  away.  Had  he  been  captured, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  hanged 
with  the  other  six  who  were  so  brutally  put  to  death. 
Tryon  asserted  that  the  Regulators  were  a  faction  of 
Baptists  and  Quakers  who  were  seeking  to  overturn 
the  Church  of  England.  How  far  they  had  taken 
part  in  the  resort  to  arms  cannot  now  be  known. 
Only  one  of  them,  Capt.  Merrill,  is  known  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  that.  But  Tryon 's  accusations  and 
his  threats   filled  them  with  alarm,   and  they   fled 
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immediately  after  the  battle.  The  church  at  Saudy 
Creek  was  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  menibers, 
and  its  prosperity  has  never  returned.  Of  the  500 
menibers  of  the  church  at  Little  River  there  were 
only  forty-eight  left  a  few  months  after  the  battle. 
Abbott's  Creek  and  the  other  churches  suffered  pro- 
portionately. It  is  not  strange  that  Shubael  Stearns 
should  have  been  heart-broken  over  the  disasters 
which  had  fallen  on  his  flock,  and  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  his  labors.  On  the  20th  of  November.  1771, 
six  months  after  the  battle,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  his  writings  left  to  tell  us  of 
his  thoughts  or  feeling.--:  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
be  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  pungent  phamphlet  of  that  time,  entitled 
•  •  A  Fan  for  Fanning.  * '  and  of  that  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence. 

Capt.  Merrill  was  the  only  Baptist  who  is  known 
to  have  suffered  the  death  penalty  after  the  bat- 
tle. When  he  heard  of  the  defeat  he  started  to 
the  scene  to  ascertain  if  any  of  his  friends  needed 
his  assistance.  He  was  arrested  on  the  way  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  He  died  with  dignity  and  without 
fear.  His  only  request  was  that  his  family  might 
be  allowed  to  inherit  a  part  of  his  estate.  In  pass- 
ing sentence  on  him  the  Chief  Justice,  Howard,  said . 
"I  must  now  close  my  afflicting  duty  by  pronoun- 
cing upon  you  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  which 
is:  that  you.  Benjamin  Merrill,  be  carried  to  the  place 
from  whence  you  came;  that  you  be  drawn  from 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  you  are  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck:  that  you  be  cut  down  while 
yet  alive :  that  your  bowels  be  taken  out  while  you 
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are  yet  alive  and  burnt  Deforce  your  face ;  that  your 
head  be  cut  off,  your  body  divided  into  four  quarters. 
and  this  to  be  at  his  Majesty's  disposal;  and  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul. '  '  It  is  the  most  horrible 
thing  in  all  the  judicial  literature  of  the  State.  The 
man  who  uttered  it  fled  the  province  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  and  died  in  one  of  the  Northern 
States  during  the  course  of  that  struggle. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  battle  were  disastrous 
to  the  province.  The  public  debt,  a  burden  grievous 
to  be  borne,  was  greatly  increased.  The  tide  of  im- 
migration was  checked  and  manv  excellent  citizens 
removed  to  Tennessee.  Among  them  was  Col.  Rob->v 
son.  who  removed  from  Wake  county  and  rose  to  em- 
inence in  his  new  home.  Morgan  Edwards  states  ot 
his  own  knowledge.  1772.  that  1,500  families  had 
left  the  province,  and  that  many  others  would  leave 
as  soon  as  they  could  dispose  of  their  land.  The 
Baptist  cause  in  the  region  near  the  battlefield  was 
put  back,  and  it  has  never  flourished  again  as  it  did 
in  those  days. 

But  there  were  compensations.  Tryon  left  the  prov- 
ince at  once  to  become  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  the  people  were  relieved  of  his  hated  presence. 
The  evils  which  had  caused  the  trouble  vrere  light- 
ened until  they  ceased  altogether.  The  office  holders 
had  received  a  rude  awakening,  and  they  profited  by 
it,  becoming  wiser  if  not  better  men.  It  showed 
that  the  suffering  people  of  the  West  were  not  with- 
out the  sympathy  of  their  brethren  of  the  East. 
Not  a  man  from  old  Albemarle  followed  Tryon  on 
his  campaign.  From  Duplin  there  went  but  a  com- 
pany of  calvary,   and   on  Tryon's  return  the  people 
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refused  to  take  the  oaths  which  he  offered  them. 
Maurice  Moore,  who  had  sat  with  Howard  at  the 
trial  of  Merrill  and  his  fellow  prisoners  and  uttered 
no  word  of  protest  while  justice  and  humanity  were 
being  trampled  under  foot,  spoke  out  when  Tryon 
had  gone,  in  words  which  it  still  stirs  the  blood  to  read. 

And  when,  in  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  made 
overtures  to  the  Eegulators,  through  William  Hooper 
and  others,  their  vindication  was  complete. 

Nor  were  the  Baptists  without  compensation. 
Many  of  the  Separates  were  constrained  to  seek  new 
homes.  Tryon  had  requested  the  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  not  to  allow  fleeing  Regu- 
lators to  find  shelter  in  those  States.  Naturally, 
therefore,  they  would  go  to  the  mountains  of  their 
own  State  and  Tennessee.  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
brother,  Tidance  Lane  and  others,  going  out  of  the 
Yadkin  country,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Holston 
Association  and  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

In  like  manner  some  sought  asylum  among  the  Sep- 
arate Baptist  churches  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Carolina.  Two  families,  Durham  and  Davis,  went 
up  into  Tryon,  now  Rutherford  county,  N.  C,  and 
towards  the  close  of  1771  the  church  at  Sandy  Run 
was  organized,  mainly  through  their  instrumentality. 
It  has  sent  out  many  colonies  to  form  other  churches 
and  has  had  no  small  share  in  making  a  Baptist 
stronghold  of  Cleveland  and  Rutherford  counties. 
From  the  region  which  was  scourged  and  terrorized 
by  Tryon  and  his  troops  some  Baptists  fled  to  their 
brethren  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  imparting  to 
the  churches  in  which  they  found  refuge  something  of 
their  own  zeal  and  skill  in  winning  souls. 
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The  storm  passed  over  at  length  and  the  storm  of 
the  Eevolution.  In  1790  some  of  the  churches  had 
been  so  weakened  as  to  be  well  nigh  extinct.  Among 
them  was  Sandy  Creek,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
list  of  churches  for  that  year.  The  flock  at  Little 
River  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  members.  Abbott's 
Creek  was  still  strong,  having  a  membership  of 
eighty,  while  Haw  River  had  320.  New  churches, 
some  of  them  very  strong,  had  sprung  up  in  various 
quarters.  In  Chatham  Bear  Creek  had  fifty-five  mem- 
bers and  Rocky  River  forty-five;  Catawba  River, 
Burke  County,  159;  Grassy  Knob,  Iredell  County,  65; 
and  Society,  35 ;  Rocky  River,  Montgomery  County, 
189 ;  Eno,  Orange  County,  150 ;  Waters  of  Haw  River, 
Orange  and  Caswell  Counties,  85;  Soapstone  Creek, 
Stokes  County,  170;  Brier  Creek,  Wilkes  County,  100. 

In  all  there  were  in  the  State  at  that  time  about 
100  churches  and  8,000  members.  Eleven  years  later 
came  a  great  revival,  which  strengthened  the  churches 
then  existing  and  multiplied  their  numbers. 


BEAR  MARSH  CHURCH. 


BY  REV,  JOHN  T.  ALBRITTON. 


This  old  church  is  in  Duplin  County,  N.  C,  about 
six  miles  southeast  of  Mt.  Olive.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  rising  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  swamp,  from 
which  the  church  takes  her  name. 

The  old  church  records  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  residence  of  Brother  Benjamin  Oliver, 
deceased,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  My  only  sources  of 
information  are  Burkitt's  and  Read's  History  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  such  old  Associational  Minutes 
as  I  have  been  able  to  get,  the  statements  of  the  old- 
est living  members,  and  my  present  knowledge  of  her 
doings  from  the  year  1867,  the  date  of  my  first  con- 
nection with  this  ancient  body. 

From  Burkitt's  and  Read's  History,  published  about 
1803  at  Halifax,  I  glean  a  few  facts  concerning  the 

CONSTITUTION   AND   EARLY   HISTORY 

of  Bear  Marsh  Baptist  Church — facts  unascertainable 
from  any  other  source,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Speaking  of  "the  church  on  Bear  Marsh,  Duplin 
County,  North  Carolina, "  these  historians  say :  "Near 
this  place  were  ten  persons,  five  males  and  five  fe- 
males, who  requested  some  Baptist  brethren  in  Pitt 
County  to  visit  them.  Accordingly,  Elders  Jeremiah 
Rhame  and  John  Nobles  came  about  the  35th  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1763,  who  examined  into  their  principles,  and 
finding  them  sound  in  faith  and  orderly  in  life  and 
conversation,  they  were  on  that  day  by  the  said  min- 
isters constituted  a  church  under  the  care  of  Elder 
Rhame1' — page  288.  A  short  time  afterwards  there 
were  five  additions. 

Elder  William  Goodman  having  moved  into  the 
neighborhood  and  united  with  the  church,  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastorate  about  the  year  1775.  Having 
removed  southwardly  about  the  year  1781,  he  relin- 
quished the  care  of  the  church,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elder  Charles  Hines,  who  served  them  until  May 
17,  1792,  or  about  ten  yerrs.  The  term  of  his  pasto- 
rate seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
for  up  to  the  last  date  several  branches  had  been 
established.  The  historians  say  of  this  prosperity, 
"'Elder  Hines'  charge  appearing  too  great,  having  the 
charge  of  several  branches,  Elder  Francis  Oliver,  who 
had  been  exercising  his  gifts  in  the  ministry,  was 
called,  ordained,  and  took  the  care  of  Bear  Marsh 
Church,  and  Elder  Hines  was  dismissed  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1792.  The  labors  of  Elder  Oliver  have  been 
greatly  blessed,  and  several  branches  gathered.  One 
branch  is  at  Naughungs,  in  Duplin,  another  at  Pleas- 
ant Plains, in  Wayne — page  289. 

Naughungo  (or  Nahunga,  the  present  spelling) 
Church  was  near  Cooper's  Mill,  about  five  miles  north 
of  Kenansville.  A  large  hickory,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  public  road  and  southward  from  the  mill,  marks 
the  spot  where  stood  the  old  house  of  worship.  The 
church  moved,  several  years  ago,  to  a  locality  a  few 
miles  east  of  Warsaw,  and  later  on  moved  again  to  a 
spot  still  farther  from  Warsaw,  on  which  they  erected 
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a  neat  and  commodious  house  of  worship.  The 
church  is  now  known  as  Johnson's,  instead  of  Na- 
hunga.  Pleasant  Plains  is  a  few  miles  from  White 
Hall.  They  went  off  with  the  anti-effort  brethren 
during  the  great  warfare  against  missions  over  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  old  preachers  were  mission- 
aries as  well  as  pastors.  They  preached  at  mission 
stations  in  the  regions  beyond,  where  lived  the  re- 
mote membership  of  the  mother  church,  and  when 
these  branches  or  arms  of  the  mother  church  became 
sufficiently  strong,  they  became  independent  churches. 

Elder  Oliver  continued  to  serve  Bear  Marsh  until 
his  death  in  the  year  1808.  Elder  Benjamin  Davis 
probably  succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate.  My  reason 
for  saying  this  is  that  Benedict  states  that  Bear  Marsh 
was  represented  by  Elder  Benjamin  Davis  in  the  Cape 
Fear  Association,  held  in  October,  1811,  at  Nahunga. 
The  Minutes  of  this  Association  for  1822  show  that 
the  membership  of  Bear  Marsh  had  fallen  off  from 
seventy  in  1811  to  thirty-eight  in  1822.  They  also 
show  that  Allen  Morris  was  a  delegate  that  year. 
Some  of  the  aged  brethren  say  that  Morris  was  once 
pastor  of  Bear  Marsh.  He  was  probably  pastor  in 
1822. 

HER  PASTORS  FROM  1763  TO  1897. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  effort  to  get  a  complete 
list  of  the  ministers  who  have  served  this  church 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  My  success 
is  much  beyond  what  I  had  expected,  though  I  do  not 

claim  that  there  are  no  omissions.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Jeremiah  Rhame  (1763 — 1775),  William  Good- 
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man  (1775—1781),  Charles  Hines  (1781—1792),  Fran- 
cis Oliver  (1792—1808),  Benjamin  Davis,  Allen  Mor- 
ris, George  W.  Wallace,  Henry  Swinson,  Robert  Mc- 
Nabb,  Lewis  F.  Williams,  G.  C.  Gordon,  H.  Miner,  J. 
D.  Hufham,  J.  N.  Stallings,  John  R.  Oliver,  J.  L. 
Britt,  A.  C.  Dixon,  R.  C.  Sandling,  J.  B.  Harrell, 
John  T.  Albritton,  W.  L.  Bilbro  and  0.  J.  Wells. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Sandling  has  recently  taken  the  care  of 
the  church  again. 

HER   HOUSES    OF   WORSHIP. 

The  first  house  was  built  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  present  site,  and  back  of  the  present  residence  of 
Bro.  Frank  Brock  from  the  public  road.  An  old  grave 
yard  marks  the  old  site.  This  house  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  spot  on  which  the  present  house- 
stands,  and  was  burned  down  about  1832  or  1833. 
During  the  construction  of  the  second  house,  the 
church  worshipped  in  a  school-house  that  stood  near 
the  swamp  and  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The  Minutes 
of  the  Goshen  Association  for  1834  say:  ''Their  once 
beautiful  house,  it  is  true,  was  burned  up,  but  God 
has  enabled  them  to  erect  another  on  the  ground 
thereof,  in  which  we  now  have  the  happiness  of  fak- 
ing sweet  counsel  together  in  an  Associational  capac- 
ity.'" A  short  while  before  the  war  between  the 
States,  the  present  house  was  erected,  such  parts  of 
the  old  building  as  were  suitable  having  been  worked 
into  the  new  one. 

HER    CONTINUITY   OF   WORSHIP. 

Although  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  serious  inter- 
nal dissensions  dividing  and  weakening  the  church, 
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yet  her  numerical  strength  and  spiritual  condition 
have  been  very  fluctuating.  Beginning  with  only 
ten  members,  she  has  had  on  her  roll  about  three 
hundred  names.  Some  of  the  oldest  members  have 
told  me  that  at  one  time  in  her  early  history  her  mem- 
bership was  reduced  to  seven.  In  1880  she  had  299 
members;  in  1865  she  had  only  199,  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  colored  members  to  organ- 
ize a  church  of  their  own.  Her  present  membership 
is  about  130.  I  think  the  principal  cause  that  has 
retarded  her  growth  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  colonies  to  set  up  other  Baptist  churches. 
The  last  colony  withdrew  in  1869.  I  applied  for  let- 
ters for  myself  and  about  twenty  others,  to  constitute 
the  Mt.  Olive  Church  in  Wayne  County.  Many  of 
the  ablest  brethren  subsequently  transferred  their 
membership  from  the  mother  church  to  the  new  one. 
It  is  a  cause  for  devout  gratitude  to  God  that  this 
venerable  church,  whatever  have  been  her  fluctua- 
tions, has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  ceased  to  main- 
tain the  ordinances  of  religion  at  any  time  since  her 
constitution. 

HER   ASSOCIATIONAL   CONNECTION. 

Bear  Marsh  Church  has  been  a  member  of  live  As- 
sociations.    She  first  joined  the  old  Kehukee,  from 

which  she  withdrew,  with  twenty- four  other  churches, 
to  form  the  Neuse,  which  was  organized  at  Bear 
Marsh,  October,  1794.  In  October,  1806,  she,  with 
other  withdrawing  churches  from  the  Neuse,  formed 
the  Cape  Fear.  This  organization  also  was  effected 
at  Bear  Marsh.  She  next  united  with  several  other 
churches  of  the   Cape  Fear  to  form  the  Goshen  in 
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1827.  Finally  the  Goshen  churches,  together  with 
some  from  the  Neuse  and  some  from  the  Baptist  Ad- 
visory Council,  met  at  Kenansville,  Duplin  County, 
October,  1844,  and  organized  the  Union  Association, 
which  in  1865,  changed  her  name  to  Eastern. 

This  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  would  be  far  more 
so,  without  further  mention  of 

REV.    FRANCIS   OLIVER. 

He  came  from  Virginia  to  Onslow  County  in  early 
life.  He  moved  thence  to  Duplin  county,  and  settled 
on  a  plantation  near  Bear  Marsh  Church,  on  which 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Oliver  now  resides. 

He  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  great  usefulness. 
In  1795,  or  less  than  four  years  from  his  ordination, 
he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Neuse  Association, 
a  body  whose  territory  embraced  the  counties  of 
Wayne,  Wake,  Pitt,  Glasgow  (now  Greene),  Samp- 
son, Lenoir,  Jones,  Johnston,  Edgecombe,  Duplin, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Brunswick,  New  Hanover,  Bladen, 
and  Robeson,  and  among  whose  ministry  were  such 
men  as  William  and  Fleet  Cooper,  Job  Thigpen,  Abram 
Baker,  John  Dilahimty  and  Needham  Whitfield. 

Elder  Oliver  died  in  1808  while  on  a  visit  to  a  son 
in  Georgia.  He  left  in  this  State  two  sons — John 
and  Benjamin — both  of  whom  faithfully  served  Bear 
Marsh  Church  for  many  years  and  until  their  death — 
the  former  as  clerk  and  the  latter  as  deacon.  John 
R,  Oliver,  a  grandson  of  Francis  Oliver,  after  his 
return  from  Wake  Forest  College,  devoted  his  afflict- 
ed life  to  the  gospel  ministry.  It  was  a  marvel  to 
many  how  one  so  encumbered  with  bodily  affliction, 
could  travel  and  preach  as  much  as  he  did.     Robert 
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T.  Bryan  and  Will  B.  Oliver,  the  great-grand-sons  of 
Francis  Oliver,  are  useful  and  growing  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  one  is  our  beloved  missionary  to 
the  benighted  millions  of  China,  and  the  other  is  the 
gifted  and  popular  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

In  morality  and  Christian  beneficence,  Bear  Marsh 
will  compare  favorably  with  other  countiy  churches 
having  only  monthly  preaching.  She  has  a  Sunday 
School  and  a  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  and 
monthly  collections  for  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
State  Convention  an'd  S.  B.  Convention.  Her  pres- 
ent membership  consists  principally  of  poor  people, 
there  being  not  a  single  wealthy  person  among  them, 
and  her  contributions  are  not  so  large  as  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  she  was  more  able, 
and  when  Bro.  James  B.  Taylor,  the  F.  M.  Secretary 
of  the  S.  B.  C,  used  to  come  and  talk  missions  to  the 
brethren.  Nor  are  they  so  large  now  as  they  should 
be ;  but  we  are  hoping  for  growth  in  the  grace  of 
giving. 

The  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
with  hearty  and  practical  unanimity,  adopted  strong 
resolutions  against  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
all  alcoholic  beverages,  declaring  non-fellowship  with 
such  members  as  would  persist  in  making  or  selling 
them.  When  all  our  churches  shall  have  taken  this 
advanced  ground  there  will  be  some  hope  of  redeem- 
ing the  country  from  the  blighting  evils  of  the  liquor 
curse. 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C,  April,  1897. 
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FOURTH    PAPER. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Separates,  1755,  there  were 
three  distinct  schools  of  thought  among  the  Baptists 
of  North  Carolina.  The  G-eneral  Baptists,  beginning 
at  Shiloh,  Camden  County,  had  established  churches 
in  all  the  counties  as  far  west  as  Granville.  The  chief 
points  of  their  faith  and  practice  were  given  in  the 
first  paper  of  this  series*  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnec- 


*Note. — "Their  Calvinism  was  of  a  moderate  type,  and  trouble 
was  to  spring  from  this  source  a  few  years  later,  as  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  higher  doctrines  which  came  in,  chiefly 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  England.  Their  requirements  for  mem- 
bership were  simple.  All  who  made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
their  Savior  were  baptized.  Here  and  there  not  so  much  as  this  was 
demanded,  but  only  a  desire  to  be  baptized.  Discussion  and  division 
were  to  come  of  this  later  on  when  they  met  the  Separates  from 
Sandy  Creek.  Each  church  was  complete  within  itself,  acknowl- 
edging subjection  only  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament.  Authority  rested  in  the  whole  body,  all  questions,  from 
the  calling  of  a  pastor  to  the  receiving  and  excluding  of  members, 
being  decided  by  the  ballot  of  the  church  assembled  in  conference. 
Their  rules  of  discipline  were  few  and  simple.  Personal  differences 
between  members  were  to  be  settled  by  themselves.  Disorderly 
living  or  gross  immorality  was  promptly,  but  mercifully  dealt  with 
by  the  whole  church  ;  forgiveness  being  extended  on  condition  of 
penitence  and  confession,  "while  exclusion  from  fellowship  was  the 
penalty  of  persistent  wrong-doing.  The  provision  for  pastoral  sup- 
port was  liberal,  all  things  considered.  The  average  salary  seems 
to  have  been  about  $100.  Sometimes  it  was  much  more.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  pastor  was  specially  beloved,  they  gave  him  a 
farm  or  built  him  a  house,  that  he  might  be  settled  among  the  flock. 
The  church  at  Meherrin  gave  one  of  her  pastors  a  plantation,  and  in 
Dobbs  County  John  Dillahunty,  to  secure  a  pastor  whom  the  church 
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essary  to  speak  of  them  here.  In  17  75,  just  before 
the  coming  of  Shubael  Stearns,  Benjamin  Miller  and 
Peter  P.  Yaughan  were  sent  into  the  State  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association.  Their  doctrinal  views,  em- 
bodied in  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith,  were 
strongly  Calvinistic.  They  were  also  martinets  in 
all  matters  of  form,  and  order,  and  discipline. 

They  had  little  sympathy  with  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
Separates,  and  shrank  from  the  noise  and  apparent 
confusion  which  pervaded  the  meetings  of  these  new 
lights.  But  they  were  openly  hostile  to  what  they 
considered  the  Arminian  sin  and  the  general  laxity 
of  the  eastern  churches.  To  reorganize  those  churches 
on  the  basis  of  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith 
seems  to  have  been  the  special  mission  of  Miller  and 
Yaughan.  Their  first  work  was  among  the  Baptists 
of  the  Jersey  settlement.  Here  they  had  but  little 
success.  It  was  partly  through  their  influence,  how- 
ever, that  John  Gano  came  and  organized  or  reorgau- 
ized  the  church  a  year  or  so  later.  It  retained  his  im- 
press and  his  spirit  for  a  good  many  years,  and  held 
aloft  from  the  great  movement  which  was  sweeping 
with  extraordinary  power  through  the  whole  country 
round  about.  As  a  consequence  it  did  not  share  in 
the  general  prosperity  until  the  Separates  and  Regu- 
lars had  become  one  people. 


greatly  desired  to  have  among  them,  gave  a  tract.  In  all  cases, 
however,  their  aversion  to  the  State  Church  made  thern  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  taxing  their  members.  All  contributions  were  to 
be  free-will  offerings.  In  the  universal  scarcity  of  money  these 
offerings  frequently  came  in  the  form  of  labor  on  the  pastor's  farm, 
of  presents  which  included  almost  everything  which  was  needed  by 
the  pastor  or  his  family.  Over  all  and  pervading  the  whole  body 
was  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherly  kindness/"  —  Vol.  I,  No.  3.  pp. 
172-8  of  these  Historical  Papers. 
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From  Jersey,  Miller  and  Vaughan  proceeded  east- 
ward to  Grassy  Creek,  Granville  County,  where  their 
work  of  reorganization  commenced.  But  the  church 
soon  afterwards  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Separates, 
and  adopting  their  plans  and  methods,  became  a  cen- 
tre of  influence  and  power  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Asso- 
ciation, and  afterwards  in  the  Roanoke  and  the  Flat 
River.  The  missionaries  appear  to  have  visited  Wil- 
liam Walker's  church  at  Fishing  Creek,  next  in  order. 

Here  they  were  aided  by  Robert  Williams,  a  native 
of  Northampton  County,  who  had  removed  to  South 
Carolina.  Settling  at  Welsh  Neck,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  that  church  in  1752.  Soon  afterwards  he 
made  a  tour  among  the  churches  of  the  region  in 
which  he  was  reared  and  had  no  small  influence  in 
preparing  them  to  adopt  the  teachings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia missionaries.  Born  in  1717.  he  died  in  1788, 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  most  of 
his  life  had  been  spent.  Of  the  original  church  at 
Fishing  Creek  only  fourteen  members  entered  into 
the  new  organization,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1755,  but  the  others  came  in  after  a  few 
years.     In  1773  the  number  had  increased  to  250. 

The  reorganization  of  the  church  at  Kehukee  was 
effected  a  week  later,  only  ten  of  the  members  gath- 
ered, by  Sojourner  and  Brown,  taking  part  in  it,  In 
1773  the  ten  had  increased  to  115.  In  1756  the  move- 
ment extended  to  Lower  Fishing  Creek  and  Toisnot, 
and  a  year  later  to  Falls  of  Tar  River.  The  churches 
at  Reedy  Creek  and  Sandy  Creek,  which  had  sprung 
from  Fishing  Creek,  f oUowed  the  example  of  the  par- 
ent body.  In  1765,  Sandy  Run  and  Shiloh, whose  form 
remained  without  change,  united  with  the  churches 
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named  above,  and  created  the  Kehukee  Association. 
The  Parkers  in  Hertford  and  Pitt,  with  Winfield  and 
perhaps  others,  did  not  favor  the  new  model,  and 
while  they  lived  the  churches  over  which  they  pre- 
sided did  not  enter  into  the  Associational  compact. 
A  conviction,  which  had  been  spreading  among  the 
churches,  that  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
ceiving members  into  fellowship,  now  took  definite 
and  permanent  shape.  Thenceforward  those  who 
desired  to  be  baptized  were  required  to  state  the  ex- 
ercises of  mind  by  which  they  had  been  led  to  make 
the  application  and  the  request  was  granted  only 
when  the  statement  gave  to  the  church  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  great  spiritual  change  called  con- 
version or  regeneration  had  taken  place.  Some  of 
the  members  in  most  of  the  churches  admitted  that 
they  had  been  baptized  while  they  were  unconverted, 
and  what  to  do  with  them  became  a  serious  question. 
Discussion  and  agitation  followed,  leading  in  one  in- 
stance to  rather  remarkable  results. 

Miss  Annie  Moore,  of  Bertie  County,  desiring  to  be 
baptized  and  seeking  for  an  administrator  about 
whom  there  could  be  no  question,  went  over  to  South 
Carolina  where,  since  the  visit  of  Robert  Williams,  it 
was  understood  that  Baptist  matters  were  in  good 
shape.  She  was  baptized  by  Jeremiah  Dargan,  who 
soon  afterwards  married  her,  and  accompanying  her 
to  North  Carolina,  settled  in  Bertie  County  in  1769. 
The  Dargans,  a  family  of  fine  intellectual  gifts  and  of 
noble  spirit,  have  long  held  an  honorable  place  in  the 
Baptist  annals  of  the  Carolinas,  and  Jeremiah  was 
worthy  of  his  lineage.  Delicate  health  prevented  him 
from  taking  the  long  journeys  which  filled  so  large  a 
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place  in  the  lives  of  the  ministers  of  that  time,  but  in 
the  region  around  him  he  labored  incessantly  and  suc- 
cessfully. His  gentle  manners,  his  sweet  courtesy 
and  his  tender  appeals  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  The  portion  of  Bertie  in  which 
he  resided  was  like  Chowan,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Establishment,  and  Captain  Campbell,  an  ad- 
vocate and  vestryman  of  the  church  of  England, 
sought  to  have  Dargan  estopped  from  preaching. 
But  the  man  was  so  much  beloved  and  the  doctrines 
which  he  proclaimed  were  in  such  favor  among  the 
people  that  the  effort  fell  to  the  ground.  The  strong 
churches  at  Windsor  and  Coleraine,  with  others  which 
have  sprung  from  them,  are  among  the  fruits  of  his 
labors.  One  of  his  converts  was  Mrs.  Dawson,  wife 
of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bertie,  who  was  violently 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  dissent  and  specially  to  the 
Baptists.  So  hot  was  his  wrath  on  finding  that  his 
wife  had,  in  the  Baptist  meeting,  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  her  faith  in  Christ  as  her  personal  Saviour, 
that  he  declared  his  purpose  to  kill  any  one  who 
should  baptize  her.  As  Dargan  was  in  ill  health  at 
the  time,  the  ordinance  was  administered  by  John 
Tanner,  of  Edgecombe,  who  was  visiting  him.  In 
June  following,  1777,  as  Tanner  was  on  his  way  to 
an  appointment  at  Sandy  Run,  Dawson,  who  was  in 
waiting  at  Norfleet's  Ferry  on  the  Roanoke  River, 
shot  him,  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  purpose. 
The  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the  home  of  Elijah 
Williams  in  Scotland  Neck,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for.  For  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  but 
he  finally  recovered.  His  assailant,  frightened  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  deed,  sent  after  a  physician 
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to  attend  him.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  him- 
self afterwards  baptized  by  Dargan,  but  it  lacks  con- 
firmation. Dargan  died  at  his  home  near  Windsor  in 
1786.  A  majority  of  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the 
Kehukee  Association  had  passed  over  from  the  Gen- 
eral to  the  Particular  or  Regular  Baptists.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  views  of  a  large  part  of  the 
laymen  had  undergone  no  radical  change.  Mean- 
while the  influence  of  the  Separates  was  spreading 
through  the  body  from  two  directions.  The  Sandy 
Creek  Association  lay  along  the  western  border  and 
there  was  constant  intercourse  between  the  preachers 
and  laymen  of  the  two  bodies.  During  the  troubles 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Alamance,  Ezekiel  Hun- 
ter, of  Randolph  County,  went  into  Onslow,  where 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  River  and 
continued  to  labor  with  great  favor  and  usefulness 
until  his  death.  James  Turner  went  to  Lochwood's 
Folly,  Brunswick  County,  and  Charles  Markland  set- 
tled in  Dobbs  County,  as  pastor  of  Dillahunty's  church 
at  Southwest.'  These  men  and  others  whose  names 
need  not  now  be  mentioned,  were  personally  popular, 
and  their  views  of  doctrine  gained  ready  acceptance. 
From  Sandy  Creek  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  Sepa- 
rates had  been  carried  into  Virginia,  and  in  1760  it 
had  taken  organic  shape  in  Dutton  Lane's  church. 
Other  churches  sprang  up  rapidly  through  the  central 
tier  of  counties  as  far  north  as  the  Rappahannock 
River.  Turning  then  to  the  Southeastern  counties, 
the  preachers  were  met  by  Meglamre,  Abbott  and 
others  of  the  Kehukee  Association.  Interchange  of 
labors  and  courtesies  followed  and  churches  arose 
whose  natural  alignment  would  be  with  the  members 
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of  that  body.  There  were  difficulties  on  both  sides, 
but  the  yearning  for  union  which  they  felt  was  itself 
a  prophecy  of  what  was  soon  to  take  place.  Indeed 
both  parties,  the  Regulars  and  the  Separates,  had 
been  drawing  nearer  to  each  other,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  law  of  development.  The  latter,  by 
reaction  from  what  they  had  experienced  and  ob- 
served of  creeds  in  the  State  church  of  New  England, 
were  opposed  to  all  confessions  of  faith.  As  late  as 
1790  the  Sandy  Creek  and  Yadkin  Associations  had 
not  adopted  one.  The  pastors  and  churches  of  the 
Kehukee  Association  had  accepted  the  Philadelphia 
Confession  for  themselves,  but  as  yet  the  Association 
had  not  taken  official  action  on  it ;  and  so  there  was 
hope  of  adjustment.  The  Separates  had  at  first  in- 
sisted on  ceremony  and  plainness  of  personal  attire ; 
or  love  feasts,  the  kiss  of  charity,  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  a  few  other  ceremonies ;  but  insistence  on 
them  was  passing  away,  if  indeed  it  had  not  already 
passed.  They  also  held  that  the  sinner  slowly  emer- 
ging from  death  into  life,  from  darkness  into  light, 
from  the  power  of  satan  unto  God,  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  exercises  which  they  called  Christian 
experience,  and  they  requested  that  it  should  be  related 
with  more  or  less  detail  by  every  applicant  for  bap- 
tism and  church  membership.  But  the  Kehukee  Reg- 
ulars had  advanced  along  that  line  until  they  held 
substantially  the  same  opinions.  Generally  the  Sep- 
arates held  Calvinistic  views,  though  many  of  them 
were  inclined  to  Arminianism,  but  the  same  thing 
was  true  of  the  Regulars.  The  latter  admitted  that 
some  of  the  churches  still  held  in  fellowship  mem- 
bers who,  by  their  own  statement,  were  baptized  in 
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unbelief,  and  the  former  insisted  that  this  bar  to  fra- 
ternal urjion  and  co-operation  should  be  renewed. 
It  needed  only  a  leader  of  some  tact  and  courage  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  And  the  leader  was  at 
hand. 

Lemuel  Burkitt,  of  Chowan  County,  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  in  1771,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  immediately  began  to  read 
Whitefield's  sermons  to  the  people  who  came  to  hear 
him.  A  little  later  he  substituted  sermons  of  his  own 
composing  and  led  the  congregation  in  public  prayer. 
In  July  of  that  year  he  was  baptized  by  Henry  Ab- 
bott at  Shiloh,  Camden  County.  In  1773  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Sandy  Run, 
Bertie  County,  and  on  his  acceptance  was  ordained  to 
the  full  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  singularly  brilliant  career,  which  ex- 
tended through  thirty-three  years.  As  a  preacher 
and  evangelist  he  was  inferior  only  to  Stearns  among 
the  North  Carolina  ministers  of  that  period.  Like 
Stearns,  he  was  not  above  the  average  size  and  height, 
but  was  of  tough,  wiry  frame,  which  stood  well  un- 
der the  strain  of  labor  and  hardship.  His  voice  easily 
reached  every  part  of  the  great  congregations  that 
often  came  to  hear  him,  and  the  story  of  its  power 
over  men  are  like  those  which  have  come  down  to  us 
concerning  Whitefield  and  Stearns.  Under  its  tones 
the  hearers  were  moved  to  tears  or  laughter;  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  joy  or  with  fear,  they  were 
made  helpless  by  a  strange  trembling ;  they  fell  un- 
conscious and  so  remained  for  hours,  sometimes.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  his  pastorate  a  revival  in  his 
church  began.     It  continued  for  two  years,  and  in 
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that  time  he  baptized  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
The  great  work  of  grace  in  1801—1802  first  mani- 
fested itself  under  his  preaching  at  Windsor,  and 
spread  through  the  Kehukee  Association  in  such 
power  that  1,500  persons  were  baptized  during  its 
continuance.  He  was  a  leader  of  men  and  a  master 
of  assemblies.  He  was  a  writer  of  hymns  and  a  com- 
piler of  hymn-books.  The  last  work  of  his  laborious 
fife  was  the  publication  of  a  history  of  the  Kehukee 
Association,  the  only  North  Carolina  book  of  that  pe- 
riod which  one  would  now  care  to  read  or,  having 
read,  to  read  again.  In  1788,  when  the  people  were 
selecting  their  best  men  as  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion which  was  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  Burkitt  was  induced  to  become  a  candi- 
date. He  was  opposed  to  ratification,  and  though 
his  competitor  was  Major  Murfree,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  record  as  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  wealth  and  social  influence,  was  trium- 
phantly elected. 

In  1774  Burkitt' s  church,  having  cleared  her  own 
record  on  the  subject,  declared  that  she  would  not  re- 
main in  co-operation  or  communion  with  other 
churches  that  retained  in  fellowship  members  who  by 
their  own  confession  had  been  baptized  while  still 
unconverted.  Three  churches  in  Virginia,  which 
were  members  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  one  in 
Sussex,  one  in  Brunswick  and  one  in  Isle  of  Wight, 
pursued  the  same  course.  The  following  year,  1775, 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  Association,  and  after 
some  rather  heated  discussion*  the  body  divided  and 
there  were  two  Kehukee  Associations.  The  division 
was  very  nearly  on  State  lines ;  the  Virginia  churches 
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favoring  the  action  which  had  been  taken,  and  those 
in  North  Carolina,  with  the  exception  of  Burkitt's, 
opposing  it.  The  division  lasted  two  years  and  then 
the  desire  for  harmony  began  to  assert  itself.  Del- 
egates from  ten  churches,  six  Regular  and  four  Sepa- 
rate, met,  1777,  at  Sappony,  Sussex  County,  Va. 
The  Regulars  had  carried  out  their  pledge  as  to  the 
members  who  had  been  baptized  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  The  Separates  accepted  a  brief  declara- 
tion of  faith,  modified  and  condensed  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Confession.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  party  names  and  party  strife  among  the  Bap- 
tists of  North  Carolina.  In  1786  the  Association  sent 
a  committee  with  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  churches 
that  still  held  aloof,  and  in  1789  they  returned.  Un- 
ity of  doctrine  and,  what  is  more  important,  unity  of 
spirit  had  been  reached.  From  1777  the  increase  of 
the  Baptists  in  Eastern  Carolina  and  the  adjacent 
counties  in  Virginia  was  very  rapid.  In  1790  the  As- 
sociation numbered  sixty-one  churches  and  5,017 
members.  In  that  year  the  churches  in  Virginia, 
nineteen  in  number,  were  dismissed  to  form  the  Ports- 
mouth Association.  The  present  body  still  con- 
tained forty-two  churches,  which,  in  1792,  had  in- 
creased to  forty-nine,  with  3,440  members;  and 
twenty-three  churches  in  the  territory  lying  south  of 
the  Tar  River  were  dismissed  to  form  the  Neuse  As- 
sociation. There  were  still  twenty-six  churches  in 
the  old  Kehukee,  but  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  able 
men,  ministers  and  laymen,  was  keenly  felt.  The 
growth  of  the  body  was  slow  until  the  great  revival 
of  1801 — 1802  gave  such  increase  of  strength  as  made 
another  division  necessary.  It  took  place  in  1806, 
when  the  Chowan  Association  was  organized. 
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The  three  schools  of  thought  into  which  the  Bap- 
tists of  North  Carolina  were  divided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  covered  by  this  paper  had  disappeared 
before  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  agree- 
ment in  doctrine  had  been  reached,  which  has  not 
since  been  seriously  disturbed.  Each  of  the  schools 
had  its  own  dangerous  tendencies  and  each  made  its 
own  contribution  to  the  body  of  truth,  which  was 
finally  adopted. 

The  tendency  of  the  General  Baptists  was  towards 
increasing  laxity  in  doctrine  and  lif  e ;  of  the  Eegular 
or  Particular  Baptists,  towards  anti-nomianism  and 
the  form  without  the  power  of  Godliness ;  of  the  Sep- 
arates towards  mere  enthusiasm.  Each  of  these  ten- 
dencies was  the  result  of  failure  to  apprehend  the 
symmetry  of  doctrine :  or  of  holding  on  truth  without 
regarding  its  relation  to  other  truths.  And  in  the 
union  of  them  all,  each  school  contributed  something 
which  the  others  lacked :  the  General  Baptists  modi- 
fying the  high  Calvinism  of  the  Regular  or  Particular 
Baptists,  and  so  checking  their  tendency  to  anti- 
nomianism ;  the  Regulars  impressing  on  the  others 
the  importance  of  correct  doctrinal  views  and  espe- 
cially of  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  the  Separates  receiv- 
ing something  from  both  the  others  and  imparting  to 
them  a  due  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  Spirit's  work  in  the  human  soul  and  the  conse- 
quent reality  of  Christian  experience.  In  some  such 
way  as  this  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  came  slowly 
and  painfully  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine,  which  has 
never  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  reactionary 
movement,  commonly  known  as  Hardshellism,  does 
not  contradict  this  last  statemeiit.     It  was  a  violent 
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recoil  from  the  spirit  of  enlarged  Christian  activity, 
which  was  awakened  by  the  great  revival  of  1801 — 
1802.  It  prevailed  only  in  particular  localities  and  it 
was  strong  only  where  it  was  not  resisted.  Its  with- 
drawal and  its  railing  opposition  strengthened  the 
Baptists  by  completing  the  symmetry  of  their  doc- 
trinal views,  stimulating  them  to  activity,  and  leav- 
ing them  free  for  the  largest  measure  of  Christian 
endeavor  and  achievement.  There  have  been  periods 
of  discussion  which  agitated  the  Baptists  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  North  Carolina  they 
have  steadily  obeyed  the  form  of  doctrine  which  was 
delivered  unto  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
study  of  God's  word,  and  have  been  pressing  towards 
a  like  agreement  in  every  department  of  labor  for 
the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
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[This  department  is  intended  for  popular  use.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  all  who  are  interested  in  North  Carolina  history  use  it 
freely  for  historical  notes  and  incidents,  for  questions  of  general, 
local  or  personal  interest,  and  for  criticisms  and  corrections  of  any 
matter  appearing  in  these  Papers.  Here  will  also  appear  those 
shorter  papers  and  reminiscences  which  require  but  small  space.] 

John  Kerr,  Father  and  Son. — Two  famous  men 
are  buried  iu  the  cemetery  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Yanceyvilie,  Caswell  County,  the  Reverend  John 
Kerr  and  his  son,  the  Honorable  John  Kerr.  The  old 
men  who  heard  the  former  preach  by  the  hour  (some- 
times as  many  as  four  hours),  refuse  to  admit  that 
any  man  in  any  age  of  the  world  wielded  the  wand 
of  the  orator  with  greater  supremacy  than  he.  I  call 
to  mind  at  least  three  very  old  men — all  now  de- 
ceased— whose  eyes  would  gain  a  new  light  and  brim 
with  tears,  and  whose  whole  persons  would  vibrate 
with  emotion  as  they  recalled  some  incident  of  this 
mighty  magician's  power  over  the  great  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  In  some  cases  they  could  re- 
peat his  very  words.  Rev.  Joshua  J.  James,  of  Cas- 
well, at  one  time  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  a 
man  of  large  acquaintance  and  wide  reading,  once 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  America's  great  trio,  Clay, 
Calhoun  and  Webster,  but  that  in  native  gift  and 
power  to  move  men,  Rev.  John  Kerr  was  superior 
to  any  of  these.  At  my  father's  house  in  Yancey- 
ville I  heard  Dr.  J.  B.  Jeter,  of  Richmond,  say  that 
he  had  never  read  any  evidence  of  the  power  of  Cisero 
or  of  Demosthenes  that  would  lead  him  to  consider 
these  stars  of  the  ancient  world  greater  natural  ora- 
tors than  Rev.  John  Kerr.  He  was  a  native  of  Cas- 
well County,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Virginia.    His  name  is  a  heritage  to  the  State  and  the 
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country,  and  I  have  often  thought  it  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune that  the  memory  of  his  splendid  powers  and 
career  should  perish  with  the  generation  now  all  hut 
quite  passed  away. 

Happily  the  present  generation  knows  more  of  the 
Hon.  John  Kerr.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
knew  him  well  that  he  was  at  his  best  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  of  age.  Gov.  Graham  was  often  heard  to 
say  that  the  campaign  in  which  Kerr  met  the  Hon. 
Abram  Venable  was  the  ablest  which  was  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  State. 

A  pedestal  of  granite  supports  the  simple  marble 
shaft  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  father  and  son. 
On  the  side  looking  east  over  the  great  preacher  is 
the  inscription: 

"Bev.  John  Kerr  was  born  in  Caswell  County,  N. 
C,  in  1782,  and  died  in  (May),  1842.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  an  earnest  Christian,  a  firm  Baptist, 
pastor  of  churches  in  Halifax  County,  (Va.,)  and  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  of  Bichmond,  an 
incomparable  orator,  and  a  most  popular  and  succes- 
ful  minister  of  Christ.  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  t'he  stars  forever  and 
ever.'1  I  may  say  that  he  was  in  Congress  with 
Henry  Clay  in  1811. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  shaft  overlooking  the  great 
lawyer  is  this  inscription : 

"Judge  John  Kerr  was  born  February  10,  1811, 
and  died  September  5,  1879.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  an  earnest  Christian,  a  firm  Baptist,  a  lay 
preacher,  and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Convention.     My  trust  is  in  God." 

For  many  years  Judge  Kerr  lived  in  Yanceyville. 

He  was  a  nervous,  restless  man.  Among  my  most 
vivid  recollections  of  him  is  a  habit  of  his  of  dropping 
in  at  my  father's,  saying  good  morning,  and  walking 
right  out  again,  muttering,  '"This  world  is  all  a  fleet- 
ing shore  for  man's  illusion  given."  Sometimes  he 
emphasized  the  declaration  with  extra  energy  of  voice 
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and  a  rap  of  his  cane  on  the  floor.     I  remember  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  prose  writings  of  Coleridge. 

He  died  in  Reidsville. 

Wm.  L.  Poteat. 

Wake  Forest,  September,  1897. 

Kehukee,  When  and  Where  Association. — Did 
the  first  session  of  the  Kehukee  Association  convene  ? 
And  can  you  tell  who  was  the  presiding  officer  ? 

H.  C.  H. 

About  the  year  1765  at  Kehukee  Church  in  Halifax 
County,  from  which  the  Association  took  its  name. 
The  principal  ministers  at  that  time  were  Elders  Jon- 
athan Thomas,  John  Thomas,  John  Moore,  John  Bur- 
gess, William  Burgess,  Charles  Daniel,  William  Wal- 
ker, John  Meglamre,  James  Abington,  Thomas  Pope 
and  Henry  Abbott.  The  name  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer is  not  known.  In  1774  dissensions  arose  out  of 
the  practice  of  some  churches  who  retained  in  their 
communion  persons  who  were  baptized  before  believ- 
ing. This  led  to  a  temporary  division,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation was  finally  settled  "on  a  sound  order,"  in  Au- 
gust, 1777.  It  continued  thus  until  1828,  when  the 
anti-missionary  element  obtained  control  and  changed 
its  character  and  policy.  The  missionary  element 
withdrew,  since  which  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  reg- 
ular Baptist  Association.  The  Tar  Eiver  Association 
now  occupies  largely  the  same  territory. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  printing  a  private  letter  from 
Dr.  Whitsitt  to  Dr.  Hufham.  We  believe  it  will 
prove  of  general  interest.  (Criticized  by  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt.) 

Louisville,  July  27,  1897. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D.  D. — 

Dear  Bro :  I  have  read  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Papers  from  the  beginning  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  perform- 
ances that  has  appeared  for  a  long  season  in  this  de- 
partment of  research.  I  am  proud  of  it  and  grateful 
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for  it.  I  rejoice  when  anybody  does  real  "work  for 
Baptist  history.  The  third  number  came  to  hand 
when  I  was  occupied  with  various  concerns,  and  I 
failed  to  give  it  the  attention  that  it  deserved.  I 
have  read  it  over  with'"-  the  past  tew  days,  and  es- 
pecially your  noble  paper  on  the  Baptists  :  f  North  Car- 
olina, which  I  hail  with  sincere  delight.  It  cor, firms 
many  points  that  were  previously  included  in  my  lec- 
tures and  affords  much  desired  instruction  on  many 
ither  points.  I  beg  permission  to  reason  with  you 
:  n  a  t  :  izit  :  r  two : 

1.  In  lis  History  :  North  Carolina,  Mr.  iloore 
says ;  Sir  William  Berkeley.  Governor  of  Virginia, 
drove  out  of  that  colony  in  1653  the  Baptists  and 
Quakers  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  Alt  emarle  region 

:  2  arolina. " "     That  is  a  highly  important  stater^n: 
I  cannot  t  elieve  that  it  is  spurious.     It  must  be  justi- 
fied by  the  Colonial  Ee :   rds    :  Virginia  or  North  Car- 
olina.    And  vet   vou  make  no  dennite  mention  of 
1    " 

_  Have  you  not  :  mmitted  a  blunder  in  minimiz- 
ing the  difference  etw  r_i  the  -eneral  and  the  Par- 
ticular Baptists"?     They  were  the  poles  apart  in  the 

eriod  :i  which  you  treat:  much  farther  apart  than 
at  present  is  the  sase.  The  inference  between  them 
was  the  leading  item  :i  the  Baptist  situation  and 
general  I  aptists  lominated  in  America  from  1639  to 
174  Efthatfact  should  be  overlooked,  2forth Caro- 
hzn  Baptist  history  — :  aid  be  an  insoluble  riddle.  The 
overthrow  ::  :hr  jeneral  Baptists  of  iNorth  Carolina 
by  John  Gano.  P.  P.  Van  Horn  ana  :  thers  from  Phil- 
a  ielphia  Assc  nation,  furnishes  a  landmark  that  must 
abid-  foi  ages.  I  am  a  Particular  Baptist  through- 
out, but  I  have  sometimes  been  moved  tc  tears  by  the 
sad  fate  :i  rial  Palmei.  when  hi-  nourishing  fields — 
the  most  prosperous  body  :z  Baptist  te:t It  it  that 
time  ir_  the  world — was  vei  an  and  trampled  down 
by  his  enemies.  Paul  Palmer  excites  my  imagination 
and  evokes  my  sympathy.  He  was  a  great  and  wor- 
thy man.  sua  :  \^.~.  t-:  ha~e  a  mmmient  =omew?_ere 
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in  Xorth  Carolina.  His  sign  manual  is  still  found  on 
the  Baptists  of  the  State :  they  can  never  escape  from 
him.. 

3.  In  England  during  this  period  the  General  Bap- 
tists consorted  almost  all  the  time  with  the  Quakers. 
and  but  rarely  with  the  Independents.  It  was  the 
Particular  Baptists  wh  :  : : :  m  i  i  mixed  churches  ~  rith 
Independents.  Why  should  the  General  Baptists  f 
North  Carolina  hav^  neglected  the  rakers  in  favor 
of  the  Independents?  Are  you  quite  sure  of  your 
ground  at  this  point '? 

-i.  My  reading  of  Baptist  History  in  America 
leads  me  to  affirm  a  steady  movement  from  open 
communion  towards  close  communion  Yon:  ra- 
tion that  in  North  Carolina  Baptist  people  at  the  -- 
ginning  cultivated  mixed  churches  is  very  striking. 
I  was  nor  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  such 
nomenon  had  been  displayed  outside  :  England;  m 
it  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  contention  6]  ea 
communion  v~as  once  an  open  question  in  other  sec- 
tions besides  North  Carolina:  in  the  last  fifty  y<  -  it 
is  hardly  an  open  question  in  any  quarter,  prais  ?  ~"_ir 
Lord. 

I  greatly  welcome  your  work,  which  displays 
study  and  insight.     I  sincerely  hoj  s  that  y     .  vill 
prosecute  it  to  the  end. 

Fraternally.  AVu.  H.  TVz:t- 

Please  make  my  regards  to  Bro.  Lassiter.  t 

my  good  hosts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zollicoffer. 

This  statement,  in  pan  1.  is  either  a  typogra]  I 
error  or  Major  Moore  is  :  dstaken.   Sir  TTilliam  Berke- 
ley was  not  then  Governor  of  Virginia.     He  was  de- 
posed in   1651,  and  was  not   restored  to  that     ffic< 
until  March  13.   1660,  jus:   before  the  accessi  : 

Charles  II..  on  April29.  1660.  In  1653.  Richard  Ben- 
nett was  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  dissenter, 
and  as  such  had  a  church  of  dissenters  on  his  3  ata- 
tion  in  Nansemond  County,  which  was  driven  ut  : 
the  colony  about  181S  or  1849.  Bennett,  with 
ably  the  larger  number,  took  refuge  in  Marvla] 
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whence  he  returned  as  a  Commissioner  of  Parliament 
in  1651,  to  take  the  submission  of  Virginia,  which 
had  theretofore  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II., 
with  such  loyalty  as  to  induce  that  Prince,  while  a 
refugee  at  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  devise  the 
addition  en  dat  Virginia  quintain,  to  the  motto  of  the 
English  coat  of  arms,  making  the  five  elements  of  his 
monarchy  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Virginia.  Others  of  the  N ansemond  Church,  of  whom 
George  Durant  is  best  known,  settled  in  Alamance. 
This  dispersion  of  the  N  ansemond  church  has  been 
mentioned  with  some  particularity  in  Dr.  Hufham's 
papers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  same  re- 
ferred to  in  Moore's  History. 

The  question  raised  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  have 
already  received  consideration  in  his  second  paper  by 
Dr.  Hufham,  and  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  suc- 
ceeding papers.  Enough  has  already  appeared  to  in- 
dicate that  in  our  view  the  flourishing  field  of  Paul 
Palmer  was  not  ' '  overrun  and  trampled  down  by  his 
enemies, ' '  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  this  day  occu- 
pied by  Baptists,  who  in  vigor,  soundness  of  doctrine 
and  enterprise,  are  second  to  none. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Whitsitt  for  this  frank  crit- 
icism. If  our  brethren  will  only  see  that  this  is  the 
way  to  set  history  straight,  we  shall  have  questions 
and  criticisms  pouring  upon  us  in  abundance,  and 
that  is  just  what  we  wish. 

Education. — Were  the  Baptists  the  first  North  Car- 
olinians to  establish  schools  for  the  higher  education 
of  girls?  Red  Springs. 

No.  One  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  brethren 
inadvertently  made  a  statement  to  that  effect  before 
the  Baptist  Chautauqua,  but  was  prompt  to  correct 
the  error.  The  Moravians  led  in  this  work.  Salem 
Academy  was  founded  in  1804.  It  was  some  forty 
years  later  when  other  denominations  followed  their 
example.  The  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  at 
Murfreesboro  was  established  in  1848. 
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Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle. — Is  it  true  that  one  of  the 
early  pastors  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh 
was  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of  the  church,  and  who 
was  he? 

Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  was  pastor  of  that  church 
about  1840.  The  church  at  that  time  was  very  weak. 
It  is  said  that  the  pastor  became  personally  responsi- 
ble for  a  considerable  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
the  first  brick  meeting  house  for  the  Baptists  of  Ral- 
eigh. The  church  was  unable  to  meet  the  debt  at 
maturity  and  it  lies  been  alleged  that  the  pastor  was 
imprisoned  for  the  debt.  The  money  was  raised, 
largely  by  the  help  of  gentlemen  not  then  members 
of  the  church.  Bro.  W.  C.  Upchurch,  we  believe  still 
alive  and  residing  in  Raleigh,  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive in  paying  the  debt,  told  Br.  Hufham  seme  years 
ago  that  Bro.  Battle  was  not  imprisoned,  but  was  ar- 
rested. We  will  thank  some  brother  in  Raleigh  to 
see  Bro.  Upchurch  and  learn  the  truth  of  this.  Yv7e 
suspect  that  Bro.  J.  J.  Biggs  had  a  part  in  this  trans- 
action, and  if  Bro.  F.  S.  Biggs  can  give  us  any  light 
on  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  The  records 
of  Wake  County  show  a  judgment  and  execution 
issued  against  Mr.  Battle  on.  March  4,  1841,  in  favor 
of  Chas.  Dewey,  Cashier,  for  $1,750,  with  interest 
and  costs.  This  was  returned  by  the  Sheriff — "Paid 
at  the  bank."  This  is  most  likely  the  debt  referred 
to,  and  the  Sheriff's  return  indicates  that  there  was 
no  imprisonment. 

The  University. — Are  the  men  who  are  fighting  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  natives  of  this  State? 

This  question  is  hardly  a  legitimate  one  for  this  mag- 
azine. We  do  not  know  any  one  who  professes  to  be 
fighting  the  University.  For  several  years  a  contro- 
versy has  been  waged  between  certain  educational 
leaders,  which  seems  to  centre  about  three  points. 
1.  The  true  relation  between  the  University  and  the 
colleges.  2.  The  Policy  of  State  aid  to  Higher  Edu- 
cation.    3.    Christian   Education.     These   are   grave 
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questions  of  state-craft,  of  economics  and  of  religion, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  opposing  contentions  is  not 
dependent  in  any  measure  upon  the  place  of  any 
man's  birth.  This  fact  seems  to  have  played  but  lit- 
tle part  in  the  alignment  of  parties  upon  the  questions, 
e.  g. ,  Dr.  Hume  and  Prof.  Massey  on  the  one  side  and 
Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Kilgo  on  the  other  were  born  out- 
side the  State.  We  wish  ten  thousand  more  like  them 
would  move  in.  President  Alderman,  J.  P.  Caldwell 
and  Dr.  Kingsbury  on  the  one  hand,  and  C.  Durham, 
John  E.  White  and  J.  W.  Bailey  on  the  other,  were 
born  in  North  Carolina.  These  are  questions  for  men 
who  are  large  enough  and  broad  enough  to  discuss 
principles  in  a  manly  way,  and  we  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  debtors  to  every  one  who  shall  help  to  a  true 
conclusion.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  opening 
our  pages  to  this  controversy.    It  is  outside  our  field. 

Baptist  Histories. — Have  there  been  any  Baptist 
histories  published  in  North  Carolina,  or  relating  to 
North  Carolina,  and  where  can  copies  be  had? 

Yes,  the  History  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  by 
Lemuel  Burkitt  and  Jesse  Read,  published  in  1803,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  earliest  North  Carolina  his- 
tory published  within  the  State.  There  are  also  a  his- 
tory of  Sandy  Creek  Association,  18 — ,  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Purify;  the  Chowan  Association,  187 — ,  by  James 
Delke ;  the  Broad  River  and  Kings  Mountain  Associ- 
ation, 187 — ,  by  John  R.  Logan;  the  Bear  Creek  Asso- 
ciation, 18—,  by  Maj.  Foote;  the  Catawba  River  Asso- 
ciation, 18 — ,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Poe;  the  Grassy  Creek 
Church,  18 — ,  by  Rev.  R.  I.  Devin;  Memoir  of  Rev.  J. 
L.  Prichard,  186 — ,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham;  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Rev.  Johnson  Olive.  To  these  may  be 
added  Aspland's  Register,  Mark  Bennett's  Missionary 
and  anti-missionary  Baptists,  and  a  great  many  his- 
torical articles  in  Recorder,  the  Baptist  Almanac,  etc. 
We  are  unable  to  say  where  they  can  be  procured, 
except  the  History  of  Grassy  Creek  Church,  which 
we  think  may  be  procured  of  the  author  at  Oxford. 
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Francis  Oliver. — Elder  John  T.  Albritton,  Mount 
Olive,  N.  C,  points  out  an  error  of  dates  in  the  no- 
tice of  Francis  Oliver,  page  235  of  the  Historical  Pa- 
pers for  July. 

Francis  Oliver  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church  at  Bear  Marsh,  Duplin  County,  in  1785.  In 
that  year  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  licentiate  for  several  years, 
and  in  1792  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  have  had  any  share  in  its  organ- 
ization. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Bro. 
Albritton.  His  life  has  been  filled  with  diverse  labors 
for  the  good  of  men.  For  some  years  he  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  his 
native  State,  and  we  hope  to  make  free  use  of  his  large 
stock  of  well  digested  information. 

Dr.  Lewis'  Reminiscences. — Bro.  F.  S.  Biggs,  re- 
ferring to  Dr.  Lewis'  paper  in  our  July  number, 
writes : 

In  the  July,  1897,  issue  of  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Papers,  just  received,  a  very  kind  mention 
is  made  of  my  father,  Major  J.  J.  Biggs,  by  Dr.  Lewis. 
But  lie  has  his  name  wrong.  His  full  name  was  Jo- 
seph John  Biggs  (not  James  Joseph  Biggs).  My 
father  always  wrote  his  name  J.  J.  Biggs,  never  in 
full,  and  as  his  father's  name  was  James  and  his  old- 
est son  (my  brother)  is  named  James,  many  thought 
his  name  was  James  also.  Mr.  Pescud's  name  was 
Peter  Francisco  Pescud." 

Elias  Dodson. — We  give  a  receipt  of  Elias  Dodson, 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  many  who  still  re- 
member his  consecrated,  earnest  life:  "August  7, 
1818.  Received  of  Nathaniel  J.  Palmer,  Treasurer  of 
the  Beulah  Association,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
in  full  for  my  services  as  missionary  for  the  Beulah 
Association  for  the  past  year,  deducting  as  I  do  fifty 
dollars  for  my  absence  and  attention  to  private  busi- 
ness. Elias  Dodson. 
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In  this  department  will  be  noticed  from  time  to 
time  such  books  as  shall  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose, 
except  such  as  we  may  exclude  in  the  exercise  of  our 
discretion.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  publishers 
send  us  such  publications  as  appeal  to  intelligent, 
thoughtful  people.  We  can  do  them  no  good  by  no- 
ticing those  of  any  other  character  We  are  concerned 
to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  historical  studies, 
and  shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  work  along  this  line. 

The  first  book  upon  our  table  this  month  is  "Mak- 
ers of  the  American  Republic, '*  by  David  Gregg,  D. 
D.  (E.  B.  Treat,  New  York).  The  title  of  this  book 
is  somewhat  misleading.  It  is  not  a  serious  study  of 
history,  but  a  series  of  patriotic  addresses  delivered  on 
special  occasions,  and  most  of  them  from  the  author's 
own  pulpit.  They  are  designed  to  inspire  a  deeper 
and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  and  the  purpose  is  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  lectures  are  full  of  spirit  and 
fire,  and  glow  with  patriotic  fervor.  An  extract  will 
serve  to  show  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  author. 
"We  need  something  to  incite  us  to  the  history  of  our 
country.  Our  National  history  is  a  page  from  God's 
own  book,  and  is  full  of  Divine  lessons.  We  need  to 
know  what  our  nation  incarnates ;  we  need  to  know 
what  our  institutions  cost ;  we  need  to  know  how  the 
builders  of  our  nation  suffered  and  worked.  Our  in- 
stitutions cost  time  and  blood  and  brain.  Our  Re- 
public incarnates  scholarship  and  patriotism  and  re- 
formations and  revolutions,  and  the  wise  providence 
of  that  God  who  is  the  eternal  Master  Builder  of 
States.  Are  these  things  so?  then  we  have  some- 
thing in  our  Republic  to  prize,  something  to  be  proud 
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of,  something  to  be  loyal  to,  something  to  perpetuate, 
something  to  pray  for,  and  something  for  which  we 
should  send  to  God  our  whole  hearted  and  enthusias- 
tic Te  Deum. ' '     Students  of  American  history  will  be 

disappointed.  Eulogy  takes  the  place  of  judgment, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  discrimination  and  accuracy. 
The  account  is  not  balanced  between  the  forces  which 
contribute  to  the  making  of  the  Eepublic.     The  part 

of  some,  at  least,  is  overdrawn.  The  Virginia  colo- 
nists, the  Pilgrim  Forefathers,  the  Puritan  Founders, 
the  Hollanders  in  the  New  Netherlands,  the  Scotch, 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Quakers  are  in  turn  the  sub- 
jects of  indiscriminate  eulogy.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  aside  from  a  few  Dutch,  Huguenots  and  Ger- 
mans, not  very  considerable  in  number  as  compared 
with  the  whole  population,  that  part  of  America 
which  made  the  American  Republic  was  essentially 
English  and  the  institutions  were  English  in  their 
origin.  Possessing  a  composite  population,  the  best 
of  all  nations  was  laid  hold  of  and  made  to  serve  in 
creating  distinctively  American  institutions.  Large 
importance  is  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  were  quickly  lost  in  the  Puritans,  and  to 
the  Huguenots,  who,  with  all  their  virtues,  were  too 
few  in  number  and  too  scattered  to  wield  any  very 
great  influence.  The  Baptists  are  ignored.  These 
gave  in  Rhode  Island  the  first  illustration  of  a  secu- 
larized State.  Their  every  church  in  every  State  was 
a  bright  and  a  shining  light  upon  that  great  principle, 
now  entered  into  the  organic  life  of  the  American 
States,  that  Religion  is  of  God  and  not  of  the  State. 
There  was  not  in  any  other  of  the  American  people 
that  uniform  and  steady  adherance  to  the  principle 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  The  influence  of  these 
people  in  every  State  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  true  balance  is  struck  of  the  influences 
which  made  the  American  Republic.  It  concerns  us 
to  correct  but  one  inaccuracy.  The  Battle  of  Ala- 
mance is  credited  to  the  Presbyterians.  Gov.  Tryon, 
who  fought  the  Regulators,   called  them  "Quakers 
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and  Baptists*':  and  Gov.  Swain,  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, while  President  of  the  State  University,  wrote 
the  best  history  of  the  War  of  the  Regulation  which 
has  yet  appeared.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the 
Baptists  praise  for  this  first  assertion  of  individual 
rights.  These  defects  mar  the  book,  but  do  not  de- 
stoy  its  merit.  It  may  be  bought  with  the  assurance 
that  it  is  worth  the  reading  and  is  free  from  dullness. 

*'  The  JEneid  of  Virgil."  translated  into  English; 
Blank  Verse,  by  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  (^Stu- 
dent's Edition."1  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  noted  student  of  the  classics 
that  the  master  pieces  of  foreign  literature  should  be 
read,  even  by  competent  linguists,  in  English  trans- 
lations. Owing  to  the  decreasing  number  of  students 
in  our  colleges  who  take  the  Greek  and  Latin  courses, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  master  pieces  in  those  lan- 
guages will  become  unknown  to  the  next  generation, 
except  through  translations.  These,  who  as  school 
boys,  have  painfully  and  laboriously  viewed  the  great- 
epic  of  Virgil  through  the  darkened  mediums  of  the 
original  text,  will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  pious  -Eneas  and  unhappy  Dido,  by  reading  the 
delightful  blank  verse  translation  of  the  _Eneid  by 
Prof.  Cranch.  Hitherto  the  best  translation  of  this 
poem  into  English,  with  possibly  one  exception,  have 
been  done  in  rhymed  couplets.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  blank  verse  is  superior,  in  that  while  it  is  consis- 
tent with  strict  metrical  form,  it  renders  a  more  literal 
translation  possible.  Prof.  Cranch  has  given  us  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original  in  fluent,  poetic,  yet 
compact  and  carefully  constructed  blank  verse. 

Everybody  knows  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  loves 
him  for  that  matter.  But  who  ever  thought  of  him 
as  a  historian '?  He  is.  though,  and  has  done  good 
work.  --Georgia.  From  the  Invasion  of  De  Soto  to 
Keeent  Times. "  <D.  Applet  on  &  Co..  XewYork.'i  This 
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is  a  small  book  of  only  315  pages.  It  is  not  humorous 
either,  except  as  every  bright  and  humorous  man  will 
light  up  even  serious  work.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an 
exhaustive  history,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  history  of  the  State.  The 
larger  and  more  striking  events  are  set  in  order,  and 
we  pass  along  the  way  viewing  them  with  a  pleasant 
companion,  who  points  them  out  and  tells  their  story 
with  sympathy  for  Georgia  and  the  right  all  the 
time.  His  purpose  is  stated  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
preface:  "In  preparing  the  pages  that  follow  the 
writer  has  had  in  view  the  desirability  of  familiariz- 
ing the  youth  of  Georgia  with  the  salient  facts  of  the 
State's  history  in  a  way  that  shall  make  the  further 
study  of  that  history  a  delight  instead  of  a  task. ' ' 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  "Stories  From 
American  History, ' '  in  which  we  sincerely  hope  that 
North  Carolina  will  be  represented.  In  no  one  of  the 
series  of  American  histories  or  biographies,  of  which 
several  have  been  published  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  this  State  been  represented.  Her  history  is  full  of 
incident,  both  romantic  and  adventurous,  with  not  a  lit- 
tle tragedy  worked  in.  The  settlement  of  Eoanoke  Is- 
land and  the  loss  of  the  colonists ;  the  birth  of  Virginia 
Dare ;  the  coming  of  George  Durant ;  the  Settlement 
of  Albemarle ;  the  Cape  Fear  Settlements ;  the  Church 
Establishment;  the  Proprietary  and  Colonial  Contro- 
versies ;  Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act ;  the  War  of  the 
Regulation ;  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; the  Battles  of  Moore  Creek;  Kings  Mountain 
and  Guilford  Court  House ;  the  State  of  Franklin — 
the  first  secession.  These  are  a  few  of  the  notable 
things  of  the  early  days.  In  between  are  other 
events  equally  stirring  and  just  as  influential  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  State  as  those  named.  These 
things  are  worth  the  telling,  and  worth  the  printing 
in  just  that  beautiful  form  which  characterizes  the 
work  of  the  Appletons.  "No  American  history  has 
been  adequately  written  except  the  history  of  New 
England. ' '    That  New  England  history  is  better  writ- 
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ten  than  other  American  history  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  note  the  efforts  made  to  ascertain  and 
preserve  the  facts  of  that  history.  There  lie  before 
us  Vols.  50  and  51  of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Geological  Eegister.  (Boston.)  This  is  a  maga- 
zine of  about  one  hundred,  and  fifty  pages,  equal  to 
about  three  hundred  pages  of  these  papers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  in  the  space  at  our  command  the  broad 
scope  of  this  publication.  There  are  personal  sketches 
and  portraits  in  every  number,  family  histories  and 
genealogies,  all  sorts  of  court  records,  e.  g.,  marriages 
intentions  of  marriage  (a  sort  of  notice  which  seems 
to  have  once  obtained  in  New  England,  as  marriage- 
bonds  in  this  State.)  Abstracts  of  wills  and  other  con- 
veyances, baptisms,  abstracts  of  English  records  re- 
lating to  families,  later  in  America,  family  records, 
correspondence,  in  fact  everything  imaginable  which 
could  put  into  the  hands  of  students  facts  capable  of 
ascertainment  from  public  or  private  sources  relating 
to  the  people  of  that  section.  When  we  remember 
that  this  is  only  one  publication  representing  one  so- 
ciety, we  may  see  how  New  England  history  has  been 
and  is  still  being  written,  and  also  how  North  Caro- 
lina history  must  be  written,  if  it  is  ever  done.  We 
would  be  glad  for  our  people  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  such  publication  as  the  Register,  that  we  may 
be  moved  to  more  active  efforts  than  at  present. 

The  greatest  historical  work  ever  attempted  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  publication  of  the  Colonial  Records 
of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  William  L. 
Saunders.  Their  publication  has  greatly  stimulated 
researches  in  North  Carolina  history,  which  must  be 
further  quickened  by  the  additional  volumes  of  State 
Records,  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Judge  Clark's  work  to 
say  that  it  exhibits  both  interest  and  industry  fully 
equal  to  that  shown  by  Col.  Saunders.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
the  Colonial  and  State  Records,  donated  by  the  trus- 
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tees  of  the  State  Library  to  our  Historical  Society. 
We  would  be  glad  to  see  arrangements  devised  for 
making  further  available,  for  historical  purposes,  the 
records  in  the  public  offices  of  the  State.  The  State 
Records  will  end  with  1790,  but  nearly  our  whole 
experiment  in  self  government  is  of  a  later  date,  yet 
the  highly  important  records  of  this  later  period,  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
largely  inaccessible.  The}'  are  not  even  indexed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  office  is  a  pure  matter  of 
speculation.  An  adequate  history  of  the  State  is  im- 
possible under  such  circumstances.  The  Secretary  of 
State  should  by  all  means  be  authorized  to  engage 
some  competent  person  to  index  all  the  records  and 
papers  of  his  office ;  and  if  the  records  of  the  other 
offices  are  in  the  same  condition,  a  like  work  ought  to 
be  done  for  them. 
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[The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  are  published 
quarterly  by  a  Publication  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Historical  Society  in  October,  January,  April  and  July.  The 
Publication  Committe  consists  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D.  I).,  Rev. 
N.  B.  Cobb,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas  Pittman.  The  numbers  will  con- 
tain about  sixty-four  pages  and  usually  a  portrait  or  other  picture 
of  some  place  or  object  of  denominational  interest.  Terms,  §1.0t»  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers  30  cents.  All  communications 
and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 
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Dr.  Royall  has  secured  full  materials  for  his  sketch 
of  Rev.  Elias  Dodson,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  paper  for  our  use,  which  shall  be 
a  worthy  memorial  of  that  noble  and  unselfish  brother. 
We  hope  to  have  it  appear  at  an  early  day. 

Brethren  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  making  early  re- 
mittance of  the  amounts  due  us  on  subscriptions. 
The  Society  has  no  endowment  upon  which  we  may 
draw.  We  are  dependent  entirely  upon  our  subscrib- 
ers for  support,  and  we  will  not  contract  a  debt. 

WTe  regret  our  inability  to  present  a  picture  of  Bear 
Marsh  Church  with  Bro.  Albritton's  interesting 
sketch.  We  have  a  photograph  of  the  building  but 
the  cut  is  not  yet  prepared.  It  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  is  one  of  the  old  churches,  and  we  are  making 
arrangements  to  publish  cuts  of  several  of  our  oldest 
buildings. 

When  we  published  Bro.  Brewer's  Life  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Wait,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  portrait  to  ac- 
company it.  By  the  courtesy  of  "The  Wake  Forest 
Student"  we  publish  it  in  this  number.  We  know 
there  are  niauy  who  will  be  glad  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  one  who  wrought  so  faithfully  and  efficiently 
for  our  upbuilding. 
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We  have  made  arrangements  with  Edwards  & 
Broughton  for  binding  the  Historical  Papers.  For  a 
good  binding  fifty  cents  will  be  charged.  The  num- 
bers can  be  sent  directly  to  Edwards  &  Broughton, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.     Sender  will  pay  postage  both  ways. 

The  supply  of  No.  2  is  so  nearly  exhausted  that  we 
can  furnish  but  a  few  more  complete  copies  of  Vol- 
ume 1.  Persons  wishing  this  volume  must  send  in 
their  orders  promptly.  We  cannot  furnish  No.  2, 
except  in  volumes. 

With  this  number  we  begin  the  second  volume  of 
these  papers.  There  have  come  to  us  during  the 
past  year  many  expressions  of  appreciation.  These 
kind  words  have  not  been  confined  to  members  of  our 
own  denomination,  such  gentlemen  and  students  of 
our  history  as  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Capt.  Samuel  A. 
Ashe,  Justice  Walter  Clark,  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
and  the  President  of  our  State  University,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Alderman,  have  been  most  cordial  in  their  commen- 
dation. The  press  of  the  State  have  spoken  only  in 
kindness,  and,  foremost  of  all  the  secular  press  in 
this  respect,  has  been  the  veteran  editor  of  the  "Wil- 
mington Messenger. ' '  Words  of  praise  from  one  so 
just  and  so  capable  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  us. 
Many  of  our  brethren  are  giving  us  warm  support.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  name  in  this  connection 
brethren  J.  W.  Bailey,  John  E.  White,  W.  L.  Poteat, 
M.  L.  Kesler,  J.  B.  Carlisle,  Henry  Sheets,  J.  T.  Al- 
britton  and  T.  J.  Taylor.  We  are  also  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  intelligent  interest  of  Bro.C.  B.  Edwards, 
who,  in  the  printing  office  of  Edwards  &  Broughton, 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  attractive  appearance 
of  our  publication. 

New  Papers. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  Plon.  Clement  Dowd,  who  is  distinguished 
as  lawyer,  banker  and  Congressman,  and  more  re- 
cently as  author  of  the  "Life  of  Vance, "  has  con- 
sented to  prepare  us  a  paper  on  Rev.    P.  W.  Dowd. 


4  B:ipt:*t  Historical  Papers. 

We  hope  he  will  give  wider  scope  to  his  work  and 
write  of  the  Dowd  family  in  North  Carolina.  Their 
usefulness  and  influence  have  been  marked,  and  the 
younger  generation  give  promise  of  measuring  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  fathers.  They  have  generally 
been  Baptists,  but  our  Methodist  brethren  have  bor- 
rowed a  few  of  them,  who  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
back  home. 

Eon.  John  H.  Kerr.  Jr..  Mayor  of  Warrenton  and 
an  attorney  of  that  old  home  of  able  men.  is  a  native 
of  Caswell  County,  and  a  member  of  that  family, 
which  gave  us  Rev.  John  Kerr  and  Judge  John 
Kerr.  He  has  promised  us  some  papers  on  the  Bap- 
i  -  Families  of  Caswell.  Such  names  as  Graves, 
Poteat.  Kerr,  Lea  Eeid  and  Settle  will  give  interest 
::  the  g  rries. 

3V.  T.  J.  Taylor,  the  Warrenton  Bishop,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Mecklenburg,  and  as  a  boy  was  a  pupil  at 
Charl  ::  sv.  R.  H.  Griffith,  one  of  the  noblest 

m  n  who  ever  labored  in  North  Carolina.     He  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  learning  ihe  early  his- 
tory of  Charlotte  Baptists. "  He  will  write  of  their 
hi   bory  prior  to  1870.     Our  junior  became  a  member 
I    hat  zhm  ih  when  a  mere  youth,  and  for  some  time 
i   vious   to   1885  tt:.s  its  clerk.     He  will  attempt  to 
write  something  ::  its  life  from  1870  to  1885.     We 
hope  to  persuade  Bro,  W.   C.   Dowd,   editor  of  the 
"Mecklenburg   Times"    and    ex- Senator   from   that 
county;  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  Baptist  devel- 
opment in  that  splendid  city  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Bro.   J.    C.  Birdsong.    ex- State  Librarian,  and  for 
y  ars  Clerk  of  the  Raleigh  Association,  has  consented 
to  prepare  us  a  history  of  that  Association. 

The  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
during  the  session  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
at  Oxford,  in  December.  The  present  officers  are 
Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  President;  J.  C.  Caddell, 
Secretary;  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Treasurer:  Rev.  J.  D. 
Hufham.  D.  D.,  Rev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas 
M.  Pittman,   Publication  Committee.     The  meeting 
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ought  to  be  largely  attended.  There  has  never  been 
such  an  opportunity  for  affecting  the  purpose  of  its 
organization  as  now.  Where  our  history  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion,  enthusiastic  interest  has  been 
aroused.  At  Red  Springs  the  speeches  of  Bro.  Kes- 
ler,  Prof.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Simms  fired  the  people.  At 
the  "Warren  Union,  held  at  Macon  in  August,  the 
speeches  of  Dr.  Fleming,  Bro.  T.  J.  Taylor  and^Capt. 
N.  L.  Shaw  had  a  like  effect.  We  urge  that  every 
Union  meeting  have  as  one  of  the  topics  for  discus- 
sion, "North  Carolina  Baptist  History,"  and  then  let 
some  brother  represent  the  Historical  Papers. 
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THE  BAPTISTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
J.  D.  HUFHAM. 

FIFTH    PAPER. 

In  this  series  of  papers  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  set  forth  in  some  adequate  fashion  the  purely  re- 
ligious work  of  the  early  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  large  and  lofty  purpose,  as  novel 
as  it  was  sublime,  prosecuted  with  a  courage,  skill 
and  patience  which  entitle  the  movement  to  a  place 
among  the  splendid  achievements  of  Christianity. 

In  1727  the  Baptists  organized  a  single  church,  now 
known  as  Shiloh,  in  Camden  county,  for  permanent 
and  aggressive  work  towards  the  evangelization  of 
North  Carolina.  In  less  than  fifty  years  they  had 
established  churches  in  every  county  in  the  Province, 
and  taken  rank  above  all  others  as  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  the  people.  From  Tryon  county,  now  Euth- 
erford,  which  was  then  the  western  limit,  to  Curri- 
tuck, from  the  borders  of  Virginia  to  South  Carolina, 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
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ley  of  the  Yadkin,  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  tribu- 
taries, in  those  fine  regions,  watered  by  the  Eoanoke 
and  the  Tar,  the  Neuse  and  the  Trent,  the  Flat  River 
and  the  Eno,  the  Chowan  and  the  Pasquotank,  the 
Perquimans  and  the  North  River,  the  New  River  and 
the  Shallotte,  people  had  heard  and  believed  the  sim- 
ple doctrines  of  Grace  as  proclaimed  by  these  plain, 
earnest  men,  and  had  entered  into  covenant  relations 
with  each  other  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  the  truths  which  had  been  preached  to  them.  The 
movement  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province 
into  Virginia,  where  it  spread  with  remarkable  rap- 
idity and  power,  into  South  Carolina,  where  it  ob- 
tained ready  access  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
into  Georgia,  where  the  efforts  of  the  Magistrate  to 
stay  its  progress  were  futile. 

The  novelty  and  the  daring  of  the  enterprise  is  not 
understood  or  appreciated  in  these  times  when  the 
principles  which  it  represented  are  no  longer  called  in 
question.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  an  effort  had  been  made  on  any  large 
scale  to  establish  and  maintain  churches  without  the 
aid  or  encouragement  of  the  civil  government,  and 
even  in  the  face  of  its  opposition.  In  New  England 
the  Puritans  were  in  close  and  intolerant  alliance  with 
the  State.  In  Virginia  the  same  thing  was  true  of 
the  Episcopalians.  In  the  little  Province  of  Rhode 
Island  Roger  Williams  had  founded  a  church,  but  it 
was  without  vigorous  life  and  without  the  spirit  of 
heavenly  propagandise,  which  characterized  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  early  days  in  North  Carolina.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  here,  but  in  Scotland  and  Geneva  their 
church  was  in  alliance  with  the  State,  and  in  England 
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they  had  sought  to  force  their  polity  on  the  people 
with  an  insistence  which  called  forth  the  sneers  of 
Milton.  Whitfield  and  Wesley  both  declared,  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  with  earnest  iteration,  that  they 
were  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Lutherans,  who  were  here,  were  still  members  of  the 
State  Church  of  the  father-land.  The.  Episcopalians 
were  nominally  the  State  Church,  and  were  doing 
what  they  dared,  to  discourage  dissent.  The  Baptist 
movement  was,  therefore,  as  novel  as  it  was  heroic, 
and  as  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  results  as  any- 
thing recorded  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  furnish  prac- 
tical and  ample  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  re- 
ligion and  the  churches  are  not  dependent  on  any  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  civil  government.  Others 
had  held  this  truth,  but  Paul  Palmer  and  William 
Sojourner,  Shubael  Stearns  and  Daniel  Marshall  not 
only  proclaimed  it,  but  also  established  it  by  living 
examples,  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  in  such  cases. 
Their  names  are  worthy  to  be  enshrined  with  those 
whom  the  State  delights  to  honor  for  eminent  and 
unselfish  service  in  other  walks  of  life. 

But  the  Baptists  rendered  service  of  another  kind 
during  the  colonial  period.  They  were  active  partic- 
ipants, during  its  whole  course,  in  the  long  struggle 
through  which  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  pre- 
served and  established.  To  this  feature  of  their  work 
the  remainder  of  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  English  Colo- 
nies in  America,  established  after  the  Restoration. 
When  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
1660,  it  seemed  that  all  which  the  Puritans  had  done 
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or  attempted  to  do  was  swept  away.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  loss  was  only  apparent.  All  of  the  great 
principles,  religious  and  political,  which,  through  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  times,  had  been  the  subjects 
of  contention,  were  settled  by  the  English  people  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  and  towards  them  the  Crown 
and  the  Government  have  been  moving  ever  since. 
When  Ghillingworth  wrote  his  famous  challenge  and 
battle-cry,  "The  Bible,  the  Bible  alone  the  religion  of 
Protestants,"  h8  was  expressing  not  merely  an  indi- 
vidual opinion,  but  a  popular  conviction.  And  so  in 
reference  to  another  great  truth  which  was  enun- 
ciated by  Hales  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  well  as  Ghil- 
lingworth; all  speaking  not  for  themselves  only,  but 
also  for  the  people.  It  is,  that  the  Bible,  being  God's 
revelation  to  man,  is  to  be  interpreted  not  by  tradi- 
tion or  authority,  but  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
Bacon  had  rudely  set  aside  tradition  in  matters  of 
scientific  investigation,  and  thoughtful  men  had  come 
to  see  with  the  popular  mind  that  the  same  rule  holds 
in  the  higher  domain  of  religious  enquiry.  Still  an- 
other great  principle,  which  springs  from  the  other 
two,  had  taken  possesison  of  the  popular  heart.  It  is, 
that  in  questions  of  faith  and  duty  the  mind  and  the 
conscience  must  be  free,  answerable  to  God  alone.  On 
this  subject  Ghillingworth  spoke  in  sentences,  of 
which  one  still  feels  the  glow  as  he  reads.  "  Take 
away,"  said  he,  "  this  persecution,  burning,  cursing, 
damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the  words  of  men 
as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of  Christians  only  to  Re- 
lieve Christ  and  to  call  no  man  Master  but  Him.  .  . 
Protestants  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  offer  violence 
to  other  men's  consciences." 
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As  it  was  in  religion,  so  in  politics.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  talk  of  the  time  about  the  Divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  duty  of  non-resistance,  the  people  had 
seen  their  way  straight  to  the  truth.  Hobbes  ex- 
pressed a  part  of  it  when  he  taught  that  all  power  re- 
sides originally  in  the  people,  and  that  rulers  exercise 
only  a  delegated  power.  John  Locke  went  the  whole 
way  and  declared  that  rulers  are  to  exercise  their  del- 
egated powers  for  the  common  weal,  and  failing  of 
this  they  may  be  resisted.  The  civil  war  under  Crom- 
well and  the  Ee volution  of  1688,  were  great  object 
lessons  to  the  English  nation  on  the  principles  of  free 
representative  government.  Long  and  painful  experi- 
ence had  made  the  principle  a  part  of  the  very  life  of 
the  nation,  that  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  only  by  the 
people  through  their  legal  representatives ;  that  where 
there  is  no  representation  there  can  be  no  taxation. 
The  settlement  of  these  principles  marks  the  birth  of 
the  England  which  we  know,  and  it  dates  from  the 
Eestoration  of  1660. 

One  more  change  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  the  new  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
physical  science  or,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  called 
it,  ' '  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge. ' '  The  settle- 
ment of  theological  and  political  principles  left  men 
free  to  enter  the  dark  store-house  of  nature  and  bring 
forth  her  long  neglected  treasures.  Before  the  Res- 
toration one  may  search  in  vain  for  more  than  two 
Englishmen  who  had  made  any  important  addition 
to  the  general  stock  of  "natural  knowledge. "  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Gilbert  had  published  his  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  in  the  next  reign  Har- 
vey had  discovered  and  made  known  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood.  Engrossed  with  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  political  and  theological  questions  which  had 
grown  out  of  it  or  helped  to  bring  it  on,  England  had 
but  little  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Charles  brought  some- 
thing of  it  with  him.  He  was  a  fair  chemist  and  used 
to  turn  aside  occasionally  from  his  political  schemes 
and  licentious  pleasures  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  as 
did  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  also 
Prince  Rupert,  the  old  cavalry  leader  of  Charles  II. 
He  encouraged  the  little  group  of  philosophers  in  Lon- 
don and  Oxford,  since  become  so  famous  as  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Newton, 
whose  life,  from  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  a  se- 
ries of  scientific  discoveries,  entered  on  his  career ;  and 
from  Newton  to  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
line  of  English  discoverers  and  discoveries,  in  almost 
every  department  of  physical  science,  has  been  un- 
broken. Charles  was  in  touch  with  his  subjects  in 
this  new  enthusiasm  for  natural  science.  In  his  de- 
sire for  the  largest  measure  of  religious  toleration,  he 
had  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  but  not  of  the  reac- 
tionists, who  held  the  ascendent  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  was,  probably  by  nature,  opposed 
to  persecution.  A  Catholic  at  heart  he  would,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  reign,  have  been  willing  to  grant 
toleration  to  all  Protestants  if  thereby  he  could  hav, 
secured  the  same  freedom  for  his  Catholic  subjects. 

Of  this  new  era  and  of  this  modern  England,  not 
the  England  of  John  Smith  or  of  the  Mayflower, 
North  Carolina  was  the  firstborn.  He  who  would 
read  or  understand,  or  write  the  history  of  our  com- 
monwealth, must  keep  this  fact  in  mind.     The  Char- 
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ter  of  1663  bears  traces  of  the  new  spirit.  It  provided 
that  there  might  be  in  the  Colony  ample  liberty  in 
matters  of  religious  concern.  For  thirty-eight  years 
in  North  Carolina,  and  three  years  longer  in  South 
Carolina,  the  people  enjoyed  a  freedom  in  the  things 
of  religion  as  large  and  complete  as  that  in  which  the 
Carolinas  rejoice  to-day.  Only  when  death  had  set 
its  seal  on  William  of  Orange,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  Anne,  whose  political  and  religious  opinions  were 
those  of  a  high -churchman  and  a  Tory,  was  to  be 
Queen  of  England,  did  the  reactionists  attempt  to 
fasten  a  State  Church  on  the  free  people  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Proprietors  not  only  offered  religious 
liberty  to  those  who  might  settle  in  the  Colony,  but 
they  also  took  pains  to  have  this  offer  made  known 
everywhere,  especially  in  places  like  New  England, 
where  intolerance  was  rampant  and  persecution  was 
rife.     And  they  kept  their  pledges  in  this  respect. 

And  the  men  who  in  Albemarle  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  commonwealth  had  the  large,  lofty 
spirit  and  the  clear,  overmastering  convictions  of  the 
new  era.  First  of  all  and  above  all,  they  were  relig- 
ious. The  desire  to  be  free  in  the  higher  concerns  of 
the  soul  led  them  to  make  homes  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  freedom  which  they  craved  for  themselves 
they  extended  to  others.  Next  they  loved  civil  lib- 
erty. Those  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  Hobbes 
or  John  Locke,  held  that  political  power  resides  orig- 
inally in  the  people ;  that  rulers  exercise  only  dele- 
gated powers ;  that  these  powers  are  to  be  used  for  the 
public  good ;  that  exceeding  the  authority  delegated 
to  them,  or  using  it  for  purposes  other  than  the 
general  weal,  they  are  to  be  resisted  and  removed. 
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Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  North  Carolina  from  a  few  families  into  a  great 
commonwealth,  is  intelligible  and  consistent.  The 
sneer,  first  heard  from  a  handful  of  North  Carolin- 
ians in  our  own  day,  that  the  early  settlers  were  ad- 
venturers seeking  for  bottom  land  is  as  groundless  in 
fact  as  it  is  contrary  to  reason. 

George  Durant  may  serve  as  a  type  of  one  class  of 
those  pioneers.  He  stands  for  much  of  what  was 
noblest  and  best  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
period.  His  Bible,  the  companion  and  comfort  of  his 
journey  through  the  wilderness  when  ordered  by  the 
authorities  of  the  State-church  to  depart  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  guide  and  support  of  his  stormy  life  of 
thirty  years  and  more  in  Albemarle,  still  remains ;  a 
silent  but  sure  witness  to  the  fact  that  at  all  times 
and  under  every  condition,  he  held  the  service  and 
worship  of  God  above  all  price.  The  church  to  which 
he  had  belonged  in  Virginia  was  modeled  after  the 
New  England  Congregationalists  or  English  Indepen- 
dents, and  was  served  by  ministers  from  Boston ;  but 
in  the  largeness  and  liberality  of  his  spirit  he  was  an 
hundred  years  ahead  of  the  men  who  banished  Roger 
Williams,  and  whipped  or  imprisoned  Baptists  who 
would  not  be  driven  out,  and  burned  witches  and  per- 
secuted Quakers  even  unto  death.  For  thirty  years 
his  name  is  of  frequent  appearance  in  the  official  rec- 
ords of  Albemarle,  but  everywhere  it  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  religious  bitterness  or  intolerance. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  a  saint  of  the  other-world 
sort.  The  title-deeds  to  his  land,  the  oldest  records  of 
the  kind  in  the  Province,  1661,  are  mute  witnesses  to 
his  talents  and  habits  as  a  man  of  business.     He  se- 
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cured  and  carefully  preserved  a  deed  from  the  Indian 
King  in  whose  domain  he  settled.  To  make  it  valid 
beyond  all  risk  of  litigation  or  loss  he  wanted  a  grant 
from  Governor  Berkely  of  Virginia.  But  it  was 
hardly  prudent  for  him  to  make  application  in  person 
to  the  hot-tempered  and  intolerant  old  man  who  had 
ordered  him  into  banishment  for  being  a  Dissenter. 
It  was  managed  through  a  neighbor  who  made  ap- 
plication in  his  own  name  for  Durant's  lands  and 
some  others  contiguous  which  he  wanted  for  him- 
self. Before  entering  into  the  arrangement  Durant 
took  a  bond,  1663,  from  the  neighbor  to  give  him  a 
deed  when  the  patent  should  have  been  obtained.  He 
was  an  able  lawyer,  and  for  a  time  Attorney- General 
of  the  Province.  He  was  a  statesman  also,  but  a 
statesman  of  the  new  age,  fearless  and  energetic ;  hav- 
ing the  insight  of  things,  of  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  of  how  to  do  it  or  have  it  done ;  holding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony  above  all  personal  considera- 
tions; always  in  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Such  a  man  was  sure  to  collide  with  the  administra- 
tion which  represented  the  wishes  and  the  authority 
of  the  Proprietors  or  violated  the  conditions  of  the 
charter.  The  policy  of  the  Proprietors  was  to  make 
England  the  market  and  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
colony,  and  to  discourage  direct  trade  with  New  Eng- 
land. This  policy  he  opposed  and  the  people  were 
with  him.  For  some  years  he  was  the  forefront  of 
an  aggressive  opposition.  In  what  is  called  the  rebel- 
lion of  1677-1679,  he  was  active  and  influential  in 
turning  out  Governor  Miller,  who  was  without  legal 
title  to  the  office,  putting  in  Culpeper,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  keeping  out  Eastchurch,  whose  ap- 
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pointnient  by  the  Proprietors  was  invalidated,  it  was 
argued,  by  his  dallying  in  the  West  Indies  until  after 
Culpeper's  election.  Durant  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  just  laws  and  stable  government  under  the  Pro- 
prietors and  to  have  favored  a  transfer  of  the  Colonial 
Government  to  the  Crown.  Others  caught  the  feel- 
ing, and  it  continued  an  element  in  provincial  politics, 
though  fifty  years  went  by  before  the  change  was 
made.  Governor  Sothell  robbed  and  imprisoned  him, 
and  this  crime  had  no  small  influence  in  the  deposi- 
tion and  disfranchisement  of  that  official.  Singularly 
enough  they  died,  and  their  wills  were  admitted  to 
probate  the  same  year,  1693. 

Among  Durant' s  descendants  are  some  of  the  best- 
beloved  people  in  the  State.  He  is  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  these  Independents  of  whom  there  is  now  any 
certain  trace.  Some  like  him  came  from  the  church 
which,  in  1642,  was  gathered  by  Governor  Bennett 
on  his  estate  on  the  Nansemond  River.  Others  came 
direct  from  New  England.  It  is  certain  that  the  New 
England  colony  on  the  Cape  Fear,  for  whom,  in  the 
straits  to  which  they  were  reduced,  a  public  collection 
was  made  in  the  churches  of  Boston,  removed  to 
Albemarle  on  their  dispersion.  Indeed,  the  part  which 
New  England  had  in  the  making  of  North  Carolina 
presents  an  interesting  field  for  investigation.  Durant 
is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  noblest  of  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  as  he 
is  to  take  rank  among  the  most  heroic  figures  that 
adorn  the  annals  of  our  State. 

The  Quakers  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the 
years  1663-1664.  A  visit  of  the  evangelists  and  or- 
ganizers, Edmondson  and  Eox,  1671  to  1676,  gave  them 
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new  life  and  they  had  a  rapid  growth,  specially  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Archdale.  One  need  not  he  a  seer 
to  understand  what  their  work  wo  aid  be  ia  the  build- 
ing of  a  State.  It  would,  of  course,  be  on  the  side  of 
education,  of  equal  and  just  laws,  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  of  personal  liberty  in  matters  of  religion. 
Generally  it  would  be  in  favor  of  peaceful  methods, 
though  some  of  them  are  reported  occasionally  to 
have  made  use  of  carnal  weapons  during  the  Colo- 
nial period,  as  they  did  elsewhere  during  the  Revolu- 
tion  and  the  late  war  between  the  States. 

The  Baptists  came  a  little  later.  Their  printed  me- 
morials to  the  Throne,  1611  to  1614,  and  onwards, 
with  a  copious  literature,  illustrated  by  their  courage 
and  patience  under  suffering  and  by  faithful  adher- 
ance  to  principle  in  brief  seasons  of  prosperity  are 
among  the  commonplaces  of  history.  What  sort  of  a 
commonwealth  they  would  build,  and  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  would  accord  to  clashing  religious 
opinions  when  political  power  was  in  their  hands, 
may  be  learned  from  the  Baptist  colony  of  Ehode 
Island. 

These  three  classes  and  their  adherents  being  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  gave  shape  and  tone  to  laws,  and 
life,  and  institutions  in  Albemarle.  In  New  England 
they  clashed  with  each  other  in  angry  contention. 
Edmondson  went,  after  a  peaceful  sojourn  among 
men  of  other  prof  essions  in  North  Carolina,  to  Rhode 
Island  where  he  engaged  in  a  public  and  rather  an- 
gry debate  with  Roger  Williams.  Here  there  was  no 
strife.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  records,  denomina- 
tional or  public,  of  any  contention  between  the  adhe- 
rents of  these  different  creeds.  They  co-operated  har- 
moniously in  most  of  the  exciting  movements  of  the 
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time.  The  Quakers,  being  better  organized,  naturally 
took  the  lead,  and  so  the  authorities  of  the  State- 
church,  seeing  only  them  came  to  regard  them  as 
the  principal  factors  in  what  was  called  the  rebellious 
and  mischievous  opposition  to  Government. 

From  the  brief  administration  of  Governor  Drum- 
mond  to  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  chronic 
trouble  between  the  people  and  the  Administration, 
but  it  was  wholly  on  political  or  economic  questions, 
and  the  people  generally  got  their  way.  The  Colony 
made  steady  and  wholesome  progress  towards  the 
establishment  of  free  representative  government. 

The  year  1701  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  period. 
In  that  year  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Proprietors,  and  there  arose  a  struggle  between 
them  and  the  Colonists,  which  lasted  for  fourteen 
years.  In  comparison  with  it  all  preceding  contests 
were  as  the  breeze  to  the  storm.  It  involved  vital 
questions  not  only  of  politics  but  also  of  religion,  and 
in  the  end  brought  upon  the  Proprietors  the  censure 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  with  the  threat- 
ened annullment  of  their  Charter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange 
it  became  apparent  that  Queen  Anne  was  to  be  his 
successor.  On  her  accession  to  the  throne  the  Pro- 
prietors, thinking  to  secure  her  favor,  determined  to 
set  up  the  Establishment  of  Church  and  State  with 
all  the  changes  which  that  involved,  in  their  colonies. 
It  is  a  familiar  story  how  the  first  effort  was  made  in 
North  Carolina,  1701 ;  how  the  law  was  passed  after 
"  great  care  and  management  "  by  a  bare  majority; 
how  it  was  anulled  in  England  because  it  was  not 
thorough  enough ;  and  how,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Governor  Walker,  1703,    there  was  a  temporary 
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stay  of  procedure.  In  South  Carolina  different  meth- 
ods were  adopted.  A  large  majority,  some  authori- 
ties say  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  Dissenters. 
There  was  great  charity  among  them  towards  each 
other  and  towards  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  passage  of  any  law  for  Establishment 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  fraud  and  violence, 
and  both  were  shamelessly  used.  While  the  bill  to 
establish  was  pending  Charleston  was  under  a  reign 
of  terror.  No  one  who  opposed  the  measure  was  safe 
from  insult  and  outrage.  Even  the  clergymen  did  not 
escape.  Rev.  Edward  Marsden,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Wilmington,  was  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
rioters  and  received  corresponding  treatment.  His 
quiet  and  industrious  life  and  his  popularity  among 
the  adherents  of  his  faith  in  his  new  abode,  show 
how  little  of  pretext  or  excuse  their  was  for  the  ill- 
usage  which  he  received.  His  sole  offence  was  that 
he  did  not  favor  the  pending  measure  for  Establish- 
ment, and  that  he  was  popular  among.the  Dissenters. 
John  Ashe,  who  by  reason  of  age,  high  character  and 
official  position,  should  have  been  exempt  from  insult 
or  injury,  fared  even  worse  than  others.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  friend  of 
Algernon  Sidney  and  of  Defoe.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
Arrested  by  the  mob  and  with  much  rough  handling 
carried  on  board  a  ship,  he  was  threatened  with  death 
or  transportation.  On  his  release  the  people  sent  him 
to  England  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Proprietors, 
but  hs  was  not  allowed  to  take  passage  in  any  vessel 
sailing  from  the  port  of  Charleston.  The  only  route 
open  to  him  lay  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia, 
and  thence  to  London.   He  could  not  get  even  a  hear- 
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ing  from  the  Proprietors.  Archdale  intimates  that 
his  ill  success  was  due  to  his  bad  temper,  but  the 
Quaker,  Joseph  Boone,  who  came  after  him,  had  no 
better  success  with  the  Proprietors.  Ashe  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  English  people  and  seeking  out  his 
old  friend  Defoe,  the  novelist  and  pamphleteer  who 
was  also  a  Baptist,  they  commenced  the  preparation 
of  an  address  when  he  died  suddenly,  and  not  without 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  most  of  his  papers  passing  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  in  South  Carolina.  His 
family  removed  to  North  Carolina  where  for  many 
years  his  descendents  filled  a  prominent  and  honora- 
ble place  among  the  public  men  of  the  State.  Defoe 
finished  the  work  of  publication  and  brought  out  a 
pamphlet  of  singular  incisiveness  and  vigor. 

Four  of  the  Proprietors,  Granville,  Carteret,  Cra- 
ven and  Colleton  were  resolute  to  enforce  the  bill 
which  had  been  passed  in  South  Carolina.  Two  inci- 
dents will  illustrate  their  temper.  To  Archdale,  one 
of  the  Proprietors  who  was  opposing  the  measure, 
Granville  replied :  ' '  That  is  your  opinion  and  I  am 
of  another;  and  our  lives  may  not  be  long  enough  to 
end  the  controversy.  I  am  for  this  bill  and  that  is 
the  party  I  will  head  and  countenance. ' ' 

Joseph  Boone,  the  successor  of  Ashe  as  the  agent, 
of  the  people,  on  his  request  that  he  be  represented 
by  counsel,  received  for  answer,  "What  business  has 
counsel  here  ?  It  is  a  prudential  act  in  me,  and  I'll 
do  as  I  see  fit.  I  see  no  harm  in  the  bill,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  pass  it."  Ashe  carried  over  an  address 
signed  by  one  hundred  of  the  principal  free-holders, 
and  Boone  carried  another  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  them.  Lady  Blake,  who  was  the  widow  of 
Sir  Robert   Blake,  the  late  Governor,    wrote  a  clear 
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and  forcible  letter,  and  leading  London  merchants 
trading  to  Charleston  sent  in  a  protest,  but  without 
avail.  At  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  character  of  the  measure,  and  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  was  passed,  will  be  seen  from  their 
report  to  the  Queen.  The  measure,  they  declared,  is 
not  warranted  by  the  character  of  the  colony,  is  not 
consonant  to  reason,  is  repugnant  to  reason,  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  destructive  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  further 
declared  that  it  is  founded  upon  falsity  in  matter  of 
fact,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  to  the 
charter  of  the  colony,  an  encouragement  to  atheism 
and  irreligiou.  destructive  to  trade  and  tending  to 
the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the  province.  They  also 
besought  her  Majesty  to  use  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods to  deliver  the  people  of  the  province  from  the 
arbitrary  oppressions  under  which  they  lay.  and  to 
order  the  authors  thereof  to  be  prosecuted  according 
to  law.  Only  four  of  the  Proprietors  had  signed  the 
bill,  some  of  them,  as  Archdale.  refusing  to  sign  it. 
To  his  influence  it  was  probably  due  that  the  charter 
was  not  annulled.  The  bill  was  repealed.  Several 
years  of  suffering  had  passed  slowly  away,  but  patient 
waiting  and  earnest  labor  received  their  reward  at 
last.  A  consideration  of  these  things  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  what  took  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

While  they  were  in  progress  Col.  Daniel,  a  witness 
of  the  violence,  fraud  and  intimidation  by  which  the 
law  for  Establishment  had  been  passed  and  a  partici- 
pant in  them,  was  sent  as  Governor  to  North  Carolina. 
1704.  with  instructions  to  take  up  and  carry  through 
the  work  there  which  had  rjeen  suspended  since  the 
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death  of  Governor  Walker  in  1703.  Different  meth- 
ods had  to  be  employed.  The  people  of  Albemarle  had 
a  ready  and  effective  remedy,  which  they  had  long 
been  using  for  fraud  and  violence  in  their  officials. 
The  Governor  proceeded  under  color  of  law.  The 
Quakers  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  becoming  members  of  the 
Assembly.  This  was  the  law  as  to  others,  but  it  had 
never  been  required  of  the  Quakers,  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion being  accepted  instead.  Now,  however,  they 
were  required  to  swear,  and,  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths,  were  not  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. This  threw  out  the  ten  members  from  Pas- 
quotank and  Perquimans,  and  gave  the  Governor  a 
sufficient  majority.  The  bill,  after  encountering  bit- 
ter opposition,  was  passed.  The  text  of  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  but  its  tenor  can  be  inferred  from 
the  South  Carolina  act  and  from  the  only  one  of  its 
clauses  which  is  known.  It  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on 
any  one  who,  holding  a  place  of  trust,  should  neglect 
to  qualify  himself  for  it  by  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law.  The  same  tactics  in  opposition  were  adopted 
here  that  were  in  use  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the 
end  with  the  same  result,  the  people  of  Pasqoutank 
and  Perquimans,  where  the  principal  strength  of  the 
Quakers  lay,  being  specially  active.  Daniel  was 
removed  by  the  Proprietors  and  the  Assembly  was 
authorized  to  elect  his  successor.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  shifting  scenes  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  State ;  Carey,  Glover,  Carey  and 
Glover,  Hyde,  Carey  and  Hyde  all  pass  before  us, 
holding  or  claiming  the  office  of  Governor,  ending 
with  an  appeal  to  arms  by  the  adherents  of  Carey  and 
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Hyde,  which  was  put  down  by  the  armed  interfer- 
ence of  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  in  1711. 
The  church-law  was  modified  in  1715;  the  Quakers 
were  disqualified  for  holding  offices  of  trust  and  for 
testifying  in  criminal  causes.  In  other  cases  they 
were  not  required  to  take  any  oath.  The  question 
at  issue  was,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  abso- 
lutely free  in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  wor- 
ship as  he  had  been  frcm  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  1663,  to  the  beginning  of  this  struggle,  1701. 
The  reactionists  were  victorious,  but  it  was  a  victory 
such  as  Cornwallis  achieved  at  Guilford  Court  House. 
Thenceforward  they  were  in  sore  straits  on  the  defen- 
sive or  on  the  run  till  the  church-establishment  with 
the  other  fossiliferous  institutions  which  they  repre- 
sented were  swept  away  by  the  Revolution. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  protracted  and  excit- 
ing struggle  narrated  above  was  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  two  men  into  sharp  outline  and  strong  antag- 
onism. Col.  Pollock  represented  the  Proprietors  and 
the  cause  of  reaction.  He  was  a  man  of  the  old  era, 
upright  but  hard  and  narrow;  of  many  prejudices 
and  when  they  were  aroused  incapable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  an  opponent;  of  fair  administrative  ability 
but  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  people,  and,  there- 
fore, unable  to  rally  them  to  his  support  when  acting 
Governor,  even  in  the  sorest  crisis  that  the  colony 
passed  through.  While  the  troubles  of  which  this  nar- 
rative has  been  treating  were  at  their  height,  the  hor- 
rible Indian  massacres  were  occurring  on  the  south 
side  of  Albemarle  Sound.  He  appealed  to  the  people 
to  arm  or  to  give  aid  in  money,  weapons  or  military 
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stores.     They  were  unwilling  to  trust  him  with  the 
material  of  war,  and  so  his  calls  were  unheeded. 

His  antagonist  was  Edward  Mosely,  the  most  accom- 
plished and  versatile  North  Carolinian  of  the  time, 
the  child  of  the  new  era,  the  representative  of  Mod- 
ern England  and  of  progress,  and  of  the  people.  He 
was  an  Episcopalian  after  the  type  of  Chillingworth 
and  Bishop  Burnet,  without  narrowness  or  bigotry; 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  colony;  as  a  mathematician 
and  civil  engineer  without  a  peer  in  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia,  as  was  shown  in  running  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  provinces ;  skilled  in  the  hand- 
ling of  legislative  assemblies,  whether  as  member  or 
presiding  officer ;  an  able  financier ;  a  fearless  states- 
man, fertile  in  resourses,  and  having  the  practical 
insight  of  things :  a  scholar  and  a  master  of  the  graces 
of  social  life ;  looking  always  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
commonwealth.  Through  the  latter  part  of  the  strug- 
gle, whose  details  are  given  above,  he  was  manager 
for  the  party  of  the  people.  It  was  to  his  knowledge 
and  tact  that  Cary,  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  kept  always  within  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  even  in  the  final  appeal  to  arms,  and 
he  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  interference  of 
Governor  Spotswood  and  his  marines.  His  counsel 
to  abandon  the  contest  after  the  appearance  of  this 
foreign  force,  is  in  keeping  with  his  sound  common 
sense,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  great  charac- 
ter. If  the  contest  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  North  Carolina  he  would  fight  it  to  the  finish. 
But  he  would  rather  withdraw  from  it  and  trust  to 
time  and  remedial  legislation  than  have  the  people 
embroiled  with  the  government  of  a  sister  colony. 
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He  returned  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions served  notice  on  the  reactionists  that  there 
was  to  be  no  interference  with  life  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  which  any  of  the  people  had  taken 
in  the  troubles  that  were  past.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  system  of  Proprietary  government,  and 
fifteen  years  later  he  saw  it  pass  away.  In  that  early 
and  formative  period  of  our  Colonial  history  three 
figures,  George  Durant,  Paul  Palmer  and  Edward 
Mosely,  stand  out  on  the  canvass,  large  and  lumi- 
nous ;  of  loftier  stature,  more  heroic  proportions  and 
nobler  gifts  than  their  fellows.  It  is  remarkable  that 
to  this  day  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  of  Mosely 's 
birth-place  or  training,  and  none  of  the  date  of  his 
settlement  in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  details  of  this  struggle  because 
it  has  been  commonly  misunderstood  and  its  impor- 
tance underestimated  by  writers  on  the  past  of  North 
Carolina.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Proprietors  first  and  of  the  King  after- 
wards to  Anglicise  North  Carolina.  Parties  were 
formed  and  party  lines  were  for  the  first  time  clearly 
drawn;  on  the  one  side  the  representatives  of  the 
views,  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  powers  in 
England ;  on  the  other,  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
determined  to  remain  free,  as  God  had  made  them, 
and  to  build  a  commonwealth  on  the  fundamental 
principles  held  by  Englishmen,  and  not  on  traditions 
or  on  institutions  which  were  but  the  debris,  the  dis- 
jecta membra,  of  systems  which  had  long  since  had 
their  day.  It  was  the  alignment  of  the  people  in  the 
party  of  reaction  on  the  one  hand,  spending  its  strength 
in^  trying  to  reproduce  in  the  virgin  soil,  the  free, 
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pure  atmosphere  and  the  primal  forests  of  North  Car- 
olina the  effete  and  decaying  institutions  of  England; 
or  in  the  party  of  freedom,  of  originality,  of  progress. 
This  is  the  real  significance  of  the  period,  1701 — 1715, 
the  period  which  compelled  the  people  to  show  their 
hands,  and  men  learned  for  the  first  time  where  they 
stood.  It  is  of  transcendent  importance.  Viewing 
it  in  its  real  character  and  relations,  it  is  resplendent 
with  the  glory  of  the  coming  ages  and  of  a  civiliza- 
tion splendid  above  all  that  the  world  had  ever  seen 
or  dreamed.  And  Carey,  and  Mosely,  and  the  others 
who  were  with  them,  are  no  longer  men  of  small  am- 
bitions, sordid  spirits,  and  selfish  purposes,  squabbling 
over  a  few  insignificant  offices,  contemptible  to  the 
sight,  and  pitiful  to  the  thought.  They  are  heroes  of 
nobler  spirit  and  grander  figure  than  those  of  whom 
Homer  dreamed  and  sang. 

This  period  is  also  the  birthday  on  which  the  Bap- 
tists emerged  into  a  new  life  of  organized  activity,  of 
aggression  and  of  conquest.  They  had  joined  forces 
with  the  Quakers  and  the  Independents;  and,  com- 
bined, they  had  made  a  fight  in  which  it  took  the  aid 
of  a  sister  commonwealth  to  keep  them  from  triumph- 
ing gloriously.  Thenceforward  they  changed  places 
with  the  Quakers,  who  passed  into  the  background 
and  became,  as  the  years  went  by  and  the  population 
increased,  of  smaller  significance ;  while  the  Baptists, 
having  drawn  the  Independents  into  organic  union, 
entered  on  a  career  which,  beginning  with  1715,  soon 
made  them  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  As  they  went  abroad,  Palmer  and 
the  Parkers,  and  Winfield,  and  Sojourner,  and  Abbott, 
and  the  Burgesses,  and  Walker,  and  Daniel,  and  the 
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others  were  evangelists  of  a  three-fold  Gospel :  Salva- 
tion by  grace  for  sinners ;  the  right  of  the  people,  the 
whole  people,  to  rule  in  matters  political;  and  the 
right  of  the  churches  to  be  free  from  unholy  union 
with  the  State,  and  from  all  interference  by  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  period  covered  by  this  paper  ends  with  the  fall 
of  Quebec,  in  1759.  With  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  English,  the  history  of  the  United  States  really 
begins.  The  influence  of  the  Baptists  on  that  period 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  A  summary 
of  their  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
thought  and  the  institutions  of  the  State  up  to  the 
beginning  of  that  period  must  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  space  now  at  our  disposal. 

When  the  Proprietors  opened  their  campaign  of 
1701  they  had  a  very  definite  purpose.  It  was  to 
revolutionize  the  governments  of  the  two  Carolinas 
and  turn  them  into  Episcopalian  monopolies ;  to  com- 
pel the  people  to  build  and  keep  up  "Episcopalian 
churches  and  pay  the  salaries  of  Episcopalian  preach- 
ers in  every  neighborhood ;  to  give  these  same  preach- 
ers charge  of  marrying  the  people  and  burying  their 
dead;  to  make  every  school,  public  or  private,  an 
Episcopalian  seminary.  The  purpose  was  not  original 
or  novel,  but  it  was  wide  in  its  scope  and  clean  in  its 
sweep.  And  it  was  not  wanting  in  boldness.  In 
South  Carolina  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  dissenters  from  the  doctrines  and  forms  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  North  Carolina  the  ma- 
jority was  almost  as  great.  To  remove  the  govern- 
ments of  these  colonies,  which  were  governments  by 
the  people,  and  substitute  therefor  government  by 
an  insignificant  minority;  that  was  the  task  which 
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the  Proprietors  set  before  them ;  rather  herculean  it 
looks  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Of  course  the  Legislature  in  each  of  these  States 
was  the  hinge  which  was  to  turn  all  this  machinery. 
It  must  be  turned  into  a  set  of  Episcopalian  law- 
makers. In  South  Carolina  it  was  required  that  every 
man  elected  to  the  Assembly  must  take  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church ;  or  if  he  did  not  take  the  Sacrament, 
he  was  to  swear  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  he  had  no  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  the  Sacraments  as  administered  by  that 
church.  The  penalty  for  undertaking  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  witout  hav- 
ing done  these  things  was  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  day  thereafter 
that  he  tried  to  exercise  those  functions.  The  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Queen  of  England  annulled  all  that. 

In  North  Carolina  the  plan  appeared  easier  and 
simpler  to  the  representatives  of  the  Proprietors.  The 
Quakers,  they  thought,  were  about  the  only  Dissen- 
ters in  the  province.  If  they  could  be  gotten  out  of 
the  Assembly  and  kept  out,  the  problem  would  be 
solved.  In  1704  they  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne,  a  long,  hard  oath,  and 
refusing  to  swear,  as  it  was  known  they  would,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council,  or  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Leg- 
islature, thus  purged,  re-enacted  the  law  for  establish- 
ing the  church. 

In  1706,  the  Legislature,  purged  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, passed  a  law  requiring  the  oath  of  all  the  mem- 
bers-elect, and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars 
on  any  one  who  should  try  to  exercise  the  functions 
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of  office  without  having  taken  the  oath.  These  things, 
it  was  thought,  would  keep  out  the  Quakers,  and 
with  them  shut  out,  the  work  of  transforming  North 
Carolina  into  a  bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  be  easy  enough.  This  line  of  policy  the  people 
resisted,  the  Independents  and  Baptists  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Quakers.  On  this  line  the  battle 
raged  from  1704  to  1711.  It  was  a  glorious  fight, 
though  unsuccessful,  and  all  the  more  glorious  be- 
cause of  the  unsuccess. 

In  1715  the  Legislature,  fearing  that  the  oaths 
would  not  keep  out  the  Quakers,  passed  an  act  dis- 
qualifying them  for  holding  office,  and  the  way 
seemed  to  be  plain  and  easy.  But  the  war  went  on; 
it  was  simply  transferred  to  a  different  field,  and  the 
road  of  the  re-actionists  grew  more  rugged  and  thorny 
as  the  years  passed  away.  The  Quakers  and  the  Pro- 
prietors had  agreed  in  regarding  the  Legislature  as 
the  hinge  on  which  everything  turned.  Beaten  there, 
the  followers  of  William  Penn  gave  up  the  fight. 

The  Baptists  recognized  and  appealed  to  a  mightier 
force  than  Legislature  or  Proprietor,  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  had  been  strong  enough  to  move  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Queen  herself  in  the  South 
Carolina  contest.  It  was  slower  coming  into  action, 
but  once  aroused  to  its  full  strength,  it  swept  every- 
thing before  it.  To  this  the  Baptists  appealed,  on  it 
they  relied,  for  it  they  waited  and  they  did  not  wait 
in  vain. 

There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  the  work  of  the 
Baptists.  The  first  is  by  the  attitude  of  the  Legisla- 
ture towards  the  favorite  measures  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  force  of  public  opinion  makes  its  way  into 
legislative  halls,   and  even  the  thick  skulls  of  place- 
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men  and  reactionists  feel  it  in  some  degree.  Let  this 
test  be  applied.  In  1712  Governor  Pollock  wrote  the 
Proprietors  that  if  the  law  of  1704,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church,  were  allowed  to  expire  by  limita- 
tion, it  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  re-enacted. 
Governor  Dobbs,  about  the  close  of  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  tells  substantially  the  same 
story.  And  all  the  Governors,  from  Hyde  to  Dobbs, 
who  speak  on  the  subject,  tell  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting laws  passed  for  the  support  of  the  church.  The 
authorities  in  England  complained  that  the  church - 
laws  of  Governor  Dobbs  did  not  go  far  enough,  and 
the  Governor  replied  that  the  Legislature  would  give 
no  more.  It  was  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Very 
wise  were  our  Baptist  fathers.  They  kept  in  mind 
the  fundamental  principle  of  free  representative  gov- 
ernment, that  the  source  of  power  is  in  the  people, 
and  they  made  their  appeal  directly  to  the  people. 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  work  of  the  Baptists 
is  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  measures 
of  the  administration.  The  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  build  churches  and  supply  pastors  for 
every  neighborhood.  In  1729,  according  to  Governor 
Burrington,  there  were  only  two  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  regularly  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  same  year  Governor  Everard  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  that  Paul  Palmer  was  gaining  hundreds 
of  converts  in  Albemarle,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  him.  His  church  at  Shiloh  had  then  been  in 
operation  two  years  and  the  church  at  Meherrin  had 
just  been  organized.  At  some  times  there  was  not  a 
clergyman  left  in  all  the  colony.  At  no  time  were 
there  more  than  six  or  eight.  And  it  is  dreary  read- 
ing, the  letters  of  these  same  clergymen.     It  runs 
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through  the  Records  of  the  colony  from  the  first  vol- 
ume to  the  tenth.  Bluff,  blasphemous  old  John  Urm- 
stone,  whom  one  cannot  help  liking  notwithstand- 
ing his  lack  of  inside  godliness,  tells  a  pitiful  tale  or 
hard  work  and  scant  pay.  And  so  say  the  others  only 
in  more  devout  and  decent  phrase.  He  that  runs 
may  read  in  all  this  that  the  Proprietors  had  sown 
the  wind  and  the  clergymen  were  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind. They  had  tried  to  found  their  church  on  leg- 
islation instead  of  evangelization,  and  they  were  get- 
ting their  reward  in  two  ways. 

The  passage  of  laws  became  increasingly  difficult ; 
and  when  passed  they  could  not  be  enforced  because 
public  opinion  was  against  them.  The  triumphal 
march  of  the  Baptists  through  the  colony,  as  detailed 
in  other  papers  of  this  series,  building  houses  of  wor- 
ship, preaching  to  the  people  and  baptizing  them, 
marrying  those  who  desired  this  service,  and  bury- 
ing the  dead  was  a  daily  object-lesson  which  operated 
in  two  directions ;  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
the  method  of  spreading  and  supporting  the  Gospel 
by  evangilization  and  away  from  the  plan  of  trying 
to  do  the  same  work  by  legislation. 

The  Baptists  were  at  the  same  time  affecting  the 
political  conditions  of  the  colony  silently  but  very 
powerfully  This  will  be  made  apparent  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  next  period  1759 — 1776  the  period 
which  marks  the  birth  and  development  of  the  spirit 
of  separation  from  England,  her  government  and  her 
institutions;  of  the  consciousness  that  in  this  new 
country  and  with  these  new  people,  old  things  must 
pass  away  and  all  things  must  become  new,  constitu- 
tions, laws,  administrations,  governments,  every- 
thing.    The   age   of  liberty   and   independence  had 
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dawned,  and  the  Baptists  were  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  had  prepared  the  people  for  its  coming. 
Ages  on  ages  they  had  waited,  and  worked,  and  suf- 
fered. At  last  they  were  to  find  the  realization  of 
their  dreams,  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires,  the  an- 
swer to  their  prayers  in  the  opening  of  what  they 
long  called  ' '  our  glorious  Revolution. ' ' 

Note. — The  authorities  for  the  statements  contained  in  this  paper 
are  the  same  that  have  been  relied  on  heretofore.  In  them  will  be 
found  evidence  for  every  assertion  we  have  made. 

A  book  on  the  Proprietary  Government  in  South  Carolina,  which 
has  appeared  since  our  paper  was  "set  up,"  shows  that  while  the 
troubles  over  the  church  laws  were  at  their  worst  in  Charleston, 
there  was  in  that  city  a  clergyman  named  Marston.  He  was  from 
England,  and  it  was  he  who  received  the  rough  handling  by  the 
mob.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  another  named  Marsden.  It 
was  he  who  removed  to  Wilmington  and  remained  till  his  death. 
He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  trade,  and  preached  without  charge 
for  his  services. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  NOT  AN  ATHEIST— HIS 
LETTER  TO  THE  CHOWAN  ASSOCIATION. 


BY   REV.  JOHN   E.  WHITE. 


Either  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  hypocrite  and  a 
blasphemous  demagogue — which  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  great  character  believes,  or  he  was  not  "  an 
atheist  " — "  an  infidel  under  the  influence  of  French 
thought  and  the  scepticism  prevalent  at  the  time, ' ' 
as  some  of  his  biographers  and  the  historians  have 
written,  and  as  the  public  generally  have  been  taught 
to  believe. 

Very  recently,  in  examining  some  old  Baptist  rec- 
ords, I  came  across  a  bit  of  correspondence  in  the  old 
Minutes  of  the  Chowan  Association,  which  threw  a 
ray  of  clear  light  upon  the  much-maligned  character 
of  this  great  man. 

The  Chowan  Association  in  1807  met  at  Cashie 
Meeting-house,  Bertie  County,  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th 
of  May.  At  the  meeting  the  year  previous  at  Salem 
Church  an  address  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  was  presented 
to  the  Association  by  Col.  Hamilton,  a  prominent  lay- 
man in  the  Association,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Association,  and  by  its  order  signed  by  the  Moderator 
and  Clerk,  and  forwarded  to  the  President.  The  ad- 
dress was  as  follows : 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

"  Sm: — Under  Divine  protection,  the  Ministers  and 
Messengers  of  the  several  Baptist  churches  of  the 
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North  Carolina  Chowan  Association,  held  at  Salem, 
on  Newbiggin  Creek  in  Pasquotank  county,  in  the 
District  of  Edenton  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing met  by  appointment  to  offer  up  the  sacrifices  of  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  to  the  Great  Author  of 
their  being  for  the  unbounded  display  of  goodness 
and  of  tender  mercies  bestowed  upon  the  children  of 
men ;  and  while  rendering  adoration,  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  with  deep  humility,  for  the  great  and 
unspeakable  Grift,  that  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel,  they  feel  a  profound 
sense  of  the  bounty  received  by  the  hands  of  the  Su- 
preme toward  the  several  churches  of  our  connection, 
by  the  overpowering  of  the  Spirit  upon  them;  not 
only  effecting  a  great  increase  of  members,  but  in  the 
substantial  interest  of  the  churches,  being  supported 
and  strengthened  by  a  very  great  and  uncommon 
measure  of  Christian  love,  union  and  harmony  among 
the  brethren.  While  we  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness for  all  these  bounties  and  mercies,  we  have 
felt  the  deepest  gratitude  to  be  due  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  we  enjoy  under  the  administration 
of  the  Government  over  which  you,  Sir,  at  present, 
preside ;  for  which  liberties  our  fathers  have  in  time 
past  suffered  at  the  stake,  have  bled  and  died. 

"  The  sense  of  contrast  between  the  present  mo- 
ment and  a  late  period,  when  we  were  feelingly 
alarmed  at  the  threatened  invasion  upon  the  general 
toleration  of  a  free  conscience  in  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  our  fathers ;  we  have  now  great  reason  to 
shout  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy  and  praise,  that 
we  can  live  under  our  own  vine  and  under  our  own 
fig  tree  in  peace.      And  while  we  pray  that  the  sons 
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of  liberty  may  be  long  held  at  the  helm  of  Govern- 
ment to  rule  and  govern  these  United  States,  we  feel 
the  strongest  emotions  to  be  thankful  that  under  your 
patronage  and  administration  there  is  none  shall 
make  us  afraid. 

"  Living  under  a  Government  of  our  own  choice, 
where  the  rights  of  men  find  an  equal  and  impartial 
distribution,  how  much  ought  we  to  rejoice  at  the  en- 
vied happiness  and  freedom  of  our  fellow-citizens 
throughout  these  States,  unrivalled  and  unequalled 
by  any  nation  on  this  terrestrial  globe,  and  in  the 
midst  of  natural  wealth,  prosperity  and  peace,  added 
to  extent  of  empire.  Under  the  wise  policy  of  your 
administration,  we  feel  no  danger  of  your  violating 
your  trust  or  attempting  to  endanger  the  happiness 
of  the  people  who  have  chosen  you  as  their  Chief  and 
Head.  And  while  our  prayers  and  praises  are  due  to 
the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe  who  has  made 
you  an  instrument  in  His  hands  to  give  such  bless- 
ings to  such  a  people,  we  pray  that  the  God  of  bat- 
tles may  be  your  sun  and  shield,  that  He  may  give 
you  grace  and  glory,  and  that  He  may  withhold  no 
good  thing  from  you.  And  may  we  devoutly  be  per- 
mitted to  add  our  prayers  to  the  great  Disposer  of 
Events,  if  it  is  His  will,  that  your  life  devoted  to  pub- 
lic good  from  the  commencement  of  our  glorious 
Revolution  to  the  present  day,  may  be  prolonged  with 
blessings  to  yourself  and  common  country. 

' '  Signed  by  order  of  the  Association, 

' '  George  Outlaw,  Moderator. 

"  Lemuel  Burkitt,  Clerk. 

"May  20th,  1806.'1 
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At  the  meeting,  May  2,  1807,  before  referred  to,  the 
President's  reply  was  read. 

"  Washington,  June  24th,  1806. 

''Sir:  I  have  duly  received  the  address  signed  by 
yourself  on  behalf  of  the  Ministers  and  Messengers  of 
the  several  Baptist  churches  of  the  North  Carolina 
Chowan  Association,  held  at  Salem,  and  I  proffer  my 
thanks  for  the  favorable  sentiments  which  it  ex- 
presses towards  myself  personally. 

"  The  happiness  which  our  country  enjoys  in  the 
pursuits  of  peace  and  industry  ought  to  endear  that 
cause  to  all  its  citizens  and  to  kindle  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  to  the  Being  under  whose  Providence  these 
blessings  are  held.  TV  e  owe  to  Him  especial  thanks 
for  the  right  we  enjoy  to  worship  Him,  every  one  in 
his  own  way,  and  that  we  have  been  singled  out  to 
prove  by  experience  the  innocence  of  freedom  in  re- 
ligious opinions  and  exercises,  the  power  of  reason  to 
maintain  itself  against  error,  and  the  comfort  of  liv- 
ing under  laws  which  assure  us  that,  in  these  things, 
"  there  is  none  who  shall  make  us  afraid."  lam 
peculiarly  gratified  by  the  confidence  you  express, 
that  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  by  me  to  violate 
the  trust  imposed  in  me  by  my  fellow- citizens  or  to 
endanger  their  happiness.  In  this  confidence  you 
shall  never  be  disappointed.  My  heart  never  felt  a 
wish  unfriendly  to  the  general  good  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  present  my  thanks  to  the  churches 
of  your  Association,  and  assure  them  of  my  prayers 
for  the  continuance  of  every  blessing  to  them  now 
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and  hereafter;  and  accept  yourself  my   salutations 

and  assurances  of  great  respect  and  consideration. 

"  Th:  Jefferson. 
Mr.  George  Outlaw." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  letter  to  the  Chowan 
churches  was  written  in  1806,  the  year  in  which 
France  was  in  her  height  of  empire  and  glory.  Dur- 
ing this  year  Napoleon  parcelled  out  kingdoms  among 
his  relatives  and  favorites.  The  general  sympathy  of 
America  was  with  him.  Every  circumstance  seemed 
favorable  to  the  influence  and  popularity  of  French 
thought ;  and  if  Thomas  Jefferson  was  at  heart  an 
atheist  or  a  skeptic,  as  historians  have  led  people  to 
believe,  at  this  time,  of  all  times,  he  would  not  likely 
have  been  found  giving  bold  expression  to  orthodoxy 
and  belief.  In  his  letter  there  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence of  his  infidelity,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  con- 
tains all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Analyzing  the 
letter,  it  appears  true  that  if  the  utterances  of  a  great 
man  count  for  anything,  as  indicating  his  sincere 
mind,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was — 

1.  A  believer  in  the  existence  of  God. 

2.  A  believer  in  God's  "special"  as  well  as  general 
providence. 

3.  A  believer  in  the  worship  of  God. 

4.  And  himself  a  man  of  prayer. 

He  recognizes  God  as  ' "  The  Being, ' '  under  whose 
"Providence,"  etc.,  to  whom  we  owe  especial 
"thanks"  for  the  right  "to  worship  Him."  And 
that  ' 4  we  have  been  singled  out  to  prove, ' '  etc. ;  and, 
finally,  he  assures  them  of  his  ' '  prayers, ' '  etc. 

Thomas  Jefferson  may  not  have  been  a  Christian; 
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and  I  should  not  expect  his  letter  to  the  Chowan 
churches  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  of  his 
persona]  piety,  but  it  does  furnish  evidence  that,  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  he  was  not  an  infi- 
del or  a  sceptic,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
Ingersoll  quotes  him,  as  "an  ornament  to  the  ranks 
of  unbelief." 

Note. — The  correspondence  of  Jefferson  indicates  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  In  the  Bible  Exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 
also  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  there  was  shown  a  collection  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  prepared  by  him  and  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death. — Editors. 


ELDER  SHUBAEL  STEARNS. 


BY  CH.   E.  TAYLOR,  D.  D  ,  Litt.  D. 


There  appear  to  have  been  originally  three  indepen- 
dent centers  in  North  Carolina  from  which  Baptist 
views  of  doctrine  and  polity  were  propagated.  Each 
of  these  represents  a  distinct  stream  of  influence. 
There  was  originally  some  divergence  in  faith  and 
practice.  That  all  so  rapidly  and  easily  blended  into 
the  almost  perfect  unity  which  we  find  in  their  senti- 
ments and  sympathies  even  before  the  Revolution,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  no  mere  rope  of  sand  which 
binds  Baptists  together. 

The  first  point  of  radiation  was  established  in  Cam- 
den county  in  1727  by  Paul  Palmer. 

The  second  was  established  by  Elder  William 
Sojourner  in  Halifax  county,  in  1742. 

The  third  was  established  in  1755  in  Guilford  (now 
Randolph)  county,  by  Elder  Shubael  Stearns. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  concerning  him,  Elder 
Stearns  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  ever  lived  in  North  Carolina.  And  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  larger  results  have  flowed  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  from  the  labors  of  any  minis- 
ter in  America. 

He  was  born  January  28,  1706,  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  the  son  of  Shubael  and  Rebecca 
Stearns.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known.  In  1745 
he  connected  himself  with  the  New  Lights  or  Sepa- 
rates, as  the  Congregationalists  reformed  through  the 
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labors  of  Whitefield  and  others  were  at  that  time  called. 
He  at  once  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach,  and  en- 
tered the  ministry.  In  1751  he  became  convinced 
that  infant  baptism  was  wrong,  and  that  he  had  neg- 
lected an  important  duty  in  not  having  been  im- 
mersed. Coming  out  boldly  as  a  Baptist,  he  was  bap- 
tized in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  and  on  May  20,  1751, 
was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister. 

After  preaching  for  two  or  three  years  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  became  deeply  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  more  destitute  parts  of  the 
colonies.  He  left  home  with  a  few  kinsmen  and 
friends  and  traveled  towards  the  southwest,  preach- 
ing as  he  went,  and  having  no  idea  where  his  future 
field  was  to  be.  Finding  a  few  Baptists  in  the  lower 
Valley  of  Virginia,  he  tarried  there  for  a  short  time. 
Then,  passing  on,  he  reached  Sandy  Creek,  Guilford 
county,  N.  C,  where  he  made  his  permanent  home. 
He  and  his  little  company  built  a  meeting  house,  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  church  (if,  indeed,  this  had 
not  been  done  before  they  left  New  England),  and 
went  to  work  for  Christ. 

' '  The  inhabitants  about  this  little  colony  of  Bap- 
tists, ' '  says  Semple,  ' '  although  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  religion,  were  grossly  ignorant  of  its  essen- 
tial principles.  Having  the  form  of  godliness,  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  power.  Stearns  and  his  party 
brought  strange  things  to  their  ears.  To  be  born 
again  appeared  to  them  as  strange  as  it  did  to  Nicode- 
mus.  They  could  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be 
necessary  to  feel  conviction  and  conversion.  But  the 
manner  of  preaching  was,  if  possible,  much  more 
novel  than  the  doctrines.  The  Separates  had  acquired 
a  very  warm  and  pathetic  address,  using  strong  ges- 
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tures  and  a  singular  tone  of  voice.  Being  often  deeply 
affected  themselves  when  preaching,  corresponding 
affections  were  felt  by  their  pious  hearers,  which 
were  frequently  expressed  by  tears,  trembling, 
screams,  and  exclamations  of  grief  and  joy." 

The  people  were  greatly  astonished.  Many  mocked, 
but  many  also  trembled.  Some  were  converted  and, 
owning  their  allegiance  to  the  Redeemer,  united  their 
labors  with  those  of  the  little  church.  A  mighty  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  followed.  Hundreds  were  bap- 
tized, and  mission  stations  were  planted  far  and  near. 

In  a  few  years,  Sandy  Creek  Church  had  six  hun- 
dred and  six  members.  In  seventeen  years  it  had 
branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  mountains,  and 
from  the  Potomac  Eiver  to  Georgia!  It  had  within 
that  time  become  the  mother  of  forty-two  churches, 
from  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ministers 
had  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  after  years 
the  power  given  by  God  to  Elder  Stearns  and  his 
church  swept  over  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  with  resistless  force.  At  the 
time  of  the  troubles  between  Governor  Tryon  and  the 
Regulators,  and  soon  after  the  Revolution,  large  num- 
bers of  Baptists  moved  from  Central  Carolina  to  the 
Western  and  Southern  country  and  established 
churches.  [/'There  are  to-day,"  says  the  Baptist  En- 
cyclopedia, l '  probably  thousands  of  churches  that 
arose  from  the  efforts  of  Shubael  Stearns  and  the 
church  of  Sandy  Creek. "  In  no  small  degree,  it  may 
be  believed  that  the  number  and  prosperity  of  the 
Baptists  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  largely  due,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
the  work  begun  by  Elder  Stearns  in  Guilford,  Ran- 
dolph, Chatham  and  Orange  counties.    ' '  In  a  certain 
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sense, ' '  writes  Prof ssor  Whitsett,  ' '  this  section  is  the 
holy  land  of  the  entire  Southern  country,  and  de- 
serves to  be  the  goal  of  pilgrimages.  In  this  region 
were  nurtured  the  forces  that  shortly  became  en- 
gaged m  the  superb  conflict  for  religious  freedom  in 
Virginia.  There  was  no  battle  to  be  fought  here,  but 
North  Carolina  prepared  and  sent  out  the  forces  and 
some  of  the  men  who  should  later  carry  that  struggle 
to  completion  in  Virginia. ' ' 

In  175$,  through  the  efforts  of  Elder  Stearns,  the 
Sandy  Creek  Association  was  formed.  For  twelve 
years  all  the  Separate  Baptist  churches  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  were  members  of  this  body.  A 
Virginia  minister,  who  attended  the  first  meeting, 
wrote,  ' c  We  continued  together  three  or  four  days. 
The  great  power  of  God  was  among  us.  We  carried 
on  our  Association  with  sweet  decorum  and  fellow- 
ship to  the  end.  Then  we  took  leave  of  one  another 
with  many  solemn  charges  from  our  reverend  old 
father,  Shubael  Stearns,  to  stand  fast  to  the  end." 

Elder  Morgan  Edwards,  the  eminent  historian, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Elder  Stearns,  has  left 
on  record  the  following  interesting  facts  and  incidents 
concerning  him : 

' '  Mr.  Stearns  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  of 
good  natural  parts  and  sound  judgment.  Of  learn- 
ing he  had  but  little  share,  yet  was  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  books.  His  voice  was  musical  and 
strong,  which  he  managed  in  such  a  manner,  as  one 
while  to  make  soft  impressions  on  the  heart,  and 
fetch  tears  from  the  eyes  in  a  mechanical  way;  and 
anon,  to  shake  the  very  nerves ;  and  throw  the  animal 
system  into  tumults  and  perturbations.  All  the 
Separate  Baptists  copied  after  him  in  tones  of  voice 
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and  actions  of  body,  and  some  few  exceeded  him. 
His  character  was  indisputably  good,  both  as  a  man, 
a  Christian  and  a  preacher.  In  his  eyes  was  some- 
thing very  penetrating,  there  seemed  to  be  a  meaning 
in  every  glance.  Many  stories  have  been  told  respect- 
ing the  enchantment  of  his  eyes  and  voice,  !but  the 
two  following  examples  we  give  with  more  confi- 
dence, because  the  subjects  of  them,  viz..  Tidance 
Lane  and  Elnathan  Davis  were  men  of  sense  and  rep- 
utation, and  afterwards  became  distinguished  minis- 
ters of  the  Baptist  Society. 

"When  the  fame  of  Mr.  Stearns'  preaching  (said 
Mr.  Lane)  had  reached  the  Yadkin,  where  I  lived,  I 
felt  a  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  him.  Upon  my  arrival, 
I  saw  a  venerable  old  man  sitting  under  a  peach  tree 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  gathering 
about  him.  Re  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  immediately, 
which  made  me  feel  in  such  a  manner  as  I  had  never 
felt  before.  I  turned  to  quit  the  place,  but  could  not 
proceed  far.  I  walked  about,  sometimes  catching  his 
eyes  as  I  walked.  My  uneasiness  increased,  and  it  be- 
came intolerable.  I  went  up  to  him.  thinking  that  a 
salutation  and  shaking  hands  would  relieve  me :  but 
it  happened  otherwise.  I  began  to  think  he  had  an 
evil  eye,  and  ought  to  be  shunned;  but  shunning 
him  I  could  not  more  effect  than  a  bird  can  shun  the 
rattle-snake  when  it  fixed  its  eyes  upon  it.  When  he 
began  to  preach  my  pertubations  increased,  so  that 
nature  could  no  longer  support  them,  and  I  sank  to 
the  ground.  Elnathan  Davis  had  heard  that  one  John 
Steward  was  to  be  baptized  such  a  day  by  Mr.  Stearns. 
Now,  this  Steward  being  a  very  large  man  and 
Stearns  of  small  stature,  he  concluded  there  would 
be  some  diversion  if  not  drowning;  therefore,  he 
gathered  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  companions  in  wick- 
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edness.  and  went  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Stearns  canie  and 
began  to  preach.  Elnathan  went  to  hear  hini  while 
his  companions  stood  at  a  distance.  He  was.no  sooner 
among  the  crowd  than  he  perceived  some  of  the  peo- 
ple tremble,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  the  ague :  he  felt  and  ex- 
mined  them,  in  order  to  find  out  if  it  were  not  a  dis 
simulation :  meanwhile  one  man  leaned  on  his  shoul- 
der, weeping  bitterly.  Elnathan.  perceiving  that  he 
had  wet  his  new  white  coat,  pushed  him  off  and  ran 
to  his  companions  who  were  sitting  on  a  log  at  a  dis- 
tance. When  he  came,  one  said.  'Well.  Elnathan, 
what  do  you  think  of  these  new  people  ?  '  affixing  to 
them  a  profane  and  reproachful  epithet.  He  replied, 
'  There  is  a  trembling  and  crying  spirit  among  them, 
but  whether  it  be  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  devil,  I 
don't  know:  if  it  be  the  devil,  the  devil  go  with  them, 
for  I  will  never  more  venture  myself  among  them. ' 
He  stood  awhile  in  that  resolution,  but  the  enchant- 
ment of  Stearns'  voice  drew  him  to  the  crowd  once 
more.  He  had  not  been  long  there  when  the  tremb- 
ling seized  him  also :  he  attempted  to  withdraw,  but 
his  strength  failing,  and  his  understanding  being  con- 
founded, he.  with  many  others,  sank  to  the  ground. 
When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  nothing  in  him 
but  dread  and  anxiety,  bordering  on  horror.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  situation  some  days,  and  then  found 
relief  by  faith  in  Christ.  Immediately  he  began  to 
preach  conversion  work,  raw  as  he  was.  and  scanty 
as  his  knowledge  must  have  been. 

In  the  midst  of  the  church  Mr.  Stearns  closed  his 
valuable  fife.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Virginia  and 
Korth  Carolina,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  doing 
much  good,  when  his  Master  called  him  to  his  reward 
in  heaven.  When  first  confined  to  his  bed,  his  mind 
was  depressed,  but  the  darkness  was  of  short  dura- 
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tion.  He  was  made  to  suffer  much  and  protractedly, 
in  body,  but  his  soul  was  joyful  in  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation. Having  preached  to  others  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  he  found  Him  in  the  trying  hour  precious  to 
his  soul.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1771,  his  happy 
spirit  was  dismissed,  to  take  its  place  among  the  holy 
and  good  in  a  better  world.  His  body  was  interred 
near  the  meeting  house,  in  which  he  had  so  often 
spoken  the  word  of  God. 

("Says  a  more  recent  writer,  "  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  presented 
Jesus  to  perishing  multitudes.  Had  he  been  a  Komish 
priest,  he  would  long  since  have  been  canonized  and 
declared  the  patron  saint  of  Carolina.  Fervent  sup- 
plications would  have  ascended  and  stately  churches 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  the  holy  and  blessed  St. 
Shubael  Stearns,  the  apostle  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  adjacent  States."  ) 

In  the  "  Recorder"  of  March  21,  1846,  is  a  singu- 
larly elegant  letter  from  a  South  Carolina  lady,  de- 
scribing the  visit  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  that  State  to  the  tomb  of  Elder  Stearns  at 
old  Sandy  Creek  Church.  They  sought  for  it  in  vain, 
until  an  aged  African  showed  them  the  spot,  which 
was  only  marked  by  the  depression  of  a  sunken  grave 
and  a  rough  stone,  on  which  was  rudely  carved,  "S. 
S.,  Dec.  1771."  This  party  raised  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  a  tombstone.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted  was  lost  at  sea,  while  on 
his  way  to  New  York,  and  their  pious  purpose  was 
defeated. 

His  earthly  resting  place  may  be  forgotten,  but  his 
work  will  abide  forever. 


THOMAS  MEREDITH. 


BY  CH.  E.  TAYLOR,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 


' '  In  North  Carolina  Baptist  History, ' '  wrote  John 
W.  Moore,  author  of  The  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "the  name  of  Thomas  Meredith  surpasses  all 
others  in  importance.  He  was  to  our  churches  what 
Governor  Richard  Caswell  was  to  the  State.  Turning 
aside  from  the  abundance  of  a  city  pastorate,  he  left 
Philadelphia  and  answered  a  cry  like  that  which 
reached  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Macedonia.  When 
he  reached  our  shores  not  a  Baptist  church  was  to  he 
found  in  a  single  town  of  North  Carolina.* 

"  The  fifteen  thousand  Baptists  then  in  the  State 
were  scattered  through  the  country.  Not  one  of  the 
churches  had  services  oftener  than  the  monthly 
preaching.  Pastors  were  promised  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  year,  but  were  by  no  means  sure  of  receiving 
the  pittance.  The  churches  were  so  careless  or  hos- 
tile as  to  missions  that  but  one  salaried  man  was  en- 
gaged in  that  vital  department.  Into  such  a  wilder- 
ness, morally  speaking,  came  Meredith,  and  when  he 
died  twenty-four  years  later,  a  mighty  change  had 
been  effected.  He  was  largely  and  nobly  aided: 
many  wise  and  godly  men  upheld  his  weary  hands, 
but  he  was  both  Moses  and  Aaron  in  this  new  Exo- 
dus, and  was  facile  princeps  amid  the  noble  spirits." 

*  Major  Moore  is  mistaken  in  this  statement.    There  were  churches 
at  Edenton,  Raleigh  and  New  Bern.     T.  M.  P. 
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This  eminent  servant  of  God  was  born  in  Back's 
county,  Pennsylvania,  July  7,  1795,  and  was  the  old- 
est of  eight  children.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  and 
his  mother  a  Quakeress.  Both  were  esteemed  for 
their  piety,  intelligence,  and  energy. 

From  early  childhood  young  Meredith  gave  evi- 
dence of  unusual  mental  powers,  and  his  parents 
made  all  necessary  sacrifices  to  secure  for  him  the 
best  possible  education.  He  was  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful student,  both  at  the  Doylestown  Academy  and 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  latter  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1816. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  turned  his  thoughts  strongly  to  spiritual 
things.  Having  become  a  subject  of  converting  grace, 
he  relinquished  his  cherished  purpose  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  For  a  year 
after  his  graduation  he  studied  theology  with  his  pas- 
tor Elder  William  Staughton.  On  December  30,  1816, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Sansom  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  missionary  work 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Near  the  close  of  1818  he 
was  ordained  in  Edenton.  The  following  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  New  Bern  Baptist  Church.  This 
church  had  for  several  years  been  pastorless;  only 
two  members  resided  in  the  town,  and  but  few  else- 
where. When  he  resigned,  at  the  end  of  about  two 
years,  he  left  a  vigorous,  well  organized  church,  with 
a  good  house  of  worship. 

After  a  useful  pastorate  of  two  years  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  a  visit  of  several  months  to  his  father's 
home,  Elder  Meredith  became  pastor  of  the  Edenton 
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Baptist  Church  in  1825.  Here  he  remained  nine  years, 
preaching  also  for  Bethel  Church. 

In  1833  he  began  the  publication  of  "  The  Interpre- 
ter," a  monthly  magazine.  Having  become  the  pas- 
tor of  the  New  Bern  Church  again  in  1835,  he  began 
to  publish,  as  a  successor  of  "  The  Interpreter,"  a 
weekly  paper,  "The  Biblical  Recorder. "  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  was  the  only  organ  of  the  Baptists 
of  South,  as  well  as  of  North  Carolina. 

The  double  work  of  a  pastor  and  editor  began  to 
tell  upon  Elder  Meredith's  health.  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Raleigh  and  gave  his  undivided  atl  ention  to 
editorial  work.  During  all  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  was  an  invalid  and  a  sufferer.  But  he  worked  to 
the  end.  After  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  recov- 
ery, he  maintained  a  calm,  Christian  dignity  as  he 
contemplated  the  approaching  departure.  His  death 
was  tranquil  and  worthy  of  his  elevated  character 
and  useful  life. 

His  monument,  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Raleigh, 
bears  this  inscription :  ' '  This  monument  was  erected 
by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  in  memory  of  their 
beloved  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith,  who  de- 
parted this  life  November  13th,  1850,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age. ' ' 

He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
Convention  and  in  the  founding  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. But  his  greatest  work  was  as  an  editor.  He 
ably  defended  Baptist  principles,  especially  against 
the  new  doctrines  of  Alexander  Campbell,  organized 
the  denomination  into  unity,  and  diffused  the  infor- 
mation which  was  necessary  for  the  missionary  spirit. 
To  his  long  and  zealous  labors  the  Baptists  of  North 
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Carolina  are  largely  indebted  for  their  position  and 
influence. 

Elder  T.  H.  Pritchard,  who  knew  Mr.  Meredith  in 
his  declining  years,  has  left  this  description  of  him: 
"  He  was  tall,  spare,  and  very  erect,  with  something 
of  a  military  bearing.  His  appearance  was  most  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  His  features  were  delicately 
chiseled,  and  still  gave  evidence  of  the  manly  beauty 
for  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished  in  the  years 
of  his  youth  and  health.  His  brow  was  high,  his 
eyes  singularly  brilliant,  and  his  whole  manner  dig- 
nified and  stately." 

President  W.  C.  Crane,  of  Texas,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  left  the  following  valuable  sketch : 

"Elder  Meredith  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first 
intellects  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  all  its  enter- 
prises in  behalf  of  education  or  church  extension. 
He  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  sparely  built, 
erect  in  carriage,  with  a  face  exhibiting  the  unmista- 
kable evidence  of  profound  thought.  His  bearing  and 
manner  superadded  to  more  than  ordinary  natural  and 
acquired  endowments,  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  in  any  communion,  or  any  sphere  of  action. 
His  mind  had  been  drilled  by  close  application  in  deep 
and  consecutive  thought.  While  he  did  not  spurn  the 
graces  of  classical  diction,  he  was  much  more  at  home 
among  the  rigid  processes  and  sober  deductions  of  logic. 
Had  he  been  a  Senator  in  Washington,  I  have  little 
doubt  he  would  have  coped  with  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and,  perhaps,  would  have  gained  as  high  renown  in 
the  political  world.  But  his  powers  were  sacredly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  As  a  preacher,  he  did 
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not  sway  men  by  touching  appeals,  so  much  as  by 
presenting  the  truth  with  irresistible  power.  It  was, 
however,  chiefly  as  a  writer  that  his  intellectual  supe- 
riority was  manifested.  The  columns  of  the  "  Re 
corder  ' '  show  that  he  was  mighty  in  the  defence  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  true  and  right.  He  took  de- 
light in  controversy — not  in  rude,  personal  assaults, 
whose  object  is  victory  and  destruction,  but  in  defend- 
ing in  a  fair  and  Christian  manner  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Hence, 
in  setting  forth  and  maintaining  the  peculiarities  of 
Baptists,  he  wielded  a  Damascus  blade;  and  some  of 
his  arguments  are  now  recognized  in  his  denomina- 
tion as  among  the  ablest  that  have  ever  been  advanced. 
The  most  remarkable  theological  conflict  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  with  Alexander  Campbell,  touching 
peculiarities  in  the  creed  of  that  famous  controver- 
tist.  I  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Meredith's  friends  were 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  part  which  he  bore  in  it 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  issued. 

In  the  educational  and  missionary  enterprises  he 
was  a  worthy  associate  of  John  Armstrong,  Samuel 
"Wait  and  William  Hooper.  In  the  old  Triennial  Con- 
vention, and  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  it  was 
not  easy  to  fix  the  limit  to  his  influence. 

Mr.  Meredith  wrote  little  for  the  public  except  what 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  he  conducted;  a  circum- 
stance which  his  friends  who  knew  how  highly  gifted 
he  was,  now  deeply  regret.  But  his  influence  in 
moulding  opinion,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  the 
Baptist  churches  in  North  Carolina  and  throughout 
the  Southern  States,  will  not  die. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Elder  James  Mc- 
Daniel,  and  was  written  in  1858: 


Thomas  Meredith.  Ill 

"  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Meredith  intimately  could  scarcely  have  been  better, 
under  any  circumstances,  than  they  were.  I  believe 
there  was  no  one  out  of  his  own  family  with  whom 
he  was  in  relations  of  more  confidential  intimacy  than 
myself;  and  as  I  knew  him  well,  so  I  admired  and 
loved  him  greatly,  and  am  happy  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  his  exalted  worth. 

Mr.  Meredith's  mind  was  highly  endowed  and 
richly  cultivated,  but  he  was  far  from  making  any 
parade  of  his  attainments.  He  wrote  with  clearness 
and  force,  and  often  with  great  wit.  He  showed  much 
tact  and  ingenuity  in  the  management  of  a  contro- 
versy, and  usually  bore  off  the  palm,  whoever  might 
be  his  opponent.  Though  he  often  seemed  reserved, 
yet  he  really  possessed  a  very  social  disposition.  He 
was  often  facetious  and  playful,  and  would  some- 
times make  himself  the  life  of  a  company.  No  one 
could  be  his  guest  or  companion  without  being  at- 
tracted towards  him. 

He  was  distinguished  for  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  a  mean  or  disingenuous  action.  He  was 
most  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  truth,  avoiding  all  ex- 
aggeration and  never  indulging  in  statements  of  du- 
bious import.  He  was  liberal  in  his  contributions  per- 
haps beyond  his  ability.  He  possessed  the  most  warm 
and  genial  sympathy  which  it  was  easy  to  call  into 
exercise,  while  yet  his  passions  were  kept  under  strong 
and  steady  control.  His  religion  was  more  a  matter 
of  principle  than  emotion.  He  had  little  confidence 
in  any  demonstrations  of  piety  that  were  not  asso- 
ciated with  an  habitual  uprightness  of  life.     Neither 
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the  force  of  opposition,  nor  the  prospect  of  gain,  nor 
the  persuasions  of  friendship,  nor  any  earthly  consid- 
eration, could  lead  him  to  compromise,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  his  convictions  as  to  God's  truth. 

Mr.  Meredith's  pulpit  gifts  were  solid  rather  than 
dazzling.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  impressive, 
and  his  voice,  though  by  no  means  powerful,  was 
very  pleasant.  He  was  not  an  impassioned  speaker; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  rather  than  the  passions.  His  language 
was  always  chaste  and  appropriate,  but  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood.  He  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect extemporaneous  speakers  to  whom  I  have  ever 
listened.  His  thoughts  were  arranged  with  logical 
accuracy,  and  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  were 
brought  out  in  his  preaching  with  such  skill  and  force 
as  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened, 
and  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  that  the  ignor- 
ant could  not  mistake  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I  con- 
sidered him  a  model  preacher. 


ELDER  WILLIAM  B.  WORRELL. 


BY  CH.   E.  TAYLOR,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Halifax 
county,  N.  C,  about  1800.  When  he  was  some  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  professed  conversion  and  united 
with  the  Baptist  church.  His  father,  being  a  very 
wicked  man,  was  so  enraged  at  his  baptism  that  he 
whipped  him  most  cruelly,  which  well  nigh  deprived 
him  of  his  life.  In  mad  fury  he  drove  his  bleeding, 
lacerated  boy  away  from  his  dwelling  upon  the  cold 
charities  of  a  selfish  world,  to  find  a  maintenance  as 
best  he  could ;  but  the  youthful  wanderer  was  guided 
by  the  unseen  hand  of  Providence  to  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  one  who  sympathized  with  suffering  hu- 
manity, and  where  pious  hearts,  moved  with  pity  by 
the  sorrows  of  an  outcast  stranger,  and  beneath 
whose  friendly  roof  he  found  shelter  and  protection. 
Young  Worrell  in  his  ramblings  made  his  way  into 
Granville  county,  and  at  length  came  to  Island  Creek 
Meeting  House  on  one  of  the  days  for  preaching.  The 
church  had  not  as  yet  been  regularly  constituted,  but 
stated  services  were  maintained  at  that  place,  as  a 
branch  of  Grassy  Creek  Church.  After  the  services 
were  closed,  Deacon  Thomas  Williams,  having  ob- 
served a  youthful  stranger  in  the  congregation,  sought 
an  interview  with  him,  and,  having  learned  someth- 
ing of  his  history,  invited  him  to  his  home,  which  he 
thankfully  accepted.     He  narrated  to  Mr.  Williams 
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the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  showed  him  the 
still  unhealed  wounds  which  he  had  received  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Mr.  Williams  kindly  extended  to  him  the  invita- 
tion to  make  his  house  his  home  until  he  could  find  a 
more  advantageous  situation.  Soon  his  generous  pa- 
tron became  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  evidence 
of  piety  and  talent- which  young  Worrell  exhibited, 
that  he  placed  him  at  school  and  boarded  him  gratui- 
tously. During  the  year  he  began  to  exercie  his  gifts 
in  public,  which  gave  promise  of  eminent  usefulness. 
Several  persons  were  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
young  man  that  they  proposed  to  join  Mr.  Williams  in 
helping  the  struggling  youth  to  obtain  an  education, 
to  prepare  him  the  better  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel.  He  was  continued  at  school  two  years  longer, 
making  commendable  progress  in  his  studies.  Hold- 
ing his  membership  at  Grassy  Creek  the  brethren 
materially  aided  him,  and  particularly  the  sisters,  in 
furnishing  him  with  clothing.  Their  gifts  were  wor- 
thily bestowed  upon  a  pious,  noble  young  man,  who 
was  preparing  himself  for  great  usefulness  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master. 

Mr.  Worrell  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry  about  1820.  He  became  the  pastor  at  Grassy 
Creek  in  1822  and  continued  in  that  relation  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  Lord  blessing  his  labors  in  the  conver- 
sion of  many  souls  to  God,  and  adding  many  mem- 
bers to  the  church  by  baptism.  In  1825  he  preached 
at  Midway,  where  his  preaching  was  greatly  blessed, 
and  where  he  baptized  quite  a  number.  Elder  Wil- 
liams was  the  first  pastor  at  Island  Creek  Church, 
which  was  organized  in  1820,  with  forty-two  mem- 
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bers  from  Grassy  Creek.  He  probably  filled,  that  office 
ten  years. 

He  was  the  means  of  originating  the  church  at 
Hester's,  to  whose  oversight  he  was  called  at  its  con- 
stitution, which  took  place  in  1823.  He  continued  to 
be  their  pastor  for  many  years.  He  also  served  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Peach  Tree,  Maple  Springs, 
Bear  Swamp,  and  others.  He  performed  the  duties  of 
the  pastorate  faithfully  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  brethren.  The  churches  under  his  care  were 
generally  prosperous.  They  experienced  many  pre- 
cious and  profitable  revivals.  His  preaching  was 
blessed  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls,  and 
numbers  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism  under 
his  ministry.  The  extent  of  his  usefulness  in  the 
Master's  vineyard,  eternity  alone  will  disclose;  but 
doubtless  many  will  in  that  great  day  hail  him  with 
joy  as  their  spiritual  father,  who  shall  shine  forever 
as  stars  in  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing. 

As  a  Christian  man  he  was  greatly  beloved.  His 
deep-toned  piety  and  unblemished  character  gave  em- 
phasis to  his  public  ministrations.  As  a  preacher  he 
stood  deservedly  high  among  the  brethren  as  an  ear- 
nest, faithful  nrinister  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
was  a  man  of  positive  convictions.  What  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth  of  God  he  boldly  and  fearlessly  pro- 
claimed, regardless  of  the  frowns  or  smiles  of  men. 
In  his  person,  as  a  man,  he  was  of  medium  height, 
ratherly  slenderly  built,  of  pale  complexion,  pleasant 
countenance,  commanding  voice,  full  of  tender  pa- 
thos, good  mind,  respectable  attainments  and  deep 
feelings. 

Concerning  the  last  moments  of  this  servant  of 
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God,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accu- 
rate information.  Elder  Worrell  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  in  the  midst  of  great  usefulness,  universally  re- 
spected and  lamented.  His  unblemished  life  and  noble 
character  had  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  He  died  sometime  about  1840,  and  was, 
probably,  forty  years  of  age. 


NOTES,  QUERIES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

This  department  is  intended  for  popular  use.  "We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  all  who  are  interested  in  North  Carolina  history  use  it 
freely  for  historical  notes  and  incidents,  for  questions  of  general, 
local  or  personal  interest,  and  for  criticisms  and  corrections  of  any 
matter  appearing  in  these  Papers.  Here  will  also  appear  those 
shorter  papers  and  reminiscences  which  require  but  small  space. 


Those  who  read  President  Jefferson's 
Wa letter?"'3  letter  to  the  Chowan  Association,  which 
appears  in  Brother  White's  paper 
(Thomas  Jefferson  Not  an  Atheist),  will  enjoy  read- 
ing the  reply  of  George  Washington  to  The  Address  of 
the  Committee  of  the  United  Baptist  Churches  in  Vir- 
ginia, assembled  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  August  8th, 
1789. 

It  is  as  follows : 

11  To  the  General  Committee  representing 

the  United  Baptist  Churches  in  Virginia. 

"  Gentlemen:  I  request  that  you  will  accept  my 
best  acknowledgments  for  your  congratulation  on  my 
appointment  to  the  first  office  in  the  nation.  The 
kind  manner  in  which  you  mention  my  past  conduct 
equally  claims  the  expression  of  my  gratitude. 

"After  we  had,  by  the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence 
on  our  exertions,  obtained  the  object  for  which  we 
contended,  I  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
with  an  idea  that  my  country  could  have  no  further 
occasion  for  my  services,  and  with  the  intention  of 
never  entering  again  into  public  life.  But  when  the 
exigencies  of  my  country  seemed  to  require  me  once 
more  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  an  honest  convic- 
tion of  duty  superseded  my  former  resolutions,  and 
became  my  apology  for  deviating  from  the  happy 
plan  which  I  had  adopted. 

'  'If  I  could  have  entertained  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Constitution  framed  in  the  Convention 
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where  I  had  the  honor  to  preside,  might  possibly  en- 
danger the  religious  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  society, 
certainly  I  would  never  have  put  my  signature  to  it ; 
and  if  I  could  now  conceive  that  the  general  Govern- 
ment might  ever  "be  so  administered  as  to  render  the 
liberty  of  conscience  insecure,  I  beg  you  will  be  per- 
suaded that  no  one  tuould  be  more  zealous  than  myself 
to  establish  effectual  barriers  against  the  horrors  of 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  every  species  of  religious  per- 
secution. 

"  For,  you  doubtless  remember,  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments,  that  every  man,  conducting 
himself  as  a  good  citizen  and  being  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  his  religious  opinions,  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  worshipping  the  Deity  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

"  While  I  recollect  with  satisfaction,  that  the  relig- 
ious society  of  which  3rou  are  members,  have  been 
throughout  America,  uniformly  and  almost  unani- 
mously the  firm  friends  to  civil  liberty  and  the  per- 
severing promoters  of  our  glorious  Revolution,  I  can- 
not hesitate  to  believe  that  they  will  be  faithful  sup- 
porters of  a  free  yet  efficient  general  Government. 
Under  this  pleasing  expectation  I  rejoice  to  assure 
them  that  they  may  rely  upon  my  best  wishes  and 
endeavors  to  advance  their  prosperity. 

"  In  the  meantime,  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  I 
entertain  a  proper  sense  of  your  fervent  supplication 
to  God  for  my  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 

"  I  am,  gentlemeu, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"George  Washington." 

This  church,  about  midway  between 
Br Church.  Henderson  and  Warrenton,  just  with- 
in Warren  county,  has  been  long  dis- 
tinguished for  its  christian  and  denominational  loy- 
alty, and  for  its  progressive,  liberal  spirit.  It  was  our 
fortune  not  long  since  to  discover  in  the  old  records 
of  that  church  an  account;  of  its  organization  and 
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trials  during  the  period  of  disquiet,  growing  out  of 
the  anti-missionary  movement.  We  doubt  not  it  will 
prove  interesting,  and  so  give  it  entire: 

A   SHORT  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CHURCH   AT   BROWN'S   MEETING-HOUSE. 

"  In  consequence  of  some  dissensions  in  this  church, 
some  members  absented  themselves  from  the  church, 
and  declared  non-fellowship  with  the  church :  among 
whom  was  the  Clerk  of  the  church,  in  whose  hands 
were  the  records  of  the  church  and  all  her  other  pa- 
pers. The  holders  of  the  papers  being  applied  to  by 
the  church,  refuse  to  give  them  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  church  is  without  a  regular  record  of 
her  constitution,  rise  and  progress,  prior  to  the  fall 
of  1838.  To  supply  this  deficiency  as  far  as  possible, 
the  church  in  Conference,  in  October,  1840,  resolved 
to  have  an  account  of  her  Constitution,  etc.,  written 
in  this  book  so  far  as  it  can  be  recollected,  which  ac- 
count is  as  follows : 

"The  church  at  Brown's  meeting-house,  Warren 
county,  North  Carolina,  was  constituted  on  Saturday 
before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  December,  A.  D.  1830, 
by  Elder  T.  Crocker  and  W.  Hudgins.  The  names  of 
the  members  thus  constituted  a  church  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

' '  Males — Obadiah  Earls,  John  Daniel,  James  Smith- 
wick,  William  Rudd. 

"  Females — Elizabeth  Daniel,  Frances  Smithwick, 
Sally  Rudd,  Jane  Perdue,  Liza  Harris,  Rebecca  Bas- 
kett,  Joice  Earls. 

"  Elder  W.  Hudgins  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  James  Southerland  (who  joined  the 
church  by  a  letter  of  dismission  from  the  church  at 
Haywood's  meeting-house),  was  chosen  Clerk.  James 
Smithwick  and  John  Daniel  were  ordained  deacons. 

"  The  church  joined  the  Tar  River  Association  in 
1831,  the  number  of  members  not  recollected. 

"  In  1833  the  statistics  of  this  church  in  the  Min- 
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utes  of  the  Association  are  nineteen  baptized  and 
forty- seven  in  fnll  fellowship.  In  1834  there  were 
sixteen  baptized  and  sixty- two  in  fellowship.  About 
this  time  a  dissension  took  place  between  the  Clerk 
of  this  church  and  a  member  of  the  Tar  River  Asso- 
ciation about  the  reception  of  the  church  at  Tarbor- 
ough  into  the  Association,  in  consequence  of  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  Clerk,  the  church  at  Brown's 
meeting-house  withdrew  from  the  Association.  And 
this  she  did,  not  pursuant  to  her  better  judgment,  but 
in  hopes  of  peace.  But  alas,  how  was  she  mistaken! 
The  demon  of  discord  had  entered  and  was  not  to  be 
cast  out  by  compromise.  AH  that  compromise  could 
do  was  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  change 
his  coat  and  mode  of  operation.  In  a  little  while  after 
the  church  withdrew  from  the  Association,  it  began 
to  be  harrassed  by  questions  and  resolutions  about  the 
old  school  and  new  school  Baptists  and  concerning 
the  missionary  operations.  With  these  the  church 
groaned  and  crawled  along  for  more  than  three  years, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  1838,  when  the 
Clerk  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect :  That  we  will 
not  ask  into  our  pulpit  to  preach,  any  person  in  favor 
of  the  institutions  of  the  day,  and  that  our  pastor 
shall  preach  at  his  own  appointments  here,  and  that 
it  is  not  expedient  for  him  to  ask  any  person  into  the 
pulpit  without  the  consent  of  the  church.  This  mo- 
tion was  tacitly  received  but  not  acquiesced  in  by  the 
church.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  much  dissatis- 
fied, and  made  their  complaints  to  the  pastor,  and  he 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  next  Conference.  At 
this  Conference  there  were  several  motions  made  and 
resolutions  offered  to  bring  about  union  and  peace,  but 
none  were  effectual.  About  this  time  the  church, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Clerk,  began  to  have 
private  meetings  without  the  presence  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  pastor.  Thus  matters  went  on  until 
the  Saturday  before  the  fourth  Sunday  in  November, 
1838.  When  this  Conference  met,  every  effort  for 
peace  and  union  was  ineffectual.     It  was  therefore 
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suggested  to  the  malcontents  to  make  such  a  motion 
to  Conference  as  would  satisfy  them,  when  Mr.  Sim- 
mons Southerland  made  a  motion  to  the  following 
import :  That  we  have  no  fellowship  for  missionaries 
nor  for  them  that  do  fellowship  with  them ;  that  we 
will  not  commune  with  missionaries  nor  with  those 
that  do  commune  with  them.  Upon  the  decision  of 
Conference  upon  this  motion,  the  following  members 
left  the  church : 

"Males — James  Southerland,  Simmons  Southerland, 
Collier  Foster,  Richard  Power,  John  Askew,  James 
Goodson,  William  Rudd. 

"  Females — Rebecca  Southerland,  Martha  Jordan, 
Sally  Rudd,  Mary  Power,  Evelina  Peobles. 

' '  One  of  the  members  was  the  Clerk  of  the  church 
and  with  him  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  church 
were  deposited,  which  papers  his  executors  refused  to 
give  up  to  the  church.  Among  them  is  the  deed  for 
the  land  whereon  our  meeting-house  sits,  made  to  us 
by  Mr.  V.  Allen,  and  the  covenant  the  church  entered 
into  at  the  time  of  its  constitution. 

Many  of  the  older  brethren  will  be 
Croandr'3  pleased  to  see  a  word  from  their  old 
M"eaui^"hJ'use.  friem^  Dr.  J.  B.  Solomon.  He  was  one 
"  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  the  State  and 
left  some  time  after  the  war.  He  is  now  seventy-four 
years  of  age  and  writes  from  Chicago :  About  two  miles 
west  from  the  Louisburg  and  Warrenton  road,  on  the 
road  turning  off  from  that  road,  about  four  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Louisburg,  running  past  the  old  Out- 
erbridge  and  the  old  Solomon  farms,  there  was  once 
upon  a  time,  long  past,  a  Baptist  church,  known  as 
"Crocker's  meeting-house,"  so  called  in  honor  of  a 
Baptist  minister  named  Jacob  Crocker.  I  think  the 
house  was  built  on  the  edge  of  his  farm,  on  ground 
donated  by  him.  Before  my  recollection  the  house 
was  gone,  but  my  father  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot 
on  which  it  had  stood.  Jacob  Crocker  was  the  father 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Crocker,  one  of  the  finest  preachers 
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of  his  day,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
beloved  ministers  of  all  that  portion  of  the  State.  I 
was  raised  up  chiefly  under  his  ministry. 

The  members  of  the  church  at  Crocker's  meeting- 
house, realizing  that  their  location  was  not  suited  to 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  decided  to  move,  which 
they  did,  and  built  on  the  Hayesville  road,  near  the 
Warrenton  road,  on  a  parcel  of  ground  donated  to 
them  by  Hon.  John  Haywood  who  afterwards  moved 
to  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  I  am 
almost  sure  he  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Law  Re- 
ports, known  as  "Haywood's  Reports,"  and  which 
were  for  a  long  time,  and  may  yet  be  regarded,  as  far 
as  I  know,  by  the  bar,  as  high  authority  in  the  courts 
of  law.  As  well  as  I  remember,  he  deeded  to  the 
church  two  and  one-half  or  three  acres  of  ground  for 
their  use ;  and  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  the 
house  was  named  for  him,  "  Haywood's  meeting- 
house, ' '  and  the  church  was  known  as  the  church 
worshipping  at  Haywood's  meeting-house.  Rev. 
Thomas  Crocker  was  pastor  of  this  church  about 
twenty  three  years.  It  was  the  old  church  that  wor- 
shipped at  Crocker's  meeting-house  under  a  different 
designation.  * 

Of  this  church  my  grandfather,  William  Solomon, 
was  a  deacon,  and  the  church  clerk  from  its  origin; 
I  think  until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  the 
present  century. 

(The  family  record  is  lost).  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable piety  and  trained  up  his  numerous  family 
of  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  in  the  fear 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.     They  all  became  mem- 

*This  church  was  received  into  the  Kehukee  Association  as  Hay- 
wood's in  1797.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of 
Sandy  Creek  church,  gathered  through  the  instrumentality  of  Elder 
Walker.  After  the  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry  of  Elder 
Jacob  Crocker,  the  church  was  constituted.  Elder  Crocker  died 
about  the  latter  part  of  1791.  The  last  meeting  he  attended  was  in 
November.  1791.  After  his  death  Elder  William  Lancaster  supplied 
the  church  as  occasional  pastor  as  late  as  1803,  at  which  time  there 
were  about  thirty-five  members.  See  History  Kehukee  Association, 
1803.—  T.  M.  P. 
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bers  of  the  church,  and  three  of  the  boys  were  preach- 
ers— one  of  them,  my  father,  was  made  a  deacon  and 
the  church  clerk  about  1829,  and  held  these  offices 
until  his  death  in  June,  1852. 

The  first  sermon  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
was  in  the  old  Haywood's  meeting-house  and  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Philemon  Bennet.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  than  five  years  old,  and  do  not  suppose  I 
would  have  remembered  anything  about  it  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  gentleman,  I  think,  Mr.  Alex.  Moore, 
took  me  on  his  lap  and  held  me  during  the  sermon,  I 
suppose  because  the  house  was  crowded;  and  after 
the  sermon  my  father  introduced  me  to  ' '  Uncle  Ben- 
net.  ' '  He  was  a  fat  man.  The  meeting-house  was 
small  at  that  time,  but  in  1830  or  1831  it  was, rebuilt 
and  enlarged,  being  made  forty  feet  square,  with  a 
gallery  across  one  side.  This  gallery  and  that  portion 
of  the  floor  under  it  was  for  the  colored  people. 

In  this  house  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  our 
family  worshipped  for  a  long  time.  The  congrega- 
tions were  usually  quite  large  and  God  blessed  the 
word  preached.  A  number  of  young  ministers  have 
gone  out  from  this  church,  for  they  usually  had  the 
best  ministerial  talent  in  all  the  region  for  their  pas- 
tor. Foremost  among  these  was  Thomas  Crocker, 
then  D.  F.  Richardson,  professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  Wake  Forest  College.  He  was  an 
eastern  man,  from  Massachusetts  I  think,  and  a 
superb  scholar.  Then  there  were  Revs.  James  Delk, 
P.  H.  Smith,  Henry  S.  Spivey,  during  my  acquain- 
tance with  the  church. 

I  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  this  church 
November,  1813,  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Smith,  who  was  pas- 
tor at  that  time,  and  whose  faithful  labors  the  Lord 
abundantly  blessed  that  year.  I  was  their  pastor 
in  '49. 

By  this  church,  at  the  motion  of  Deacon  George 
W.  Macon,  I  was  granted  "  License  to  exercise  my 
gift  in  public"  soon  after  I  was  baptized.  I  love  the 
memory  of  the  old  church,  its  beautiful  grove  of  oaks, 
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as  it  was  then;  its  bubbling  spring  of  clear,  cold 
water,  and  the  hallowed  memories  which  cluster 
around  it.  I  cannot  but  feel  sorry  that  the  church 
has  moved  again  and  built  out  on  the  Warrenton 
road,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Haywood's  site. 
(Now  Corinth.     T.  M.  P.)* 

It  was  by  the  request  of  this  church  that  I  was  or- 
dained to  the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  in  the 
chapel  of  Wake  Forest  College,  September,  1848. 

The  late  William  Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  College,  conducted  the  services.  The 
other  ministers  present  and  taking  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  I  remember,  were  Thomas  Crocker, 
Professor  W.  T.  Brooks,  J.  S.  Purefoy  of  Wake  For- 
est, P.  H.  Smith  of  Franklin,  and  William  Biddle 
of  New  Bern.  This  church  (Haywood's),  was  one  of 
the  churches  that  seceded  from  the  old  Kehukee  Asso- 
ciation, and  with  others  organized  the  "  Tar  River 
Baptist  Association."  I  do  not  know  in  what  year 
this  was  done.  But  the  division  resulted  from  a  dis- 
agreement in  regard  to  missionary  work,  those 
churches  favorable  to  missions  uniting  to  form  the 
"  Tar  River  Association." 

My  father,  Jeremiah  Solomon,  was  clerk  of  this 
church  from  about  the  year  1830  till  his  death,  June, 
1852.  Why  the  "Church  Book, "  as  it  was  called,  was 
not  called  for  by  the  church,  after  his  death,  1  do  not 
know.  But  it  was  not.  I  suppose  it  was  because  it 
was  about  filled  and  the  new  clerk,  whoever  he  was, 
obtained  a  new  book.  At  any  rate,  my  recollection  is 
that  my  father's  Record  of  the  church  was  left  in  the 
family  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  after 
my  honored  father's  death  when  the  family  resi- 
dence and  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  church  (Haywood's)  has  been  the  mother  of 
quite  a  number  of  useful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who 

*The  old  Church  Record,  which  had  been  in  our  family  almost 
continuously  since  the  organization  of  the  church,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  years  ago  when  our  old  homestead  was  burned  with  nearly 
all  it  contained. 
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have  finished  their  course  and  gone  to  glory.  I  can 
now  remember  only  Thomas  Crocker,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  preachers  I  ever  heard ;  Patrick  Connelly, 
Pat.  H.  Smith,  and  William  Jenkins. 

Of  the  career  of  Connelly  and  Jenkins  I  know  noth- 
ing, as  they  left  the  county  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
about  seven  years  old.  Connelly,  his  mother  and 
sister  lived  in  Louisburg  at  that  time.  (There  was 
no  Baptist  church  in  Louisburg  then,  and  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  church  organized  in  the 
town  afterward,  were  chiefly  from  the  church  at 
"  Haywood's  meeting-house,"  as  designated  at  that 
time.)*- 

We  welcome  this  short  note  from  Dr. 
Frechur!fh.oad  Lewis,  and  invite  brethren  everywhere 
to  follow  his  example.  It  is  the  way 
to  get  at  the  facts  of  history. 

< '  I  write  now  to  give  you  an  item  of  information 
which  may  lead  to  important  historical  data: 

The  first  Baptist  church  established  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
' '  French  Broad, ' '  five  miles  west  of  Hendersonville 
in  Henderson  county,  about  one  mile  east  of  French 
Broad  River.  I  think  the  date  of  its  organization  was 
1784  but  am  not  sure. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  more  or  less,  it  has  held 
the  same  location,  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  very 
near  (about  forty  feet)  from  a  mill-pond  (now  dried  up). 

It  has  been  familiarly  known  and  called  ' '  The  Mill 
Pond  church, ' '  ever  since  holding  the  present  site. 

I  was  a  member  of  this  church  from  1870  till  1875 — 
most  of  the  time  its  Clerk.  During  my  clerkship,  the 
church  requested  me  to  decipher  and  transcribe  the 
old  ' '  Minutes. ' '  The  old  book  was  in  good  preserva- 
tion— of  square  shape,  coarse  strong  paper  and  no 
lines.  I  copied  it  in  full  into  a  new  book,  and  cau- 
tioned the  church  to  keep  the  old  volume  with  all  dili- 

*The  same  is  true  of  Brown's  church,  Warren  county. — T.  M.  P. 
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gence.     They  were  very  proud  of  their  old  "  Min- 
utes, ' '  and  I  hope  it  is  still  in  existence. 

Many  curious,  strange  and  exciting  cases  of  disci- 
pline were  recorded.  One  which  I  well  remember, 
was  this: 

Two  or  three  wild  young  members,  while  on  a 
' '  spree, ' '  rode  their  horses  through  the  church,  in 
one  door  and  out  of  the  next.  It  was  nearly  a  year 
before  final  action  was  taken,  though  the  case  came 
up  regularly  at  every  monthly  Conference.  I  think 
Calhoun  Morgan  is  now  clerk  of  the  church,  post 
office,  Mill's  River,  Henderson  county. 

Jonathan  Williams,  ex-Sheriff  and  member  of 
House  of  Representatives,  State  Legislature,  can  help 
you  much  in  your  investigation.  His  post  office  is 
Hendersonville. 

Yours,  in  the  work  for  letting  the  world  know  all 
about  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.  D. 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C,  December  7,  1897. 
Brother  Hiifharn:  I  have  read  with  in- 
TWi5pJingsm  tense    delight    your    papers    running 
through  the  Baptist  Historical  Papers. 
Our  people  who   fail  to   get   the  magazine  know  not 
how  much  they  are  losing.     May  God  give  you  life 
and  strength  to  finish  the  story  of  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists, and  put  it  in  book  form  for  the  generations  to 
come ! 

You  speak  of  the  whipping  and  imprisonment  of 
Craven  county  Baptists  as  resting  upon  tradition 
only.  Suffer  a  brief  statement  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  year  1883,  I  stated,  in  a  public  address, 
that  Baptists  had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned  in 
North  Carolina  on  account  of  their  religion.  Dr. 
Robey ,  editor  of  the  ' '  Methodist  Advance, ' '  questioned 
the  truthfulness  of  the  statement;  whereupon,  I 
wrote  to  the  ' '  New  Bern  Journal, ' '  asking  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Craven  county  records.  The  editor 
promptly  did  as  requested,  and  published  in  the 
"  Journal  "  of  September  6,  1883,  the  following: 
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' '  In  looking  over  the  old  dusty  records  in  the  Reg- 
ister's  office,  we  find  an  entry  in  the  Minute  Docket 
of  the  county  Court  in  1741,  noting  the  application 
by  Baptists  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  church  in  New 
Bern.  Instead  of  granting  the  application,  these 
applicants  were  all  publicly  whipped,  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  required  to  give  bond  for  their 
good  behavior,  and  also  to  take  the  test  oath." 

You  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  story  of  the 
New  Bern  persecution  has  a  better  foundation  than 
tradition,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record.  It  is 
true,  that  subsequent  efforts  to  find  the  record  have 
resulted  in  failure.  It  is  also  true  that  the  county 
records  were  found  and  examined  by  Doctors  C.  E. 
Taylor,  C.  T.  Bailey  and  C.  Durham.  The  last-named 
stated  in  the  "  Recorder  "  that  the  records  had  been 
mutilated  in  several  places,  a  half-page,  a  page,  and 
sometimes  from  three  to  six  pages  having  been  torn 
or  cut  out. 

If  you  think  it  worth  the  space,  you  can  insert  this 
in  the  Baptist  Historical  Papers. 

Fraternally,  John  T.   Albritton. 

The  January  number  was  marred  by  a 

Corrections,  number  of  errors,  alike  mortifying  to 
the  printers  and  the  editors. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  mistakes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph  2,  page  25,  read  "Robertson"  for  "Rob- 
son.  ' ' 

Paragraph  3,  page  26,  read  "  South  Carolina  "  for 
"  North  Carolina," 

Paragraph  1,  page  36,  read  "  1755  "  for  "  1775;" 
"  Van  Horn  "  for  "  Vaughan." 

Paragraph  2,  page  36,  read  "  Arminianism  "  for 
"ArminianSin;"  "Vanhorn"  for  Vaughan;"  "aloof" 
for  ' '  aloft. ' ' 

Paragraph  1,  page  37,  read  "Van  Horn"  for 
' '  Vaughan. ' ' 

Page  41,  line   16,  read  "economy  and  plainness" 
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for  "  ceremony  and  plainness;"  "  on  love  feasts"  for 
"  or  love  feasts. " 

Paragraph  1.  page  4-2,  read  "removed"  for  "re- 
newed. 

Page  49,  the  quere  should  read.  "  When  and  where 
did  the  first  session  of  Kehukee  Association  con- 
vene '?"  etc. 

Same  page.  "(Criticized  by  Dr.  Whitsitt)"  is  the 
caption  of  the  item,  and  is  misplaced. 

Page  51,  last  paragraph,  read  "  paragraph  1  "  for 
11  part  1." 

Page  59,  line  3  from  bottom.  "  No  American  his- 
tory." etc..  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph. 

Page  65,  line  2,  read  "  effecting"  for  "  affecting." 
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In  this  department  will  be  noticed  from  time  to  time  such  books 
as  shall  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose,  except  such  as  we  may  exclude 
in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  pub- 
lishers send  us  such  publications  as  appeal  to  intelligent,  thoughtful 
people.  We  can  do  them  no  good  by  noticing  those  of  any  other 
character.  We  are  concerned  to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  his- 
torical studies,  and  shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  work  along  this  line. 


Now  and  then  a  book  is  placed  before  us  which 
causes  regret  that  we  can  give  so  little  space  to  its  no- 
tice. We  have  one  such  in  The  Great  Poets  and  their 
Theology,  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  A.  H.  Strong,  President  of  Koch- 
ester  Theological  Seminary,  is  the  author.  He  has 
devoted  thirteen  annual  vacations  to  nine  essays  on 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare.  Milton,  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  whom  he  con- 
siders the  world's  great  poets;  and  he  has  combined 
with  rare  felicity  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  literary 
critic  with  that  of  a  moralist  and  preacher. 

"  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  great 
poets,  taken  together,  give  united  and  harmonious 
testimony  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  natural 
religion,  if  not  to  those  of  the  specifically  christian 
scheme. ' '  Theology  is  ' '  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  their  mutual  relations/'  i;  Every  poet 
puts  together  in  more  or  less  complete  form  the  facts 
which  he  has  apprehended  about  Deity  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Deity  to  the  universe. ' '  These  are  the  ideas 
which  lead  the  author  into  a  search  for  the  heart 
secrets  of  the  great  poets.  His  writing  is  earnest  as 
becomes  his  subject  and  his  own  character.  It  is 
scholarly  as  becomes  his  learning.  It  is  not  dull,  but 
bright  and  sparkling,  as  becomes  one  fresh  from  the 
world's  great  stores  of  poetic  thought. 

Beginning  with  the  heathen  poets  groping  through 
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dread  and  gloom  for  a  life  beyond,  he  advances 
through  revelation  and  broader  knowledge  to  the 
higher  conception  and  comfortable  hope  exhibited  in 
the  christian  poets.  Our  limited  space  forbids  an 
analysis  of  Dr.  Strong's  work,  but  a  few  of  his  opin- 
ions will  prove  interesting: 

Homer:  lie  believes  that  one  Homer  wrote  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  laughing  at  the  Higher 
critics,  says,  "  Instead  of  one  Homer,  or  even  of  two 
Homers,  we  are  to  believe  in  many  Homers,  each 
equal  to  the  production  of  a  poem  which  may  ulti- 
mately constitute  a  part  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 
Are  great  poets  then  so  plenty  in  human  history  ? 
The  critics  seem  to  think  them  as  thick  as  black- 
berries in  August." 

Virgil:  He  perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other  of 
the  sons  of  men,  had  the  literary  instinct,  the  discern- 
ment of  form. 

Dante  :  "The  Divine  Comedy":  "It  is  the  loftiest 
conception  ever  framed  by  any  earthly  poet,  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  theme.  ' '  The  Divine  Com- 
edy ' '  was  the  first  christian  poem ;  it  seems  to  us 
also  to  be  the  greatest." 

Bro'ivning  :  b '  In  his  earlier  poems  he  sees  with  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,  and  his  poems  rouse  us, 
warm  us,  inspire  us,  like  Luther's  triumphant  songs. 
He  starts  with  insight  and  scriptures  and  he  is  strong. ' ' 

Tennyson  :  "Touches  us  at  deeper  depths  than  any 
other  poet  of  our  generation,  simply  because  he  has 
a  larger  view  of  human  nature,  and  a  soul  that  itself 
has  profounder  emotions."  These  are  but  crumbs 
that  may  do  for  tasting,  but  cannot  adequately  rep- 
resent the  admirable  work,  which  reflects  credit  both 
upon  Dr.  Strong  and  the  Seminary  over  which  he 
presides.  The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
is  the  publisher.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  Society 
again  doing  its  own  work  and  doing  it  so  well.  The 
book  is  cheap  at  $2.50. 

The  tragic  conclusion  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  effort 
to  plant  a  colony  in  North  Carolina  has  invested  his 
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name  with  a  romantic  interest  for  North  Carolinians, 
which  it  does  not  possess  for  all. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  first  volume 
of  the  ' '  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  ' '  series.  He  is 
treated  above  all  else  as  the  author  of  the  British  Col- 
onial Empire  idea.  Much  of  the  glamour  and  romance 
of  his  life  are  rubbed  off,  and  we  are  left  to  regret  the 
man  of  our  fancy.  The  interest  of  the  book  deepens 
as  one  reads  it.  The  real  life  of  Ralegh  is  worth 
studying.  However  the  romance  may  dwindle,  he  is 
left  standing  out  in  bold  relief  as  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world.  The  volume  is  prepared  with  evi- 
dent care,  and  is  kept  within  a  convenient  compass  for 
busy  people  who  cannot  spare  much  time  for  reading. 

It  contains  421  pages,  with  index,  maps  and  por- 
trait. 

The  friends  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  are  many,  and 
they  are  ever  ready  to  welcome  new  work  from  his 
pen.  Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  is  his  latest  can- 
didate for  favor.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  planta- 
tion life,  true  to  nature.  The  domestic  life,  the  slave 
relations,  the  house  and  its  furniture,  the  plantation 
and  its  equipment,  the  life  of  the  people  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  is  exhibited  in  Page's  own  happy 
style.  The  twenty-five  illustrations  by  the  Misses 
Cowles  add  largely  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  It  is 
really  a  holiday  volume,  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  but  its  charm  will  be  as  real  in  July  as  in  De- 
cember.    The  price  is  $1.50. 

Major  Clement  Dowd  is  a  good  scholar,  clear  thinker 
and  graceful  writer ;  a  man  of  sound,  discriminating 
judgment.  As  lawyer,  banker  and  Congressman  he 
has  had  large  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  correctly  estimate  the  work  of  public  men. 
He  was  for  some  years  the  law  partner  of  Senator 
Vance,  and  for  other  years  his  neighbor  and  friend. 
The  Life  of  Zebulon  B.   Vance,    Observer   Printing 
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and  Publishing  House,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  conies  with 
propriety  front  such  a  source.  With  rare  good  judg- 
ment, the  characteristic  features  and  incidents  of 
Senator  Vance's  private  and  public  life,  are  gathered 
into  a  book  of  moderate  size  and  price.  The  greatest 
thing  about  Vance  was  his  loyalty  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
his  first  biography  has  been  kept  within  such  compass 
as  to  be  in  reach  of  every  son  of  Carolina  who  wishes 
to  own  it.  This  is  as  he  would  have  wished  it.  The 
sale  has  already  been  large,  in  some  counties  reach- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  copies.  Every  family 
that  can  spare  the  price,  81.50,  ought  to  have  it  by 
all  means. 
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The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  are  published 
quarterly  by  a  Publication  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Historical  Society  in  October,  January,  April  and  July.  The 
Publication  Committe  consists  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Huf  ham,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Taylor,  and  Thomas  M.  Pittman.  The  numbers  ■will  con- 
tain about  sixty-four  pages  and  usually  a  portrait  or  other  picture 
of  some  place  or  object  of  denominational  interest.  Terms.  §1.00  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers  30  cents.  All  communications 
and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 
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Box  142,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  kind  words  from  the 
"Wilmington  Messenger,"  the  "News  and  Obser- 
ver," "Biblical  Recorder, "  "North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist," and  "  Our  Church  Eecord." 

Brother  Taylor  is  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  County 
and  pastor  of  the  church  at  Warrenton,  a  wise,  pru- 
dent man,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  brethren.  He  is 
a  scholar  and  a  student  of  Baptist  history. 

Again  we  urge  upon  the  brethren,  in  arranging 
programmes  for  Union  meetings,  to  provide  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  North  Carolina  Baptist  History  and  the  His- 
torical Papers.  This  work  must  have  support  to  suc- 
ceed and  accomplish  its  purposes. 

The  cut  of  Bear  Marsh  church  did  not  reach  us  in 
time  to  appear  with  Brother  Albritton's  interesting 
paper.  It  appears  in  this  issue.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  ' '  Recorder  ' '  we  are  also  able  to  present  in  this 
issue  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Meredith. 

The  Convention  at  Oxford  was  a  great  one.  No 
discussion  of  the  Convention  surpassed  that  of  De- 
nominational History  on  Friday  night.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Sikes,  Rev.  John  E.  White  and  Dr.  Hufham  were  the 
speakers.  Quite  a  number  of  new  subscribers  were 
obtained,  and  the  Convention  gave  its  hearty  endorse- 
ment to  these  Papers. 
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Wake  Forest  has  at  last  a  Professor  of  History. 
E.  W.  Sikes,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins)  was  elected  to 
that  chair  recently,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work. 
We  rejoice  in  this  movement  and  in  the  selection  of 
Brother  Sikes.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  conduct  a  de- 
partment in  these  Papers,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  work  now  being  done. 

We  received  a  number  of  subscriptioDS  at  Eed 
Springs  and  later  at  Macon,  to  be  paid  in  the  fall. 
Yv7e  must  remind  a  few  of  the  brethren  that  the  time 
is  past.  We  also  renew  the  general  reminder  that 
Volume  2  began  with  the  October  number,  and  we 
now  expect  another  dollar  from  each  subscriber.  This 
is  No.  2  of  the  new  volume.  We  must  ask  the  breth- 
ren not  to  delay  their  remittance. 

Some  years  ago  President  C.  E.  Taylor  planned 
a  volume  of  sketches  of  North  Carolina  Baptist 
preachers,  similar  to  the  noted  work  of  his  father  in 
behalf  of  Virginia  ministers.  Other  work  pressing 
upon  him  seems  to  render  the  cariying  out  of  his 
plan  impracticable.  The  work  already  done  has  been 
turned  over  to  us,  and  we  have  drawn  upon  it  for  the 
sketches  of  Stearns,  Meredith  and  Worrell  in  this 
issue. 

"  The  Baptists  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin  "  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  just  received  from  Prof.  J.  T.  Alder- 
man, now  Principal  of  the  City  Public  High  School  of 
Columbus,  Georgia.  Brother  Alderman  has  lived  in 
the  ' '  Forks. ' '  He  knows  the  people  and  has  the  old 
records.  The  paper  is  a  very  interesting  and  valua- 
ble one.  The  only  objection  is  that  it  is  a  little  short. 
We  have  his  promise,  however,  to  remedy  this  by 
giving  another  paper  later  on. 

Subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify  us  of 
changes  in  their  address.  Some  have  failed  to  do  this, 
and  their  Papers  failed  to  go  to  their  new  homes.  The 
fault  is  not  ours. 

Brethren  throughout  the  State  will  share  our  regret 
that  Brother  N.  B.  Cobb  is  so  located  as  to  be  unable 
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to  assist  in  our  work.  Because  of  this,  Rev.  T,  J. 
Taylor  takes  his  place  on  the  Publication  Committee, 
and  will  begin  active  service  with  the  April  number. 

We  have  secured  an  excellent  cut  of  Shiloh  church, 
also  one  of  Dr.  Overby,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Shiloh  brethren.  Rev.  Josiah  Elliott  has  supplied  us 
with  excellent  photos  of  the  old  home  and  the  grave 
of  Martin  Ross;  and  Rev.  L.  Johnson  has  sent  us  a 
photo,  of  old  Sandy  Greek  church,  now  sadly  fallen 
from  its  first  estate.  Let  the  brethren  all  over  the 
State  secure  photos,  of  their  old  houses  of  worship, 
and  the  new  ones  as  well,  and  send  them  to  us.  Also 
of  persons  and  places  of  denominational  interest. 

Judge  R.  W.  Winston,  of  Durham,  has  promised 
us  a  paper,  probably  on  the  life  of  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Fuller,  a  strong  man  of  his  day  and  the  ancestor  of 
Edwin  W.  Fuller,  author  of  ' '  The  Angel  in  the  Cloud. ' ' 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  Sheets, 
Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Justice  are  other 
brethren  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  papers  for  us, 
not  heretofore  announced.  We  do  not  believe  any 
publication  in  North  Carolina  has  ever  secured  so  able 
a  corps  of  contributors  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  interest  being  manifested. 

The  following  papers  are  now  prepared  or  in  prepa- 
ration for  our  use : 

Life  of  E.  Dodson.  By  Professor  W.  B.  Royall, 
D.  D. 

Life  of  W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D.  By  Professor  N.  Y. 
Gulley. 

The  Influence  of  Whitfield  on  the  Religious  Thought 
of  North  Carolina.     By  Professor  W.  R.  Cullom. 

P.  W.  Dowd  and  the  Dowd  Family.  Hon.  Clem- 
ent Dowd. 

The  Charlotte  Baptist  Church.  By  Rev.  T.  J.  Tay- 
lor and  Thomas  M.  Pittman. 

The  Baptist  Families  of  Caswell.  By  Hon.  John 
H.  Kerr,  Jr. 

History  of  the  Raleigh  Association.  By  Hon.  J.  C. 
Birdsong. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Josiah  Crudup.  Thomas  M.  Pitt- 
man. 

Charles  W.  Skinner.  By  Eev.  Thomas  E.  Skin- 
ner, D.  D. 

Bartholomew  Fuller.     By  Hon.  R.  W.  Winston. 

History  of  Abbott's  Creek  Church.  By  Rev.  Henry 
Sheets. 

Baptists  in  the  Fork  of  the  Yadkin.  Professor  J. 
T.  Alderman. 

In  the  Yadkin  Valley.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Solomon,  D.  D. 

Elder  D.  A.  Covington.     By  Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore. 

Dr.  Hufham's  Papers  on  the  Baptists  in  North  Car- 
olina will  continue  during  the  year,  and  arrangements 
are  now  under  way  for  other  papers. 
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THE  BAPTISTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


J.  D.  HUFHAM. 


SIXTH    PAPER. 

The  opening  skirmish  of  the  Revolution  took  place 
in  North  Carolina,  and  her  soil  drank  the  first  Ameri- 
can blood  that  was  shed  for  the  principles  of  free  rep- 
resentative government.  Alamance  was  the  battle- 
field, and  the  men  who  having  exhausted  all  peace- 
ful methods,  contended  in  arms  and  laid  down  their 
lives  to  secure  an  honest  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws,  were 
called  Regulators.  This  popular  uprising,  known  as 
the  war  of  the  Regulation,  was  a  revival  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  all  government  being  derived 
from  the  people,  its  powers  and  offices  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  good  of  all,  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
a  particular  class.  It  was  also  an  effort  to  re-estab- 
lish this  vital  principle,  apparently  unsuccessful  at 
first,  but  gloriously  triumphant  in  the  end.  In  the 
suffering's  and  achievements  of  this  heroic  undertak- 
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ing,  the  Baptists  bore  an  honorable  part.  To  tell  of 
their  relation  to  the  movement,  and  to  the  Eevolution 
which  followed,  is  the  object  of  the  present  writing. 

In  1764  England  startled  the  American  colonies  by- 
declaring  that  she  intended  to  raise  revenue  for  her- 
self by  taxing  them.  They  arose  without  exception, 
in  protest  and  appeal  against  the  decision.  The  peo- 
ple were  profoundly  agitated,  and  high  debate  fol- 
lowed. The  sources  and  limitations  of  the  right  to 
impose  taxes  were  ably  and  thoroughly-  discussed  by 
the  most  gifted  and  influential  men  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  event  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  country  has  called  forth  an  abler  discussion. 
Among  those  who  bore  a  part  in  it  were  Gadsden  and 
Routledge,  of  South  Carolina;  Patrick  Henry,  Lee, 
Bland  and  Washington,  in  Virginia;  Otis,  Hancock 
and  the  Adamses,  in  Massachusetts.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass,  that  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  people  of  the 
colonies  were  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  their  own 
legislatures  duly  elected,  alone  had  the  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  them. 

When,  in  1765,  the  initial  measure  of  taxation, 
which  is  known  as  the  Stamp  Act,  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  it  found  the  Americans  not  only 
fixed  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
unjust,  but  also  fixed  in  the  purpose  to  prevent  its 
enforcement.  It  was  passed  early  in  1765.  Before 
the  year  was  out  the  Stamp  Agents  in  most  of  the 
colonies  were  compelled  to  resign  their  offices  and  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
exercise  their  functions.  This  had  been  done  in  the 
New  England  colonies;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  other  provinces. 
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Under  conditions  such  as  these  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dobbs  came  to  a  close  with  his  death,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1765.  His  successor,  William 
Tryon,  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  3d  of  April.  Just 
a  month  later  the  Legislature  met  in  Wilmington,  in 
obedience  to  his  call.  On  his  urgent  recommendation 
they  enacted  a  law,  making  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  State  church,  and  then,  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measure  concerning  the  Stamp  Act,  he 
prorogued  or  adjourned  them. 

The  Governor  took  great  pride  in  his  church  law, 
and  boasted  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  colony  any  certain  or  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  He  knew  that 
the  law  was  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  the  consci- 
entious convictions  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  people, 
for  he  told  the  Episcopalians  in  the  Legislature  that 
they  must  pass  the  law  at  once  or  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  the  "  sectaries,"  as  he  called  the  other  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  would  soon  render  its  en- 
actment impossible. 

But  it  was  unfortunate  in  every  way  that  the  Leg- 
islature yielded  to  his  wishes.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Dobbs  some  of  the  church  laws 
passed  by  the  Legislature  were  vetoed  by  him,  and 
others  by  the  authorities  in  England,  so  that  there 
was  really  no  law  in  force  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  and  the  Establishment  had  virtually  failed. 
The  kind  feelings  which  prevail  between  the  differ- 
ent denominations  of  Christians  when  religion  is  free, 
began  to  spring  up,  and  there  was  in  this  the  promise 
of  better  things  to  come.  But  sectarian  bitterness 
and  strife  broke  out  afresh  on  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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Tryon  admitted  in  his  letters  that  the  establishment 
of  one  church  by  law  had  arrayed  against  it  the  ac- 
tive hostility  and  the  influence  of  the  others.  He  also 
knew  the  poverty  of  the  people,  as  his  letters  show, 
and  how  hard  it  was  for  the  colonists  to  meet  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  living  and  pay  their  taxes.  Yet, 
by  the  new  law,  the  salary  of  the  clergyman  in  each 
parish  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
which,  with  the  monopoly  of  marriage  and  funeral 
fees,  secured  to  him  by  law,  with  the  use  of  the  par- 
sonage and  farm,  made  the  income  eight  hundred 
dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars.  Fortunately,  even 
a  subservient  Legislature  would  not  obey  his  direc- 
tions in  full.  He  requested  that  the  law  be  made  per- 
manent, but,  as  passed,  it  was  to  continue  in  force 
only  five  years.  He  directed  that  the  salaries  of  the 
clergymen  be  made  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury, 
but  the  Legislature  ordered  that  they  be  paid  by  the 
vestries  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  might  be  labor- 
ing. This  left  the  people  free  to  use  the  devices  by 
which  they  had  previously  evaded  the  law,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  adopt  them  again.  Rev.  Mr.  Draige, 
having  been  sent  to  Salisbury,  Joseph  Murphy,  who 
had  founded  Baptist  churches  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Yadkin,  from  Shallow  Ford  to  Wilkesboro  and 
Deep  Creek,  united  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  salary. 

The  Presbyterians  sent  in  memorials  and  petitions 
against  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  especially  against  the 
disabilities  which  it  imposed  on  them  in  the  matter 
of  marriages.  When,  with  an  armed  force,  Tryon 
met  the  Regulators  at  Hillsboro,  in  1768,  the  Presby- 
terian preachers  issued  an  address  to  the  latter,  coun- 
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seling  submission  and  exerting  all  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Governor.  He  made  grateful  mention  of 
it  in  his  reports  to  the  home  government,  and  at  his 
instance  laws  were  afterwards  passed  making  some 
concessions  to  the  Presbyterians,  though  they  were 
annulled  by  the  authorities  in  England. 

Other  papers  of  this  series  have  shown  how  rapidly 
the  Baptists  had  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
from  1755  to  1771,  and  especially  in  the  counties  of 
the  centre  and  west.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  law 
or  the  Governor,  whose  heart  was  set  on  its  enforce- 
ment, but  quietly  went  their  way,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, organizing  churches,  uniting  the  people  in  mar- 
riage and  burying  their  dead.  Tryon  had  noted  their 
growth  and  observed  their  spirit ;  and,  naturally  they 
were  objects  of  aversion  to  a  man  of  his  autocratic 
temper.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions  the  Presby- 
terians and  Quakers  as  the  only  sects  tolerated  by  law. 
All  others,  he  said,  are  ' '  enemies  to  society  and  a 
scandal  to  common  sense."  Of  course  he  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptists,  because  they  were  the  only  con- 
siderable body  of  Christians  in  the  colony  save  those 
mentioned  above.  In  another  letter  he  designates  the 
Baptists  by  name  as  avowed  enemies  to  ' '  mother 
church. ' '  When  the  time  came  at  which  he  could 
smite  them  with  his  heavy  fists,  he  did  not  spare 
them. 

Early  in  the  year  1766,  the  sloop,  Diligence,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  stamped  paper  to  be  used  in  North 
Carolina,  came  into  the  river  below  Wilmington.  The 
Captain  was  not  allowed  to  land  it.  The  Stamp  Agent 
was  required  to  resign  his  office  and  to  take  oath  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  exercise  its  functions.     The 
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obnoxious  law  was  soon  repealed,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  later  on  gave  great  joy  to  the  people. 
The  years  1764 — '65  had  been  a  period  of  education 
to  the  people  of  all  the  colonies.  One  thing  they  had 
learned  thoroughly ;  the  power  and  importance  of  co- 
operation, of  united  action.  In  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  been  specially 
active  and  effective.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  thought 
that  some  such  organization  might  be  instrumental 
in  reforming  great  abuses  which  had  crept  into  every 
office  and  every  branch  of  the  colonial  government. 
That  these  abuses  existed,  and  that  the  burdens  of 
the  people  in  consequence  were  heavy  and  grievous 
to  be  borne,  there  is  ample  and  concurrent  testimony 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  cry  of  it  had 
reached  the  authorities  in  London,  as  appears  from 
the  instructions  given  to  Tryon  on  his  appointment 
to  office.  Tryon  said  that  the  treasurers  sometimes 
held  the  public  money  in  their  possession,  and  used 
it  in  their  own  private  speculations;  that  through 
the  remissness  of  the  treasurers  the  Sheriffs  had  "em- 
bezzled more  than  half  the  public  money  ordered  to 
be  raised  and  collected  by  them  " ;  that  in  1767  these 
embezzlements  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  not  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  which 
could  ever  be  collected;  that  these  treasurers,  sher- 
iffs, ex-sheriffs  and  their  sureties  could  sometimes 
command  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  The  law  pre- 
scribed a  table  of  fees,  which  the  registers,  clerks 
and  other  officers  of  the  courts  might  take,  but  the 
law  was  constantly  evaded  or  openly  disregarded. 
Cornelius  Harnett,   January,    1771,   reported  to  the 
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Legislature  that  "the  several  officers  of  this  province 
extorting,  exacting  and  receiving  greater  fees  than 
the  law  allows  is  a  very  great  grievance  ' ' ;  that  the 
method  of  prosecuting  certain  causes  in  the  courts 
"is  a  very  great  grievance,  and  tends  only  to  enhance 
and  increase  the  fees  of  attorneys,  sheriffs  and  clerks. ' ' 
John  Burgwyn,  Clerk  of  the  Upper  House,  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  state  of  the  public  accounts. 
His  report  shows  that  in  1770  there  was  in  every 
county  one  defaulting  sheriff;  in  some  more  than 
one ;  that  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  sheriffs  in  the 
various  counties  was  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  which 
culminated  in  the  battle  of  Alamance,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
more  than  enough  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  had 
been  collected  from  the  people,  and  still  the  tax  for 
that  purpose  continued. 

This  condition  of  things  was  made  more  intolera- 
ble by  the  scarcity  of  money.  There  were  no  banks, 
and  there  was  but  little  specie.  Certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, issued  by  the  colonial  government  and 
secured  by  a  poll-tax,  formed  almost  the  only  cur- 
rency in  circulation.  In  the  older  counties  of  the 
east,  where  there  was  something  like  commerce,  and 
in  some  portions  of  the  west,  where  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  towns  of  South  Carolina,  conditions  were 
not  so  hard.  But  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  cen- 
tral counties  they  were  at  the  worst.  Fayetteville 
was  the  market  town,  and  there  the  farmer  could  get 
but  ten  cents  in  money  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  In  the 
east  there  were  warehouses  for  the  inspection  of  to- 
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bacco;  and  certificates  of  inspection  on  tobacco  and 
other  specified  products  were  receivable  for  taxes  and 
passed  as  money.  In  the  upper  counties  there  were 
no  warehouses  and  the  farmers  had  to  haul  their  to- 
bacco a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  reach  an  inspector. 

Of  course  there  was  trouble  in  every  part  of  the 
province.  The  disaffection  and  unrest  were  con- 
fined to  no  section.  They  were  greater  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  but  they  were  present  everywhere.  As 
early  as  1765  they  had  found  expression  in  a  paper 
sent  out  from  Nutbush,  Granville  (now  Vance)  County. 

The  Regulators  had  their  beginning  in  Orange 
County  in  the  summer  of  1766,  a  paper  publicly  read 
in  Hillsboro  at  that  time,  declaring  that  an  organiza- 
tion or  association  similar  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
might  be  productive  of  great  good  in  North  Carolina. 
The  first  Association  seems  to  have  been  formed  at 
Sandy  Creek,  near  the  home  and  church  of  Shubael 
Stearns,  with  Herman  Husbands  as  leader.  He  and 
Stearns  were  neighbors,  occupying  contiguous  plan- 
tations. It  was  a  New  England  colony;  Stearns, 
Breed,  Marshall  and  the  others  who  formed  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  at  its  organization  in  1755,  hav- 
ing come  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Hus- 
bands was  said  to  be  a  kinsman  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  and  if  the  tradition  is  true  he  was  also  from 
New  England.  Here  was  the  seat  of  the  largest  Bap- 
tist church  in  the  province,  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world  at  that  time.  Here  the  Regulators  also  had 
their  greatest  strength.  They  were  in  communica- 
tion with  their  friends  in  their  old  home.  It  has  been 
stated  that  their  documents  were  printed  in  Boston, 
which  may  be  true,  as  no  printer  in  North  Carolina 
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would  have  dared  to  bring  them  out.  Certainly  their 
methods  were  such  as  the  New  England  men  used  in 
their  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  continued  to 
use  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  An  Associa- 
tion was  formed  a  little  later  on  the  west  side  of  Haw 
River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  Baptist  church. 
The  New  England  element  was  lacking  there,  and  so 
their  measures  were  criticised  by  the  Sandy  Creek 
body  as  radical,  and  in  some  particulars  uDlawful. 

Next  to  Sandy  Creek  the  strength  and  activity  of 
the  Regulators  were  greatest  in  the  Yadkin  Valley, 
with  Jersey  church  as  a  centre.  It  was  another  New 
England  colony.  The  Merrills,  of  whom  was  the  hero 
and  martyr  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tryon, 
at  Hillsboro,  in  1771.  They  came  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  through  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and, 
tarrying  awhile  in  New  Jersey,  removed  to  the  Yad- 
kin Valley  about  1753.  A  good  many  years  later  a 
scion  of  the  same  stock,  John  A.  Shaw,  father  of  the 
late  Henry  M.  Shaw,  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Confederate  Colonel,  removed  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State? 
where  he  preached  acceptably  and  usefully  until  his 
death.  Among  his  descendants  are  Captain  W.  B. 
Shaw,  an  able  lawyer  and  a  beloved  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  of  Henderson,  and  Henry  M.  Shaw, 
young  lawyer  and  active  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Oxford. 

The  Greenes  and  the  Clarks,  ancestors  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Greene,  of  Canton,  China,  also  came  from 
Rhode  Island,  settling  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jersey  church,  and  afterwards  removing  to  Wau- 
tauga.     Higher  up  the  valley  was  Joseph  Murphy 
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with  the  churches  which  he  had  organized,  and  others 
which  had  sprung  from  them.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration these  facts  and  the  attitude  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  towards  the  Regulation,  Tryon  may 
have  believed  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
this  movement  was  an  effort  of  the  Baptists  and 
Quakers  to  overturn  the  church  of  England.  From 
the  points  already  mentioned  the  movement,  either 
in  spirit  or  in  form,  spread  into  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  is  said  to  have  reached  even  the  palace  of 
the  Governor  in  New  Bern. 

Alexander  Emsley,  London  agent  of  the  colony, 
had  spent  a  good  many  years  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  conducting  a  considerable  business  in  that 
region,  and  of  course  had  formed  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  people.  After  the  battle  of  Alamance  he 
wrote  to  Samuel  Johnston,  of  Edenton,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  battle  had  taken  place 
on  the  Pasquotank. 

The  object  of  the  Regulators  was  not  revolutionary. 
With  earnest  and  solemn  iteration,  they  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  King,  their  devotion  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  lawful  submission  to  the  Great  Wolf 
who,  as  Governor,  was  seeking  to  compass  their  de- 
struction. It  was  simply  a  combination  of  as  brave 
and  unselfish  patriots  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  seek- 
ing to  call  back  the  government  to  its  legitimate  func- 
tions and  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  which 
was  every  day  violated  without  shame  or  fear  by  the 
officers  who  had  sworn  to  faithfully  execute  it.  Able 
and  clear-headed  men  they  were,  having  the  insight 
of  things  and  knowing  how  to  state  their  views  with 
precision  and  force ;  reasonable  also,  as  appears  from 
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the  fact  that  of  the  forty-seven  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1776,  thirteen  embodied  reforms  which 
they  pleaded  for  in  vain.  Their  methods  were  peace- 
ful. They  understood  that  any  recourse  to  riot  or 
violence  would  gratify  their  enemies  and  defeat  their 
own  purposes ;  and  so  they  instructed  their  members 
to  avoid  every  measure  which  was  contrary  to  the 
law.  They  appealed  to  the  Governor  first ;  then  to 
the  courts  and  the  Legislature;  then  to  the  voters 
who  create  Legislatures.  It  is  important  to  bear  these 
things  in  mind.  They  were  seeking  first  of  all  to  have 
the  laws  enforced,  and  next  to  have  a  few  reforms 
made.  The  following  are  specimens :  That  in  elections 
the  vote  should  be  by  ticket  or  ballot ;  that  clerks  and 
other  public  officers  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
Legislature;  that  in  passing  on  measures  before  the 
Legislature  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be  recorded 
when  demanded;  that  copies  of  the  laws  should  be 
furnished  to  each  magistrate;  that  treasurers  and 
other  officers  having  charge  of  public  f  ands  should 
regularly  make  full  reports ;  that  property,  as  well  as 
the  poll,  should  be  taxed ;  that  suits  for  small  amounts 
should  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  rather  than 
before  the  Superior  Court;  that  indictments  on  crim- 
inal charges  should  be  brought  and  tried  in  the  county 
where  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  the  coun- 
ties should  be  laid  off  into  tax  districts.  These  and 
most  of  the  other  things,  for  which  the  Regulators 
contended,  have  long  been  among  the  common-places 
of  government,  and  no  sane  man  would  think  of  call- 
ing in  question,  either  their  wisdom  or  their  justice. 
As  to  the  personnel  of  the  Regulators  there  is  noth- 
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ing  in  it  of  which  they  or  their  descendents  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed.  Thomas  Person,  the  oldest  and  ablest 
of  their  leaders,  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  worthy  to  take  rank  with  George 
Durant  and  Edward  Mosely.  A  man  of  wealth  and 
social  position  and  of  fine  intellectual  gifts,  a  skilful 
parliamentarian  and  understanding  the  principles  of 
free  government  above  all  the  North  Carolinians  of 
his  time,  a  fearless  advocate  also  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  he  was  specially  obnoxious  to  Tryon  and  his 
followers.  Arrested,  after  the  battle  of  Alamance,  he 
was  marched  to  Wilmington,  and  after  a  long  impris- 
onment was  released.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  was  a 
Brigadier- General  of  North  Carolina  troops  during  the 
Ee volution.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  last  act  of 
a  noble  life,  a  munificent  gift  to  the  State  University. 
Herman  Husbands  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and 
fair  intelligence,  the  scribe  of  the  Eegulators.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth  for  those  times,  and  on  his 
moral  character  there  is  no  stain.  He  was  the  neigh- 
bor and  friend  of  Shubael  Stearns  who,  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  was  inferior  only  to  Whitelield,  and  as  a  relig- 
ious leader  and  organizer  was  surpassed  only  by  John 
Wesley.  Among  the  members  of  Stearns'  flock,  he 
had  his  most  enthusiastic  following;  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  bore  uniform  testimony  to  his  indus- 
try, integrity  and  morality.  It  is  alleged  against  him 
that  he  retired  from  the  field  of  Alamance  before  the 
battle  closed;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  did 
not  counsel  armed  resistance,  that  Fanning  was  his 
bitter,  personal  enemy;  that  he  had  been  outlawed 
by  Tryon,  and  that  there  was  an  offer  of  five  hundred 
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dollars  in  money  and  one  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
any  man  who  would  arrest  or  kill  him.  For  others 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  mercy,  even  from  the 
Great  Wolf,  for  him  there  was  none.  Every  great 
popular  movement  finds  expression  in  poetry  and 
song;  and  Redknap  Howel  was  the  poet  and  bard  of 
the  Regulators.  He  came  from  New  Jersey,  as  did 
many  others  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State,  and  set- 
tled as  a  teacher  in  Chatham  County.  More  than 
forty  of  his  songs  and  poems  were  in  circulation 
among  the  people.  Specimens  of  them  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  been  outlawed  by  Tryon.  From  the  bat- 
tle of  Alamance  he  fled  the  State,  and  of  his  subse- 
quent history  nothing  is  known. 

William  Butler  was  another  of  the  outlaws.  He 
likewise  fled  the  province,  and  probably  removed  to 
the  West.  He  was  a  brother  of  General  John  Butler, 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  James  Hunter  was  called  the 
General,  the  fighter  of  the  Regulators.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  outlaws.  Ten  months  after  the  battle  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Rockingham  County.  He 
was  a  ruling  Elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  good 
soldier  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  a  servant  of  the  people  in  public  office. 
Robert  Thompson  was  sent  by  the  Regulators  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Tryon  at  the  battle  of  Alamance.  He 
had  started  to  return  to  his  friends  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  Tryon,  who  seized  a  musket  and  shot  him 
dead  as  he  was  walking  away.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent character  and  standing.  Many  years  after- 
wards one  of  his  grandsons,  Newton  Cannon,  was 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 
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But  the  Regulation  was  not  a  local  uprising  of  mal- 
contents. It  took  organic  shape  in  Orange  and  the 
surrounding  counties,  but  the  spirit  of  it  pervaded  the 
masses  throughout  the  State.  It  was  in  the  air.  It 
appeared  as  springs  do  in  unexpected  places  when  the 
earth  is  saturated  with  water.  The  Regulators  them- 
selves did  not  see  or  understand  the  full  force  or  sig- 
nificance of  the  movement  which  was  bearing  them 
on  its  bosom.  It  was  the  first  wave  of  the  tide,  which 
a  few  years  later  swept  over  the  land,  washing  away 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  royalty,  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy and  privileged  classes,  and  making  ready  a 
soil  prepared  for  the  planting  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, with  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  all. 

The  plan  of  campaign  against  the  Regulators  is 
familiar  and  simple  enough,  the  device  of  a  lawyer. 
In  its  conception  and  execution  it  was  the  work  of 
Fanning.  Tryon  has  long  been  credited  with  talents 
which  he  did  not  possess.  He  was  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession and  training;  in  talents  a  mediocre;  in  civil 
administration,  when  left  to  himself,  a  bungler.  The 
chief  thing  recorded  of  his  career  in  New  York,  to 
which  he  was  transferred  in  the  summer  of  1771,  is 
that  he  attempted  to  repeat  there  the  campaign  of 
Alamance,  and  failed  so  signally  as  to  be  the  theme 
of  ridicule.  At  an  early  period  of  his  administration 
as  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  discovered  by 
Edward  Fanning  who  thenceforward  held  him  as 
firmly  as  Buckingham  held  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
Fanning  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  an  astute  lawyer,  unfeeling  and  unscrupulous, 
and  far-and-away  the  ablest  and  most  adroit  political 
manager  in  the  province  during  the  administration  of 
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Try  on.  No  other  name  appears  so  often  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Legislature  in  connection  with  so  many 
important  measures.  His  policy,  which  was  adopted, 
may  be  expressed  in  one  word:  Delay.  His  plan  as 
a  lawyer  was,  to  "put  off  the  trial,"  meanwhile 
irritating  the  Eegulators  by  every  device  which  skill  in 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  and  rare  knowledge  of 
men  could  devise,  until  they  should  appeal  to  force 
and  appear  for  trial  in  the  courts  with  their  enemies 
as  prosecutors  and  Judges.  The  plan  had  everything 
to  recommend  it.  It  would  have  the  support  of  every 
dishonest  officer  in  the  province,  because  it  put  off 
the  day  of  exposure  and  punishment,  and  left  undis- 
turbed the  profits  of  his  unlawful  practices.  The 
Legislature  was  sure,  through  the  treasurers,  sheriffs, 
ex-sheriffs  and  their  connections,  who,  as  Tryon  said, 
exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  the  body.  Nor  was 
there  anything  to  fear  from  the  Courts.  Of  all  the 
sorry  spectacles  which  North  Carolina  presented  at 
that  period,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  sorriest.  The 
bench  of  England  was  not  more  subservient  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Martin  Howard,  Chief  Justice, 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Ehode  Island,  where 
he  was  living,  on  account  of  his  course  in  the  troubles 
about  the  Stamp  Act,  that  his  house  was  burned  and 
he  fled  to  England,  whence  he  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina.  Little  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  and  yet 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  the  three.  At 
least  the  Regulators  regarded  him  with  less  aversion 
and  distrust.  Maurice  Moore  came  of  a  family  that 
North  Carolina  has  reason  to  hold  in  loving  and  grate- 
ful remembrance.  He  reminds  one  of  Scott's  High- 
land Chief,  who  felt  the  obligation  which  bound  him 
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as  leader  of  his  clan  to  be  heroic  and  constantly  re- 
solved to  be  so ;  but  in  the  crisis  of  battle  he  always 
''showed  the  white  feather."  For  his  activity  in 
the  matter  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Tryon  superseded  him 
with  Fanning  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  made  sufficient  favor 
with  the  Governor  to  be  restored.  For  two  years  he 
was  almost  a  Regulator.  Then,  as  the  skies  grew 
threatening,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Fanning,  denying 
all  knowledge  of  them  personally  and  all  sympathy 
with  their  ways.  During  Tryon 's  military  expedition 
to  Hillsboro  against  the  Regulators,  in  1768,  he  com- 
manded a  troop  of  Gentlemen  Volunteers  on  the  23d, 
and  on  the  24th  sat  on  the  bench  for  the  trial  of  But- 
ler, Hunter  and  other  Regulators.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  riot  and  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  a 
long  imprisonment.  Edmond  Fanning,  register,  was 
found  guilty  of  extortion  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
fined  a  penny  in  each.  He  and  the  Chief  Justice  were 
members  of  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  infa- 
mous Johnston  bill,  a  law  so  monstrous  that  the  au- 
thorities in  England  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  an- 
nulled as  unfit  for  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
When,  in  June,  1771,  the  Regulators  captured  at  Ala- 
mance were  to  be  tried  at  Hillsboro,  he  wrote  express- 
ing his  desire  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  a  pleasure  to  the  Chief  Justice  also  to  sit 
on  that  trial.  He  had  bitter  memories  of  the  Rhode 
Islanders;  and  Benjamin  Merrill,  a  Rhode  Islander 
and  a  leading  Regulator  coming  before  him,  was 
quickly  sentenced  to  a  horrible  death.  When  Tryon 
was  about  to  leave  the  State  Judge  Moore,  in  behalf 
of  the  Legislature,  presented  him  the  farewell  ad- 
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dress  of  that  body,  a  document  which  was  fulsome 
even  for  those  times.  When  Tryon  was  gone  and 
the  danger  was  over,  he  wrote  for  the  newspapers  a 
review  of  the  man  and  his  administration  as  caustic 
and  scornful  as  the  other  was  adulatory.  Of  the  third 
of  these  Judges  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

Tryon  quickly  caught  Fanning' s  cue  and  followed 
it  to  the  end.  At  first  he  wrote  courteously  to  the 
Regulators,  promising  them  relief,  and  issuing  procla- 
mations to  dishonest  officers.  He  also  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  the  abuses  of  which  the 
Regulators  complained,  but  the  abuses  went  on  and 
even  increased.  The  Regulators  believed  his  prom- 
ises, and  waited  with  wonderful  patience.  Then 
Tryon  changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  scold  and  to 
threaten.  At  the  same  time  he  lavished  favors  on 
Fanning,  the  convicted  extortioner,  the  most  shame- 
lessly corrupt  office-holder  in  the  province,  even  in 
that  period  of  corruption,  and  hated  by  the  Regula- 
tors with  a  perfect  hatred.  In  1769  the  people  of 
Orange  refused  to  return  him  to  the  Legislature  and 
sent  Husbands  in  his  place.  Thereupon  Tryon  gave 
a  charter  to  the  village  of  Hillsboro,  with  the  right  to 
elect  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  Fanning  was 
chosen.  This  insult  greatly  excited  the  Regulators. 
They  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  the  courts  were 
found  to  be  engines  of  oppression.  Their  patience 
began  to  give  way.  Sporadic  cases  of  personal  vio- 
lence and  of  riot  appeared.  At  Hillsboro,  in  1768, 
Tryon  wished  to  use  armed  force  against  the  Regula- 
tors, but  Fanning  s  time  had  not  yet  come.  When 
the  Legislature  of  1770-'71  met  in  New  Bern  there 
were  rumors  that  the  Regulators  were  coming  down 
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in  force  to  disperse  the  body  and  burn  the  town. 
Samuel  Johnston  introduced  a  bill,  known  at  that 
time  and  for  years  afterwards  as  the  riot  act,  and  it 
was  passed.  It  was  indeed  a  bill  to  legalize  murder 
and  robbery,  and  the  authorities  in  England  gave 
orders  that  the  Governor  should  sign  no  other  such 
law.  It  greatly  enraged  and  alarmed  the  Regulators. 
A  little  later  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  Fan- 
ning innocent  of  the  various  charges  in  circulation 
against  him.  Husbands,  whose  conviction  by  the 
courts  Tryon  had  vainly  tried  to  secure,  was  expelled 
by  the  Assembly  and  cast  into  prison.  A  force  of 
several  hundred  Regulators  started  down  to  release 
him,  but  turned  back  on  meeting  him  near  Haw 
River.  Fanning's  hour  had  come.  Tryon  prorogued 
the  Legislature  and  raised  a  force  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  men,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
make  savage  war  on  the  Regulators.  With  him  as 
officers  were  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  The  forces  met  at  Alamance  and  the  result  is 
known.  At  any  time  for  five  years  the  Governor 
could  have  settled  the  troubles  by  enforcing  the  laws. 
But  that  was  not  what  Fanning  wanted.  What  he 
did  want  had  come  to  him  at  last. 

The  Governor  now  had  an  opportunity  to  smite  the 
Baptists.  It  was  skilfully  and  cruelly  done.  March- 
ing his  army  to  Sandy  Creek  he  encamped  for  a  week, 
destroying  the  home  and  desolating  the  farm  of  Hus- 
bands, levying  contributions  and  terrorizing  the 
neighborhood.  Ruin  fell  on  the  church,  from  which 
it  has  not  recovered  to  this  day.  Heavy  requisitions 
for  beeves  and  flour  were  made  on  Haw  River,  Deep 
River,  Rocky  River,  Grassy  Creek,  Abbot's  Creek  and 
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Forks  of  Yadkin.  He  marched  his  army  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Jersey  church,  the  home  of  Benja- 
min Merrill,  subsisting  his  troops  by  forced  levies  on 
the  people,  and  while  thus  engaged  Fanning  sent  a 
troop  of  cavalry  up  the  river  to  Shallow  Ford  to  arrest 
Joseph  Murphy.  He  could  not  be  found,  or  he  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Merrill.  Of  course  there 
was  no  hope  for  Merrill  after  it  was  found  that  he 
was  the  most  influential  Baptist  in  that  region.  It 
was  several  years  before  the  church  at  Jersey  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  that  visitation. 

Shubael  Stearns  was  growing  old  and  his  health 
was  failing.  The  dispersion  of  his  flock  and  the  troubles 
of  the  times  hurried  bis  ailments  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. He  died  peacefully  at  his  home  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1771.  In  August  of  that  year  he  signed 
an  application  to  Governor  Martin  for  the  pardon  of 
some  of  the  outlawed  Regulators.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Tidance  Lane  was  with  him  at  the  last, 
and  engaged  with  him  in  trying  to  secure  permission 
for  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes.  Later, 
Lane  removed  to  the  mountains  and  thence  to  Ten- 
nessee. In  1779  he  organized  a  church  in  Watauga, 
most  of  the  members  being  emigrants  from  the 
church  at  Sandy  Creek.  The  troubles  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sandy  Creek  had  induced  some  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  of  that  region  to  remove  to  the  eas- 
tern counties.  Charles  Markland,  while  still  very 
young,  settled  in  Lenoir  County,  where  he  became  a 
favorite  of  Governor  Caswell.  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Governor  to  William  Blount,  February 
18th,  1789.  Ezekiel  Hunter  settled  at  Snead's  Ferry, 
Onslow  County ;  still  another  minister  removed  from 
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Kandolph  to  Lockwood's  Folly,  Brunswick  County. 

It  is  strange  that  really  honest  and  able  men  should 
have  been  silent  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere  as 
to  the  corruption  and  the  oppressions  of  which  the 
Regulators  complained.  Still  more,  that  they  should 
have  voted  for  the  Johnston  bill,  which  horrified  even 
George  III.,  as  contrary  to  the  English  Constitution 
and  unfit  for  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
Strangest  of  all,  that  these  men  should  have  marched 
under  Tryon  to  Alamance ;  and  after  the  battle  have 
followed  him  around  the  shameful  campaign  as  far 
west  as  Salisbury  and  back  to  Hillsboro,  sharing  the 
robberies  and  the  terroism  of  which  the  women  and 
children  were  the  unoffending  victims,  and  witnesses 
of  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  prisoners,  good  men  and 
true,  driven  in  chains  through  the  towns  and  villages 
like  brute  beasts ;  and  that  they  should  have  partici- 
pated without  compunction  or  protest  in  the  barbari- 
ties which  at  Hillsboro  closed  the  campaign,  the 
court  a  travesty  of  justice,  Tryon  bullying  and  lectur- 
ing the  judges,  and  seeking  to  add  every  element  of 
horror  to  the  executions. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  by  the  de- 
scendants and  apologists  of  these  men.  It  has  been 
said  that  Tryon  exercised  some  sort  of  strange  fasci- 
nation over  them.  It  is  absurd.  Samuel  Johnston, 
John  Harvey  and  the  others  were  not  the  men  to  be 
hypnotized  by  Tryon  or  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
Mrs.  Tryon  or  the  mythical  Esther  Wake.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  abuses  and  oppressions  which  led  to  the 
Regulation.  It  is  also  untrue.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  dishonesty  and    extortion  of  the  treasurers, 
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sheriffs,  clerks  and  other  office-holders ;  either  that, 
or  they  were  thoroughly  aod  incurably  stupid,  a 
thing  which  no  one  believes.  Not  a  lawyer  among 
them  but  knew,  as  well  before  as  after  King  George 
passed  upon  it,  that  the  Johnston  bill  in  some  of  its 
main  features  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  as 
it  was  to  every  instinct  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  real  reason  is  that  these  men  constituted  what 
may  be  called  a  "  court  party,"  insignificant  in  num- 
bers, but  strong  through  its  hold  on  the  machinery 
of  government.  It  had  been  taking  shape  from 
the  beginning  of  the  colony,  and  had  developed  rap- 
idly after  the  proprietorship  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  King.  Its  tendencies  were  strengthened  by  the 
introduction  and  growth  of  slavery.  It  looked  to  the 
King  through  the  Governor  for  office,  honor  and  pro- 
motion. It  was  aristocratic  in  its  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions, more  English  than  American.  It  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  common  people,  and  turned  with  aver- 
sion and  alarm  from  the  thought  of  a  government  by 
the  people,  for  the  people. 

General  Howe,  during  his  campaign  in  Virginia, 
corresponding  with  Governor  Dunmore  about  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  refused  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  British  soldiers  some  citizens  held  by  the  Gover- 
nor as  prisoners,  calling  them  mere  "peasants." 
Samuel  Johnston  was  a  man  of  Scotch  thrift,  of  fair 
ability  and  good  education,  a  patriot  after  his  fash- 
ion and  of  incorruptible  honesty,  but  without  any 
conception  of  popular  rights,  and  as  late  as  1802, 
without  faith  in  popular  government.  In  the  Spring- 
Convention  of  1776  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fram- 
ing of  a  Constitution,  and  he  and  others  of  his  kind 
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had  to  be  eliminated  before  the  work  could  be  done. 
To  these  and  others  like  them,  the  Regulation  was 
simply  an  uprising  of  the  peasantry,  to  be  ruthlessly 
stamped  out.  Others,  as  Willie  Jones,  were  begin- 
ning to  see  the  drift  of  things  and  were  being  prepared 
for  the  noble  stand  which  they  afterwards  took  in  be- 
half of  freedom  and  equal  rights.  Richard  Casweli 
was  a  man  of  imperfect  education  and  limited  intelli- 
gence. He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  it  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  could  repeat,  verbatim,  so  much  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  as  was  then  required  for 
admission  to  the  bar.  He  was  without  convictions, 
and.  therefore,  changed  sides  easily,  but  was  true  to 
whatever  side  he  pledged  his  services ;  was  loyal  to 
Tryon,  and  fought  against  the  Regulators,  but  was 
also  true  to  Martin :  and  when  the  Revolution  came 
he  took  his  place  with  Willie  Jones,  in  the  forefront 
of  the  democracy  or  party  of  the  people,  and  held  it 
through  life.  He  was  without  personal  animosities ; 
was  also  without  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  but  was 
possessed  of  fine  executive  talents,  wealthy  also,  and 
an  excellent  financier;  was  fond  of  office;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  from  175-1  he  was  rarely  without 
an  office  of  some  kind,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate.  No  other  North 
Carolinian  has  held  so  many  different  positions  of 
honor  or  trust.  In  them  all  save  one  he  acquitted 
himself  creditably.  As  a  military  commander  his 
lack  of  capacity  was  colossal. 

This  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  called  the  "  leading  men"  of 
that  time  towards  the  Regulation.  Their  offices,  their 
tastes,  their  aspirations,  their  hopes  and  their  fears 
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bound  them  to  the  royal  government ;  and,  viewing 
characters  and  events  through  this  medium,  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  crisis  which  was  on  them. 
A  new  dispensation  was  at  hand.  Bat  they  were 
children  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  they  did  not 
dream  that  it  could  ever  pass  away.  How  blind  they 
were.  In  Dobbs  County  one  of  the  Sheriff's  posse  had 
been  killed  while  trying  to  arrest  a  Eegulator,  and 
even  Caswell  found  difficulty  in  raising  the  quota  of 
volunteers  for  the  campaign  of  Alamance.  In  Duplin 
County  it  was  hard  to  get  fifty  men  of  any  sort,  and 
they  were  not  commanded  by  a  Duplin  man.  The 
disaffection  was  so  great  that  after  the  campaign 
Tryon  sent  John  Ashe  to  administer  some  sort  of  oath 
to  the  people.  The  men  of  Duplin  refused  to  take  the 
oath  and  sent  Ashe  away.  From  old  Albemarle  and  the 
adjacent  counties  no  troops  were  sent,  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  district  declined  to  honor  the  Governor's 
requisition  for  funds.  The  Governor  at  last  asked  for 
only  a  few  gentlemen  as  volunteers  from  that  region, 
but  they  did  not  come.  Halifax  was  pervaded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Begulators,  and  there  was  much  of 
it  in  Edgecombe.  In  Bute  County,  at  a  general  mus- 
ter, the  commanding  officer  called  for  volunteers. 
They  broke  ranks  without  orders  and  left  the  officer 
alone.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the  eas- 
tern counties.  Tryon  states  that  under  his  amnesty 
proclamation  for  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance after  the  battle  of  Alamance,  six  thousand  four 
hundred  men  complied  with  the  terms.  Allowing  six 
of  population  to  each  of  these  men  there  were  more 
than  thirty-eight  thousand  who  were  in  some  degree 
connected   with   the    Eegulation.       Including   those 
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who  were  in  hiding  and  those  who  did  not  take  the 

oath,  the  whole  number  must  have  been  at  least  fifty 
thousand,  or  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whites 
in  the  region  which  extends  from  Raleigh  to  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  mountains.  The  merest  tyro  in  politi- 
cal affairs  might  have  seen  that  this  was  not  an 
incident  but  a  condition :  not  an  insurrection,  but  a 
revolution:  the  whole  people  coaling,  with  the  dim 
consciousness  of  a  man  awaking  out  of  sleep,  to  claim 
and  exercise  their  rights  and  powers.  In  view  of 
these  things  and  of  subsequent  events,  how  pitiable 
was  the  childish  exultation  of  Tryon  and  his  subor- 
dinates of  the  '•  court  party*'  in  what  they  called  their 
triumph,  and  how  vain  their  boast  that  by  kilhng  and 
wounding  eighty-five  men  and  ravaging  some  hun- 
dreds of  homes  they  had  crushed  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  of  liberty  in  N orth  Carolina. 

The  Regulators  were  defeated  on  the  field  of  Ala- 
mance, but  it  was  one  of  those  defeats  which  are  sure 
precursors  of  glorious  triumph.  When  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign  were  to  be  paid,  the  authorities 
dared  not  call  a  new  Legislature,  sure  that  it  would 
not  settle  the  bills,  but  summoned  the  old  one  which 
had  authorized  the  war.  Most  of  the  members 
had  been  officers  or  soldiers  under  Tryon.  and  they 
voted  liberal  payments  to  each  other.  Conscious  that 
there  were  lawsuits  with  heavy  penalties  impending 
for  their  unlawful  deeds  during  the  campaign,  they 
passed  an  act  of  indemnity  to  shield  themselves  from 
litigation  and  exposure  or  punishment.  The  authori- 
ties were  hard  on  the  few  who  were  in  hiding  as  out- 
laws. James  Hasell.  acting  Governor  until  the  arrival 
of  Martin,  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Marvland  and 
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Virginia,  whither  he  heard  that  Husbands  and  a  few 
other  outlawed  Regulators  had  fled,  calling  for  their 
arrest,  but  in  vain.    In  the  summer  of  1772  Governor 

Martin  made  a  tour  through  the  counties  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  troubles.  He  met  some  of  the 
leading  Regulators  and  heard  their  story.  He  was 
convinced  that  their  complaints  were  just  and  that 
they  had  been  cruelly  treated,  and  so  wrote  to  the 
authorities  in  England.  Nor  did  he  stop  with  writ- 
ing or  talking.  He  advised  the  outlawed  men  as  to 
the  best  course  for  thern.  and  expressed  regret  that 
the  act  of  indemnity  prevented  recourse  to  the  law 
against  their  persecutors.  He  drew  from  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  the  opinion  that  there  was  then 
no  legal  outlawry,  the  law  having  expired  and  its 
conditions  in  such  cases  not  having  been  fulfilled  in 
the  beginning.  James  Hunter  wrote  to  William  But- 
ler. November  6th.  1772:  •'"Our  new  Governor  has 
been  up  with  us  and  given  us  every  satisfaction  we 
could  expect  of  him      *  and  has  found  our 

gentry  behind  with  the  public  tax.    *     *  besides 

the  parish  and  county  tax.  and  I  think  our  officers 
hate  him  as  bad  as  we  hated  Tryon.  only  they  don't 
speak  so  free.  He  has  turned  Colonel  McGee  out  of 
commission  for  making  complaint  against  outlawed 
men.  and  he  has  turned  out  every  officer  that  any 
complaint  has  been  supported  against.  *  *  *  The 
Governor  has  published  in  print  a  statement  of  the 
public  accounts  at  every  church  and  court-house  in 
the  province  for  seventeen  years  back,  with  the 
names  of  the  sheriffs  and  the  amount  they  have  in 
hand  for  each  year,  and  a  great  many  of  their  extor- 
tionate  actions — a  thing  we  never  expected — to  the 


s?reat  grief  and  shame  of  our  ^v:.:w."  It  is  pleasant 
:.■  see  this  tribute  from  the  General  of  the  Regulators 
::  the  kindness  and  justice  ::  GfOvernoi  Martin.  He 
alse   mentions  that    Maurice   Moore  and  Abner  Nash 

.  been  up  tc  see  him,  and  he  thinks  '*  they  are  more 
.v :-..-.■ ..;.  thar.  ever."  The  Regulators  were  triumph- 
ing at  last. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  moving  steadily.  In  The 
Provincial  Congress  at  ffillsboro,  "  1 5,  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  :'.:  iispensatiou  as  passing  away 
and  that  rai  was  at  hand  rhere  was  fear  that  the 
Regulators  might  side  with  the  mother  country. 
.-.  .:.  sc  Samuel  Johnston  author  ::  the  bloody  bill, 
which  had  been  the  soui . ;  ;:  sc  much  misery  to  the 
Regulators,  being  President.  Richard  Caswell,  who 
wmmanded  the  right  wing  ;:  Tryons  army  at  Ala- 
mance was  appointed,  with  others  to  persuade  these 
Sons  ?f  Liberty,  whc  had  suffered  so  much  tor  it. 
:;  be  true  to  it  m  this  ..-:<.  And  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  WiUiam  Hooper,  whc  vas  alsc  one  of  Try- 
on's  >ru :e:?.  and  others,  were  requested  to  look  out 
some  judicious  preachers,  who  should  convince  the 
Regulators  that  they  were  not  hound  by  the  oaths 
which  Tryon  forced  them  :;  take  after  the  battle  of 
A  amance      The  Regulators  had  triumphed. 

An  old  slander  has  come  lowntc  our  own  time. 
that  the  Regulators  ■were  Ikries  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  It  was  reported  before  the  battle  of 
Moore's  Creek  that  a  great  army  ;t  Regulators  and 
:i:at:ia;x:;  tttnina:  aawn  against  the  Americans. 
After  the  battle  [  olonelWflham  Purviance  wrote  that 
there  were  not  twe  hundred,  of  the  Regulators,  all 
told,      When    J;:r_~alhe    ?ame   bate    the  State  he  ex- 
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pected  to  be  recruited  by  a  large  force  of  these  Regu- 
lators,  but  he  wrote  from  Hillsboro  that  not  so  many 
as  a  hundred  had  joined  him.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  sided 
with  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  The  evi- 
dence is  all  the  other  way.  General  Thomas  Person 
was  a  gallant  and  skilful  officer,  true  as  the  blade 
which  he  wore.  North  Carolina  had  no  braver  soldier 
or  purer  patriot  than  James  Hunter,  the  General  of 
the  Regulators.  At  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-hoi  Lse, 
when  his  command  fell  back,  he  did  not  hear  the  or- 
der, and  so  continued  fighting  until  some  of  his  com- 
rades returned  and  carried  him  off  the  field.  From 
these  leaders  we  may  judge  of  the  rank  and  file. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  early  history  of  his  na- 
tive State,  the  feeling  will  sometimes  come,  that 
Nemesis,  though  with  unequal  steps,  followed  some  of 
those  who  were  foremost  in  the  war  against  the  Reg- 
ulators. William  Hooper,  who  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  measures  of  Tryon.  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  a  soured  and  disappointed  man.  from  whom  the 
light  of  hope  and  aspiration  had  fled.  John  Ashe 
looked  on  with  amusement  while  the  soldiers  who 
were  guarding  Herman  Husbands  at  Hillsboro,  thrust 
at  him  with  their  bayonets  as  if  to  kill  him.  The 
Alamance  campaign  ended,  he  was  Tryon 's  ambassa- 
dor to  persuade  the  people  of  Duplin  County  to  take 
some  of  the  new-coined  oaths.  After  his  disastrous 
defeat  at  Brier  Creek,  a  council  of  war  exonerated 
him  only  in  part,  and  he  retired  from  the  army.  Suf- 
ferings and  sorrows  came  upon  him  like  a  flood,  and 
he  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Sampson  County,  a 
heart-broken  man.     Caswell,  after  a  long  and  pros- 
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perous  career,  had  sorrow  on  sorrow  until  they  crushed 
him  and  he  died  at  last  with  his  mind  under  a  cloud. 
Hugh  Waddell  was  least  blame- worthy  of  all  who 
had  a  part  in  that  brief  war.  One  inclines  to  think 
tenderly  of  the  brave  and  impulsive  }Toung  Irishman. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  Tryon  was  his  commander-in- 
chief ;  he  had  to  obey.  When  Lord  Howe,  who  loved 
America  and  the  Americans,  was  told  by  George  III. 
that  he  was  to  command  the  British  forces  in 
America,  he  enquired  whether  it  was  a  request  or  a 
command.  When  told  that  it  was  a  command,  he 
answered,  ''Then  I  must  obey.  A  request  I  could 
and  would  decline. ' '  Waddell  was  to  have  commanded 
for  Tryon  at  Alamance,  but,  as  he  was  marching 
from  Salisbury,  he  found  a  strong  force  of  Regula- 
tors in  his  front  and  had  to  fall  back.  Tryon  after- 
wards sent  him  into  the  western  counties  to  adminis- 
ter the  oaths,  subsisting  his  troops  on  supplies  raised 
by  forced  levies.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such 
an  employment  was  distasteful  to  the  chivalrous  sol- 
dier. Death  came  to  him  by  slow  and  painful  stages, 
April,  1773,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Colonel  James 
Moore  was  another  of  Try  on1  s  officers  at  Alamance. 
Six  years  later.  1777,  he  died  while  on  his  way  to 
take  a  command  in  the  American  army.  His  brother, 
Judge  Maurice  Moore,  died  in  the  same  house. 

But,  of  course,  Nemesis  is  a  mere  fancy. 

It  is  the  pride,  the  glory  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
men  of  both  parties,  the  court  party  and  the  party  of 
the  people,  came  together  in  sentiment  and  opinion, 
and,  laying  aside  all  personal  enmities  and  bitter 
memories,  fought  side  by  side  in  the  Revolution  until 
liberty  and  independence  had  been  secured.     Patrick 
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Henry  said  that  in  Virginia  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion worked  from  the  top  down.  In  North  Carolina 
it  worked  from  the  bottom  up.  All  through  that 
struggle  the  people  were  always  ahead  of  those  who 
were  considered,  who  are  still  considered,  the  leaders. 
Other  papers  of  this  series  have  treated  so  fully  of  the 
Baptists  in  their  relation  to  the  Revolution  that  we 
need  not  give  much  time  or  space  to  them  now.  To 
the  Baptists  the  Revolution  was  more  than  it  was  to 
others.  It  was  to  them  the  fulfilment  of  all  their 
hopes,  the  answer  to  all  their  prayers.  For  seventy- 
five  years,  through  good  report  and  evil  report  they 
had  been  contending  for  liberty  in  the  great  concerns 
of  the  soul.  Sometimes,  as  during  the  administration 
of  Dobbs,  the  victory  was  well  nigh  assured.  Some- 
times, as  under  Tryon,  it  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  But 
under  brightening  or  lowering  skies,  in  tempest  or 
in  calm,  they  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
looking  steadfastly  unto  the  end.  With  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution  that  end  had  come.  To  them  it 
was  always  ' '  our  glorious  revolution. ' '  To  use  the 
phrase  of  General  Washington,  they  were  "uniformly 
and  almost  unanimously  "  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
independence.  Among  all  our  denominational  records 
I  have  found  but  one  church  in  which  there  was  even 
the  shadow  of  divergent  opinion.  It  was  the  church 
planted  by  Joseph  Murphy  and  known  as  Forks  of 
Yadkin  or  Dutchman's  Creek,  now  Eaton's.  In  1775 
Rev.  William  Cook,  its  pastor,  was  not  settled  in  his 
opinions  and  desired  information  as  to  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Two 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Rowan 
County  met  him  in  conference  and  succeeded  in  re- 
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moving  his  scruples.  Other  interesting  particulars  of 
the  bearing  of  that  church  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  Revolution  and  afterwards  will  be  found  in  the 
admirable  paper  of  Professor  Alderman,  which  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Rev.  John  Gano,  who 
was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Jersey  church,  was 
Washington's  favorite  chaplain  during  the  war,  and 
was  sometimes  sent  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on 
errands  not  purely  clerical,  commissions  which  he 
was  in  no  wise  loth  to  accept. 

In  the  Provincial  Congress  or,  as  we  would  call  it 
now,  the  State  Convention  of  1775,  at  Hillsboro, 
among  other  Baptist  delegates  was  William  Hill,  a 
Baptist  minister  from  Surry  County,  father  of  Wil- 
liam Hill,  who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  State, 
and  grandfather  of  the  late  Dr.  William  G.  Hill,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  a  beloved  physician  in  Raleigh, 
and  the  most  eminent  Mason  of  his  day  in  the  State. 

When  the  Spring  Congress  or  Convention  met  in 
Halifax,  April,  17 7 6, the  court  party  were  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  old  office  holders  were  still  in  power,  and 
with  the  conservatism  of  Bourbons  they  had  forgot- 
ten nothing  and  learned  nothing.  A  bill  was  passed 
confirming  certain  of  the  vestrymen  elected  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  ordering  new  elections  in  other  cases. 
They  had  not  learned  that  their  dispensation  had 
passed  away,  carrying  the  State  church  with  it,  and 
that  thencef orw^ard  all  things  were  to  be  new.  It  was 
evident  that  no  such  body  could  frame  or  adopt  a 
constitution  for  a  free  people.  Willie  Jones,  who  no 
longer  saw  ' '  through  a  glass  darkly, ' '  but  face  to 
face  with  Thomas  Person,  who  had  been  the  old  chief 
of  the  Regulators,  and  Richard  Caswell,  who  never 
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failed  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  ordering  adjournment  and  the  election 
of  delegates  to  meet  at  the  same  place  late  in  the  fall. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Regulators,  and  the  word  then  passed  around 
among  them  that  they  mast  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
the  choice  of  men.  The  people  responded  as  they  did 
in  1769,  when  they  sent  forty  new  members  to  the 
Legislature.  There  was  now  no  Tryon.  as  there  was 
then,  to  interfere  with  their  action  or  to  dismiss  them 
before  their  work  was  done.  Men,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age,  were  there  in  sufficient  force  to 
control  the  action  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  most 
obstinate  obstructives,  as  Samuel  Johnston,  had  been 
defeated.  From  Pasquotank  there  came  Henry  Ab- 
bott, finished  scholar,  eloquent  Baptist  preacher,  ele- 
gant gentleman,  popular  idol.  He  had  distanced  all 
competitors  in  the  campaign.  He  was  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  to  frame  the  Constitution. 
With  him  was  Dempsy  Burgess,  son  of  the  Baptist 
preacher,  who,  many  years  before  had  traveled  on 
foot  from  Massachusetts  to  find  relief  from  persecu- 
tion in  old  Albemarle  which  had  given  shelter  and 
home  to  John  Battle,  George  Durant  and  other  noble 
fugitives  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony.  Burgess 
was  afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  North  Carolina 
troops  and  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  A 
nephew  of  his,  Zephaniah  Burgess,  was  an  officer  in 
the  American  army.  From  Edgecombe  came  Elisha 
Battle,  the  most  eminent  Baptist  layman  in  the  State. 
From  the  Forks  of  Yadkin  there  came  another  Bap- 
tist, and  there  were  others.  The  Constitution  was 
framed  in  the  Committee.     It  is  said  to  have  been  an 
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eclectic  document,  copied  largely  from  the  Constitu- 
tions of  other  States.  There  was  a  sharp  fight  in 
C  :  mmittee  over  the  clauses  which  divorced  church 
and  State,  and  in  that  fight  Henry  Abbott's  voice  was 
potential.  The  men  who  learn  nothing  and  forget 
nothing  wanted  a  State  church,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  right  to  hold  office  dependent  on  a  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  The 
word  i- Religion' '  was  substituted  for  "  Episcopal 
church  ' '  and  the  fight  which  the  Baptists  and  Quak- 
ers had  opened  three-quarters  of  a  century  before, 
ended  in  victory  triumphant  and  complete. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  1?68,  had  united  with  Dr.  Patillo 
and  one  other  Presbyterian  minister,  in  a  complimen- 
tary address  to  Tryon,  and  in  another  address  to  the 
people,  warning  them  against  the  Regulators.  Par- 
son Micklejohn,  who  is  reported  to  have  declared  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  Try  on  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  that  the  G-overnor  ought  to  have  hanged 
twenty  of  the  • '  insurgents  ' '  at  the  outset,  and  that 
the  Regulators  would  certainly  be  damned  for  resist- 
ing the  government,  was  not  more  pronounced  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Regulators.  The  Presbyterian  min- 
isters seemed  anxious  to  clear  themselves  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  and  all  part  in  it.  It  is  to 
the  honor  of  Dr.  Caldwell  that  while  he  opposed  the 
Regulators  so  earnestly,  that  James  Hunter,  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Regulators,  withdrew  from  his  congrega- 
tion, he  sought  very  earnestly  to  prevent  the  battle  of 
Alamance,  and  a  ft  sr  it  was  over  labored  like  a  minister- 
ing angel  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  He  was  in  the 
Convention  at  Halifax.  Waitstill  Avery,  who  had 
opposed  the  Regulation,  was  also  there.     It  was  a 
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etacle   for  angels  ar     men  to  see  this 
ating  in  the  organic  law  of  tl  e  State  ev     "   mate- 
rial reform  foi   which  the  E  dilators  ha  . 
died,  thus  unconsci'  isiy        ri       . .    t     ■/..    and   then 
contention.     If  MerrfE    E    ;       Mateer.  and  the  other 
three  whc  slej  t  ld        .     _  a     -   irndei  the  gallows  at 
Hillsboro.  and  those  whc  were         ied  at  Alamance. 
Id  have    -::  :  «n    n.  -      '    .    .  "    ha    e  — i 3  that  they 
had  not  given   xhkvi  lives   in  vain.     It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  lofty  patriotism  \ :  the  Regulators  that  the 
>arty    :    the     >eople   whi    .     rystalized  around  them, 
made  n;  radical  lemands  yf  thei   nl  opponents 
that  the    1'onstitution   was  a  series    ;:    compromises 
Richard   Caswell  wasthe  first  jovernor.     His  cleai 
cool  head,  his   great  business    capacity,  the  rare  in- 
stinct which  put  him  at  mce  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple whose  cause  he  espoused  his  loyalty  when  he  .. 
taken  -  les.  and  his  freedom  from  personal  enmities. 

high   office   in   the   infancy    ;f   the  commonwealth 
With  the  passing    :  the  "?tate   chui :n  in  became  s; 

palian-  an 3  the  p]  s  -  jvterians — have  claimed  him.     Tc 

[uested  the  deacons  in  the  :>ld  church  at  Shiloh  t«:  act 
as  magistrates  and  conservators  >f  the  peace  until  the 
machinery  : :  the  n-r-7-  n~T:nnri:  could  be  :  jmpleted 

and  put  into  :  j  er  ati :  n. 
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As  the  war  went  on  the  churches  showed  its  effects. 
While  Cornwallis  was  in  the  State  there  was  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association.  When  the  British 
were  operating  around  Norfolk  the  sessions  of  the 
Kehukee  Association  could  not  be  held.  Still  there 
were  occasional  revivals,  the  organization  of  churches 
went  on,  and  the  progress  of  the  denomination  was 
steady  and  rapid.  Their  strength  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  growing  spirit  of  fraternity  which, 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  led  to  complete  doc- 
trinal agreement.  The  old  party  names,  General 
Baptists,  Regulars  and  Separates,  fell  into  disuse  and 
passed  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  leaving  the  simple 
Scriptural  designation,  Baptists. 

In  1789  the  denomination  was  profoundly  stirred 
by  the  apprehension  that  the  liberties  for  which  they 
had  contended  so  long  and  suffered  so  much  were  en- 
dangered by  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  was  be- 
fore the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  Again 
they  chose  their  best  men  to  represent  them  in  the 
Convention  of  that  year.  Elisha  Battle  and  Henry 
Abbot,  as  delegates,  made  their  last  appearance  in 
public  life.  Colonel  Horn,  of  Edgecombe ;  Wm.  Lan- 
caster, of  Franklin;  Francis  Oliver,  of  Duplin,  and 
others,  were  chosen.  The  Convention  at  its  first  ses- 
sion formulated  sundry  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  then  adjourned  until  they  could  have  some 
assurance  that  the  amendments  would  be  adopted. 
By  a  majority  of  one  hundred  they  declined  to  ratify 
at  that  session.  At  the  next  meeting,  in  Fayetteville, 
having  been  assured  that  the  amendments  were  safe, 
the  Constitution  was  ratified. 

I  have  now  finished  the  first  part  of  the  task  which 
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I  set  before  me  when  I  began  to  write  this  series  of 
papers.  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  Baptists 
in  North  Carolina  from  the  beginning,  1663,  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  story,  im- 
perfectly told,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  move- 
ments of  modern  time--.  That  a  few  men  of  a  despised 
and  persecuted  sect  should  have  come  together  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  should  have  spread  their  tenets 
over  the  whole  county  within  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  then  have  organized  for  carrying  them 
into  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  they  should  have 
carried  out  their  purpose  within  another  half  cen- 
tury, is  like  a  chapter  of  romance,  or  rather  like  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  With  more 
time  and  space  the  narrative  could  have  been  en- 
larged. Indeed  the  temptation,  all  the  way  through. 
has  been  to  break  the  bounds.  But  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  historian  to  gather  the  details  and  tell  the 
tale  as  it  should  be  told. 

In  the  second  part,  which  begins  wiih  the  next  p  t- 

ST  J  O  X 

per  of  this  series,  I  shah  tell  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Baptists  in  new  fields:  in  foreign  missions.  Sunday 
Schools,  journalism,  education  and  benevolence. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  them  mainly  as 
evangelists  and  as  political  helpers  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great  commonwealth.  It  remains  to  tell 
of  their  efforts  to  bless  the  State  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  through  institutions  which  are 
built  on  the  Word  of  the  Master  and  pervaded  by  His 
Spirit. 
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Note  I. — The  materials  for  this  paper  have  been  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  admirable  paper  of  Professor  Alderman, 
which  is  referred  to  on  another  page,  is  unavoidably  crowded 
out  of  this  issue.  Other  denominational  documents  and  records 
have  been  freely  used.  Of  books  the  following  have  been  chiefly 
relied  on :  Bancroft's  History  United  States,  especially  ^ol.  6,  edi- 
tion of  1854;  Histories  of  North  Carolina  by  Wheeler,  Martin,  Wil- 
liamson, Moore  and  Schenck;  Caruthers'  Life  of  Dr.  Caldwell  and 
Old  North  State  in  1776:  Rurnple's  History  of  Rowan  County;  Gov. 
Swain's  History  of  the  Regulation,  in  University  Magazine,  vols.  9 
and  10.  The  volumes  of  the  Magazines  up  to  1861  are  repositories  of 
valuable  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  State; 
Governor  Swain's  is  the  best  history  of  the  War  of  the  Regulation 
that  I  have  seen;  Bancroft,  vol.  6,  page  3o,  gives  an  admirable  sum- 
mary; life  and  Times  of  Iredell;  Colonial  Records,  vols.  8  and  9; 
Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina:  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead;  Col. 
A.  M.  Waddell's  Monograph,  A  Colonial  Officer.  The  extracts  from 
the  letter  of  James  Hunter  are  from  a  singularly  strong  and  lucid 
address  by  Joseph  M.  Morehead.  Esq.  I  have  tried  to  be  accurate, 
fair  and  just.  As  a  North  Carolinian  I  am  proud  of  the  history  of 
what  Bancroft  calls  the  ''court  party,"  subsequent  to  1774;  but  I  am 
prouder  still  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  were  always  on  the  side 
of  good  government  and  just  laws.  As  a  Baptist  I  am  thankful  for 
the  part  which  our  brethren  had  in  the  great  events  of  those  stir- 
ring times.  Much  of  the  story  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  As  I  wrote  I  found  myself  wishing  for  more  space.  Some 
other  time  the  space  may  be  given  me.  Parts  of  the  paper  will  be 
new  to  the  reader,  as  the  characters  of  Tryon  and  Fanning  with 
Their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  events  in  which  they  were  act- 
ors. Other  parts  will  be  challenged,  but  I  am  sure  that  investiga- 
tion will  show  that  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

Note  II. — After  this  paper  was  finished  a  friend  placed  in  my 
hands  a  copy  of  the  American  Museum,  Pha..  1737.  It  contains 
Trumbull's  poem,  McFingal,  which  has  a  passage  concerning  one  of 
Tryon's  aids  at  Alamance.  A  foot-note  explains  the  poetry:  "Mal- 
colm was  a  Scotchman,  aid  to  Governor  Tryon  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Regulators  in  North  Carolina,  where  in  the  engagement 
he  met  with  the  accident  of  the  breeches  here  alluded  to.  He  was 
afterwards  an  under  officer  of  the  customs  in  Boston,  where  becom- 
ing obnoxious  he  was  tarred,  feathered  and  half  hanged  by  the  mob 
about  the  year  1774.  After  this  he  was  neglected  and  avoided  by 
his  own  party;  and  thinking  his  merits  and  sufferings  unrewarded, 
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appeared  equally  malevolent  against  Whigs  and  Tories.""    Below  we 
give  the  passage  from  the  poem: 

"For  late  in  visions  of  the  night 
The  gallows  stood  before  my  sight: 
I  saw  its  ladder  heavrd  on  end. 
I  saw  the  deadly  rope  descend 
And  in  its  noose  that  wav'ring  swang 
Friend  Malcolm  hung  or  seemed  to  hang. 
How  chang'd  from  him  who  bold  as  lion. 
Stood  aid-de-camp  to  Govnor  Tryon: 
Made  rebels  vanish  once  like  witches 
And  sav'd  his  life  but  lost  his  breeches." 

Note  III. — A  New  York  letter  to  a  London  magazine.  Dec.  10th, 
1777.  says  of  Tryon:  ■■The  man  is  generous,  perfectly  amiable,  and 
no  doubt  brave,  but  weak  and  vain  to  an  extreme  degree.  You 
should  keep  such  people  at  home:  they  are  excellent  for  a  court 
parade.     I  wish  Mrs.  Tryon  would  send  for  him."' 

In  his  address  to  the  Legislature  at  Nswbern.  Dec,  77T0.  Tryon 
says  of  the  Regulators  :  "  Were  these  me  a  who  have  broken  through 
all  the  bounds  of  human  society,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  laws  of 
their  country,  to  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  laws. 
the  situation  of  this  country  would  be  deplorable  indeed."'  This  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Johnston  Bill — Try  on  s  declaration  that 
the  Regulators  are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Note  IV. — The  Johnston  Bill  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  Tryon  by 
the  Legislature  of  1770-"71  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  law- 
making. There  is  only  one  other  thing  at  all  resembling  it  on  the 
statute  books  of  North  Carolina:  the  Shaffner  Bill  of  the  Recon- 
struction period,  which  outraged  public  sentiment  and  led  to  the 
successful  impeachment  of  the  Governor  who  attempted  to  execute 
it.  The  Johnston  law  provides  :  That  ten  persons  coming  together 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  remaining  together  an 
hour  after  having  been  ordered  by  the  sheriff  to  disperse,  shall  on 
conviction  by  a  jury  suffer  death  :  that  the  sheriff  may  summon  a 
posse  to  disperse  or  arrest  such  persons,  and  if  in  dispersing  or  arrest- 
ing them  any  of  them  shall  be  killed,  the  slayer  shall  be  innocent: 
that  ten  persons  coming  together  during  the  sitting  of  a  Court  with 
intent  to  disturb  the  Court,  shall,  with  their  leaders,  abettors  and 
advisers,  suffer  death  on  conviction  by  a  jury ;  that  persons  doing 
these  things  and  others  which  are  specified  may  be  indicted  in  any 
county  or  district  in  the  province,  though  the  offence  may  have 
been  committed  in  a  different  countv  or  district :  that  if  indictment 
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or  presentment  be  niade  against  any  person  for  the  offences  speci- 
fied in  the  bill,  proclamation  shall  be  put  up  on  the  doors  of  the 
court-house  and  of  each  church  or  chapel  in  the  county,  requiring 
the  indicted  person  to  surrender  within  sixty  days,  and  if  he  fail 
to  surrender  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty — as  if  regularly  tried,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  him,  and  his  whole  estate  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  King  ;  that  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences 
specified,  since  March  preceding,  ten  months,  shall  be  guilty. 

Note  V. — December  18th,  1770,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  investigate  charges  of  a  grave  character  against 
Gen.  Thos.  Person,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  Judge  Richard 
Henderson  being  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecution  failed  and  the 
prosecutor  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  cost,  S5S5  ;  if  he  failed  to  pay, 
he  was  to  receive  the  highest  censure  the  House  could  inflict  on 
him.  The  decision  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  Public 
Gazette.  It  seems  that  in  those  times  even  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  could  originate  and  push  a  malicious  prosecution.  That  a 
Legislature  which  expelled  Husbands  and  white-washed  Fanning 
should  have  thrown  out  the  indictment,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
weight  of  Judge  Henderson's  talents  and  influence,  and  placed 
upon  him  the  heavy  bill  of  costs,  is  a  compliment  indeed  to  Gen. 
Person.  After  Alamance,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  the 
high  character  and  blameless  life  of  the  man  compelled  his  release. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  Rev.  GEORGE 
MATTHIAS  THOMPSON. 


By  PULASKI  COWPER,  Esq, 


The  s abject  of  this  imperfect  sketch  is  remembered 
for  his  unblemished  character,  his  extreme  piety,  his 
great  heart,  his  high  moral  worth,  his  strong  sense 
and  judgment,  his  exemplary  life,  and  above  all,  for 
his  successful  labor  and  its  abundant  result,  begin- 
ning from  very  boyhood,  in  the  work  and  ministry 
of  his  mighty  Lord  and  Saviour. 

This  sketch,  it  will  be  conceded,  must  fail  in  ren- 
dering full  justice  to  the  merited  worth  of  the  subject, 
but  only  a  partial  and  unextended  outline  of  character 
and  labor  and  references  to  incidents  of  his  life  will 
create  interesting  reading,  and  convey  deep  and  pleas- 
ing interest  to  the  denomination  of  which  he  was  so 
worthy  and  so  serviceable  a  member. 

George  M.  Thompson  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, England,  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1803. 
His  parents,  one  brother  and  three  sisters  resided  in 
London  until  1815,  when  the  entire  family  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
with  the  exception  of  George  resided  there  until  their 
death. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was,  from  early  youth, 
brought  up  under  religious  association  and  discipline, 
and  in  his  thirteenth  year  connected  himself  with  the 
Mulberry  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  was  baptized  by 
its  pastor,  the  Reverend  Archibald  Maclay. 
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As  to  the  extent  of  his  education,  whether  it  was 
academic  only,  or  he  received  the  advantages  of  a 
college  graduation,  is  not  known ;  but  from  his  man- 
ner of  speaking,  his  use  of  language  and  strength  of 
expression,  it  is  reasonably  to  be  concluded  that  he 
received  at  least  a  fair  education. 

In  1828,  he  came  South,  and  located  in  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  As  to  his  occupation  or  calling  in  Peters- 
burg, nothing  is  known.  He  returned  to  New  York 
the  same  year,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  August  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  1829  he  returned  South,  and  located  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  September, 
1830,  he  was  ordained  to  the  holy  office  of  the  minis- 
try in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  by  a  presbytery 
of  very  able  men,  Luther  Rice,  John  Kerr  and 
Eli  Ball. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  original  certificate 
of  ordination: 

' '  We,  the  undersigned  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  having  been  called  on  by 
the  church  at  Sapony  in  Sussex  County,  Virginia,  as 
a  presbytery,  to  ordain  to  the  office  and  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  our  well-beloved  brother,  George  M. 
Thompson,  did  accordingly  attend  on  the  2d  day  of 
September,  1830,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  and  after  due  examination,  did 
proceed,  by  solemn  prayer  aod  imposition  of  hands, 
to  set  apart  and  ordain  our  said  brother  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry ;  the  work  whereunto  we  trust 
he  has  been  called  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church. 

"Be  it  known,  therefore,  that  our  said  brother, 
George  M.  Thompson,  is  sanctioned  and  authorized, 
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as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, to  dispense  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinances,  and  to  exercise  all  the  func- 
tions appertaining  to  the  ministry. 

"And  we  recommend  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  min- 
ister to  that  Christian  and  friendly  regard  due  to  those 
who  are  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake.  "  John  Kerr. 

"  Luther  Rice. 

"  Eli  Ball." 

Soon  after  his  ordination  he  moved  to  Pasquotank 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  was  called  to  serve  the 
churches  at  Salem  and  Elizabeth  City,  and  at  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  and  he  continued  in  this  service  and  capacity 
for  three  years. 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  1831,  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Poole,  relict  of  the  late  S.  B.  Poole, 
of  Pasquotank  County.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Edward  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
influential  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  that 
county. 

His  married  life  was  marked  by  the  gentlest  ties 
and  tender  association,  anrl  his  family  circle  and  fire- 
side were  the  scenes  of  happiness  and  contentment. 
He  was  meek  and  gentle  in  his  disposition,  courteous 
and  pleasant  to  all,  devoted  and  affectionate  in  his 
family,  and  the  centre  and  joy  of  its  fireside  associa- 
tion. He  was  the  easiest  of  men  to  be  led,  but  of  the 
hardest  to  be  driven ;  frank,  open  and  unsecretive  in 
his  views  and  opinions,  ready  at  all  times  to  speak, 
as  well  as  to  listen,  and  though  the  gentleness  of  the 
lamb  was  always  on  the  surface,  the  will  of  the  lion 
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was  not  far  concealed.  Neither  Hamilcar  nor  his  son 
Hannibal  had  greater  purpose  or  determination  to  pur- 
sue their  plans  or  details  than  this  good  man  to  advo- 
cate and  declare,  to  maintain  and  advance  his  religious 
tenets  and  creed. 

His  children  now  living  are  Mary,  the  oldest,  who 
never  married,  now  living  in  Edenton,  N.  0. ;  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  the  late  A.  S.  Bell,  now  living  in  Eliz- 
abeth City;  Annie,  the  wife  of  T.  B.  Boushall,  and 
mother  of  J.  D.  Boushall,  of  Raleigh,  now  residing  at 
Belcross,  Camden  County,  and  Bettie,  the  wife  of  A. 
T.  Bush,  of  Edenton.  He  had  two  step-sons — Dr. 
William  E.  and  S.  B.  Poole,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a 
father,  observing  no  difference  between  them  and  his 
own  children. 

His  labor  and  work  in  the  churches  of  Pasquotank 
County  were  widely  seen  and  felt.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  good  ground,  and  a  plenteous  harvest  of  re- 
pentance and  religious  hope  was  reaped.  After  leav- 
ing that  field  of  labor  he  entered  more  actively  in  the 
extension  of  church  work,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
religious  sentiment  and  example. 

For  four  years  he  traveled  as  missionary  for  the 
Association  in  the  more  destitute  counties  of  Washing- 
ton and  Tyrrell ;  which  frequently  caused  an  absence 
from  his  family  for  months  consecutively  in  that 
more  barren  portion  of  the  Association's  field;  but  he 
was  ardent  and  untiring,  and  success  crowned  his 
efforts. 

In  1838  he  located  his  family  in  Hertford  County, 
and  in  1810  settled  in  the  town  of  Murfreesboro, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent.  He 
lived  in  the  house,  located  well  back  in  the   large 
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grounds,  just  opposite  the  Wilson  place,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Susan  Myrick,  and  was  the  house  in 
which  this  writer  was  born. 

Immediately  upon  his  removal  across  the  Chowan 
River,  he  was  called  to  the  churches  at  Meherrin, 
Mt.  Carmel  and  Potecasi.  With  the  two  former  of 
these  he  was  connected  as  pastor  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  labored 
extensively  in  the  county  of  Halifax,  effecting  much 
good  in  the  Kehukee  Association.  In  this  field  he 
was  eminently  rewarded.  He  saw  his  work  daily  in- 
crease, and  beheld  the  grace  and  power  of  his  Divine 
Master  magnify  and  establish  a  sure  and  abiding  foot- 
hold for  his  denomination. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wheeler,  Secretary 
of  the  Chowan  Association,  to  President  Samuel 
Wait,  dated  Murfreesboro,  September  8,  1841,  he 
writes  in  part  as  follows : 

' '  We  are  much  pleased  with  brother  Jacks.  If  we 
wish  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  home  missionary 
department,  let  us  send  brother  Jacks  and  brother 
Thompson  into  the  Kehukee  Association  for  three 
months.  I  can  almost  venture  to  prophesy  that  be- 
fore the  three  months  have  expired,  the  whole  body 
will  be  revolutionized.  If  nothing  else  be  done  at 
Convention,  let  this  be  done.  Brother  Jacks  is  a  man 
of  a  thousand,  and  my  bishop  is  just  the  man  to  ac- 
company him. 

"  Yours  truly,  S.  J.  Wheeler."' 

From  records,  accurate  and  determinate,  left  by 
Elder  Thompson,  it  is  shown  that  during  his  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Chowan  Association  he  baptized  within 
its  bounds  eleven  hundred  souls — the  evidence  of  a 
glorious  service  on  his  part,  and  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  numerous  members  of  a  mighty  and  influential 
Christian  denomination. 

He  recognized  and  appreciated  the  need  of  an  edu- 
cated ministry  in  this  State,  and  in  this  line,  from  its 
conception,  he  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators, 
and  a  trustee  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  an  institution  of  high  character  and 
standing,  now  one  of  our  established  institutions  of 
learning,  wielding  an  enlarged  influence,  which  has 
sent  from  its  walls  some  of  our  brightest  intellectual 
lights  whose  names  have  added  lustre  to  the  State's 
history,  and  whose  records  have  done  so  much  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  intellectu- 
alism  of  North  Carolina. 

For  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  meetings  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
on  his  way  to  attend  its  sessions  in  Louisburg;  but 
the  end  suddenly  came,  and  his  days  and  his  useful- 
ness and  his  influence  were  ended. 

In  1843  the  church  at  Murfreesboro  was  organized, 
and  Elder  Thompson  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  presbytery.  Soon  thereafter  a  nice  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  the  large  grove  near  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's residence.  Recently  a  consuming  fire  threat- 
ened its  demolition.  The  Baptist  parsonage,  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  several  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, but  this  "ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers 
hath  set ' '  was  not  removed,  but  was  happily  saved, 
and  stands  now  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
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past,  and  as  a  beacon  light  for  the  decades  of  coming 
time. 

It  was  through  Elder  Thompson's  instrumentality 
that  the  first  Baptist  school  was  organized  in  the  town 
of  Murfreesboro.  He  was  in  attendance  at  one  of 
Wake  Forest's  commencements,  and  induced  one  of 
the  graduates,  the  late  Reverend  Archibald  McDowell, 
to  come  to  Murfreesboro  and  open  this  school.  This 
was  the  planting  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 
stitute, an  institution  of  high  repute  throughout  the 
State,  and  which  has  sent  out  into  the  world  hundreds, 
yes,  thousands,  of  cultured,  refined  and  Christian 
young  women  whose  influence  has  been  marked,  and 
many  of  whom  became  the  '  mothers  of  the  State's 
best  people — a  credit  to  the, State  and  to  its  founders, 
living  and  dead. 

The  Institute  was  started  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  McDowell  in  the  old  ^academy  on  the  Banks'  prop- 
erty, about  the  centre  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Banks  had 
carried  on  a  large  female  school  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  After  Mrs.  Banks,  a  male  school  was  con- 
ducted by  that  good  and  holy  man,  John  Lamb  Prich- 
ard.  This  writer  was  one  of  his  scholars,  and  recog- 
nizes useful  lessons  then  instilled.  He  was  too  ten- 
der-hearted to  whip  hard  or  often,  but  bad  boys  must 
get  it  sometimes,  and  what  the  writer  got  was  of  per- 
manent service  in  after  life. 

The  Institute  prospered,  and  Dr.  McDowell  retir- 
ing, was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Martin  Forey.  Mr. 
Forey  was  dignified  and  reserved,  excessively  so ;  but 
was  pushing  and  energetic,  and  never  relaxed  his  en- 
ergies until  he  succeeded  in  having  erected  the  beau- 
tiful  and   imposing   college   building   now  standing 
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about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  the  pride,  as  it 
should  be,  of  every  Baptist  within  the  limits  of  the 
State, 

Upon  Mr.  Forey  "s  retiring  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell again  took  charge,  and  devoted  his  life  to  its 
interests,  and  died  in  its  service.  His  record  is  known, 
and  it  will  bear  testimony  to  a  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. 

A  little  incident  about  the  building  of  the  college 
may  be  recited. 

Mr.  Forey  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  col- 
lege, though  the  plans  were  drawn.  In  course  of 
time  the  final  vote  came  up  before  the  Association, 
and  doubt  hung  upon  the  issue.  Just  as  the  vote 
was  put,  Dr.  Wheeler  discovered  the  plans  did  not 
provide  for  a  basement  and  moved  a  postponement. 
Mr.  Forey,  seeing  that  delay  wo  aid  lose  all,  arose, 
and  with  earnestness  said :  ' '  My  dear  brother  Wheeler, 
withdraw  your  motion,  and  let  the  vote  be  taken. 
Don't  let  so  trivial  a  matter  interrupt  this  great  work. 
Let  us  erect  the  building,  and  then  we  will  dig  the 
basement  afterwards. ' ' 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  more  fitting  pen 
should  have  portrayed  the  life  and  character  of  so 
earnest  and  sensible  a  man  as  the  late  George  M. 
Thompson.  He  was  honorable  and  exalted  in  nature, 
firm  in  his  discharge  of  duty,  frank  and  free  from 
any  deception  or  guile,  constant  in  his  convictions, 
ready  to  confront  any  obstacle  or  meet  any  responsi- 
bility in  support  of  his  convictions.  He  honored  and 
loved  his  church  and  defended  its  tenets  without  re- 
serve, and  none  could  appall  or  make  him  afraid. 

Little  incidents  concerning  him  will  be  of  interest, 
and  I  will  relate  one  or  two. 
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One  Mr.  Swann  was  an  expert  dancing  master. 
opened  a  dancing  school  in  the  town.  The  juvenile 
feet  were  heeling  and  toeing  it  around  in  no  small 
circuit.  Elder  Thompson  didn't  like  it,  and  was 
slow  in  having  *'  his  say r:  about  it.  and  he  had  the 
nerve  to  pounce  down  on  Swann  "  with  gloves  oft. " 
He  thought  it  the  worn  and  forerunner  of  the  devil 
and  declared  it  ought  not  to  :>-  patronized,  Swann, 
who  was  of  excitable  temperament,  became  much 
angered  and  ap]  I  mthe  -:r:o  with  a  horsewhip. 

and  declared  he:;was  going  to  horsewhip  Thomp- 
son.'' Some  one  told  Elder  Thompson  ::  Bwamrs 
threats.  He  very  calmly  said.  ••  You  go  :  tell  Mr. 
Swann  I  have  made  no  personal  reflection  upon  him  : 
nor  have  I  any  feeling  against  him:  but  if  he  come 
at  me  with  that  horsewhip  I  will  take  him  across  my 
lap.  and  I  will  assure  him  that  for  some  time  there- 
after it  will  be  much  more  com:-:::"  ]  him.  to 
stand  up  than  it  will  be  for  him  to  sit  down.*-'  Elder- 
Thompson  had  the  nerve  and  the  power  to  do  this: 
and  he  would  have  done  it  for  Swarm's  general  good 
and  for  the  special  advantage  of  his  fee:  :nd  legs. 
Svann's  heart  failed  him:  his  discretion  came  to  his 
aid.  "  he  busted  "  his  school  and  •'  jumped  "  the  vil- 
lage. If  there  has  ever  been  another  dan  ing  school 
in  the  town  of  Murfreesboro  from  then  till  now.  I 
have  yet  to  find  it  out. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  incident  of  another  Baptist 
preacher  of  much  power  and  influence,  the  Rev. 
Quentin  Trotman.  of  Gates  County,  a  coadjutor  of 
Elder  Thompson.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  reck- 
less and  fearless,  and  possibly  wild  and  dissipated. 
He  was  strong  and  finely  proportioned,  and  was  a 
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quick  and  ready  fighter.  People  chose  rather  to  avoid 
him  than  to  get  in  his  way.  He  soon,  however,  quit 
his  evil  w ay,  connected  himself  with  the  church,  and 
became  one  of  the  ablest  Baptist  ministers  in  his  sec- 
tion. During  his  ministry,  one  who  had  in  the  time 
of  his  wild  days  been  well  ' '  drubbed  ' '  by  him,  meet- 
ing him  in  the  road,  concluded  it  was  a  good  time 
to  get  even  with  him.  He  accosted  him,  called  him 
a  hypocrite,  and  heaped  all  manner  of  epithets  and 
abuse  upon  him.  When  he  had  finished,  Elder  Trot- 
man  said,  "  You  have  taken  advantage  of  me.  You 
thought  that  as  I  was  a  minister  you  could  talk  as  it 
might  please  you.  Before  I  was  a  minister  you  would 
have  put  your  head  in  the  fire  before  you  would  have 
said  these  things.  I  feel  no  unkindness  towards  you, 
nor  am  I  at  all  mad ;  but  I  am  going  to  whip  you 
right  now  for  your  good  and  for  the  glory  of  God." 
He  gave  him  a  decent  thrashing  and  bid  him  go,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  would  ' '  pray  to  the  Lord  to  soften 
his  heart  and  lead  him  the  right  way. ' '  I  have  under- 
stood the  man  changed  his  way  and  ever  after  led  a 
Christian  life.  There  were,  in  his  day,  few  more 
earnest  Christian  workers  than  Elder  Quentin  Trot- 
man. 

Elder  Thompson  was  of  commanding  appearance, 
had  a  fine  head,  and  in  person  was  attractive.  His 
voice  was  strong — in  fact,  powerful — and  few  voices 
had  more  scope.  He  was  an  effective  speaker.  He 
was  strong  in  argument  and  preached  more  to  the 
understanding  than  to  feeling  or  excitement;  and 
yet,  at  times  he  would  draw  pictures  touching  and 
heart-rending.  He  was  rarely  figurative,  but  dealt  in 
stubborn  facts,  and  planted  himself  upon  the  Divine 
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teachings  of  the  Bible.  He  rarely  preached  under  an 
hour,  and  frequently  occupied  two  hours ;  but  he  did 
not  tire  his  hearers.  He  was  a  good  singer,  with  a 
clear,  faultless  voice.  I  have  heard  him  sing  through 
from  the  pulpit  the  old  hymn,  "  From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains,  •'  and  so  delightfully  was  it  ren- 
dered that  one  good,  well-known  old  sister,  whose  in- 
stinctive inclination  was  always  to  sing,  and  who  or- 
dinarily could  not  help  joining  in,  ventured  not  then 
to  interpolate  her  nasal  twang. 

In  the  Methodist  church  on  one  occasion  much  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  ensued  from  two  or  three 
fruitless  attempts  to  raise  the  tune.  Elder  Thompson, 
being  in  the  church,  came  to  the  rescue  and  raised 
the  tune,  and  his  clear  voice  towered  through  the 
whole  hymn. 

He  was  ready  and  quick  at  repartee,  and  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  apt  reply.  He  happened  to  be  in  the 
store  of  a  worthy  Methodist,  with  one  of  the  lady 
members  of  his  church,  when  a  sprinkling  rain  came 
up,  and  the  good  old  lady  requested  the  loan  of  an 
umbrella.  The  merchant  readily  complied,  and  quizzi- 
cally interposed,  "  Why,  I  thought  }rou  Baptists 
didn't  mind  getting  wet."  Elder  Thompson  quickly 
retorted,  "  My  dear  sister,  tell  our  good  Methodist 
brother  that  we  do  not  mind  getting  wet  in  the  right 
way,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  sprinkled  under  any 
circumstances. ' ' 

Reference  has  been  made  to  his  extended  and  sue 
cessful  work  m  Halifax  County.  At  this  period  there 
was  living  in  that  county  a  Methodist  preacher  of 
much  reputation.  Their  style  of  preaching  was  quite 
diverse.  The  one  was  deep,  reasoning  and  combat- 
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ive;  the  other  was  ornate,  finished  and  thrilling. 
Thomas  Gr.  Lowe  was  eminently  gifted  in  forensic 
show,  and  I  think  only  moderately  educated,  but  he 
was  the  most  charming  and  grandly  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  I  ever  heard.  And  yet,  at  times,  he  would  lose 
the  thread  of  his  discourse  (he  never  preached  from 
manuscript),  stand  in  perplexity  for  a  moment,  and 
if  failing  to  recover,  would  run  his  hands  violently 
through  his  hair,  and,  like  a  maniac,  rush  from  the 
pulpit  into  the  woods  and  become  engaged  in  fervent 
and  agonized  prayer. 

I  remember  Elder  Thompson  well  as  he  appeared 
in  his  frequent  journeys  from  place  to  place  in  the 
circuit  of  his  appointments.  I  remember  the  looks 
of  his  sulky  and  his  fine  sorrel  horse,  seemingly  con- 
scious of  the  worth  of  his  burden,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion in  that  section  was  alike  to  that  of  Bucephalus 
in  Macedon. 

In  old  Parker's  Meeting  House,  near  the  town  lim- 
its, I  have  seen  hundreds  gathered,  and  the  crowded 
road  still  adding  more.  I  have  seen  the  aisles  occu- 
pied, and  the  windows  filled  with  earnest  listeners, 
anxious  to  hear  every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
this  godly  man.  The  old  church  walls  and  the  shady 
groves  of  Mt.  Car  in  el,  Mt.  Tabor  and  Potecasi,  sacred 
from  past  association,  yet  recall  his  wisdom  and  his 
power  and  his  goodness.  From  the  old  cypress  on 
the  river  bank,  familiar  to  every  school  boy,  I  have 
seen  on  the  other  side  this  follower  of  the  Lord,  with 
uncovered  head,  stand  well  in  the  waiting  waters 
with  fifty  happy  souls  around  him,  awaiting  that 
Divine  ordinance  which  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  and  sin  renounced,  and  holiness  embraced. 
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I  have  heard  his  deep,  musical  voice  proclaim  those 
sacred  utterances,  grand  and  prophetic:  "  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  Amen." 

Such  were  the  daily  labor  and  work  of  this  excel- 
lent man.  Earnestly  he  struggled  in  his  loved  work. 
Difficulties  nor  obstacles  impeded  nor  overcame  him. 
He  saw  his  numbers,  then  comparatively  small,  in- 
creasing steadily  day  by  day,  until  now,  from  his 
"sainted  seat  on  high,  "his  eye  can  rest  with  joy 
and  gladness  upon  the  largest  and  most  influential 
religious  denomination  in  this  State,  and  perhaps  in 
the  entire  South. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  some  of  the  co-laborers  and  com- 
peers of  his  time. 

Thomas  Meredith,  editor,  and  I  believe,  the  founder 
of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  Dr.  W  illiam  Hooper,  a  man 
of  letters  and  learning,  Samuel  Wait,  John  Josiah 
Finch,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jewels  of  the  church's 
diadem,  William  Hill  Jordan,  Dr.  Thomas  Hume, 
Quentin  Trotman,  Archibald  McDowell,  John  Lamb 
Prichard,  Jas.  S.  Purefoy,  Amos.  J.  Battle,  so  liberal 
in  church  building,  Charles  W.  Skinner,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh  and  for 
Wake  Forest  College,  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Dr.  Godwin 
C.  Moore,  so  long  the  acceptable  Moderator  of  the 
Chowan  Association,  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wheeler,  its  effi- 
cient Secretary,  and  good  and  noble  Uncle  Johnny 
Vann,  of  Hertford  County,  one  of  the  truest  spirits 
ever  gathered  to  the  Father's  mansion,  and  whose 
heart  was  as  nearly  rightly  located  as  that  of  any 
man  the  sun's  rays  ever  encircled,  and  who  gave  to 
the  church  more  genuine  Baptist  sons  and  daughters, 
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grandsons  and  granddaughters,  than  any  man  in  eas- 
tern Carolina. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Elder  Thompson  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  My  pen  is  not  adequate  to  its 
just  presentation.  His  private  character  was  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  as  healthful  as  the  moun- 
tain breeze.  He  knew  no  deception;  he  never  har- 
bored an  envious  thought  or  desire,  or  secreted  a  ma- 
licious feeling  or  purpose.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor 
and  nursed  the  sick,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  if 
it  savored  of  a  good  end.  His  record  may  well  be 
imitated,  and  his  life  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

He  was  a  typical  Baptist  preacher.  His  church 
was  above  all  earthly  cares.  He  believed  in  its  doc- 
trines and  was  convinced  of  its  truth  and  authenticity, 
and  he  defended  its  doctrines  with  earnestness  and 
zeal.  He  saw  only,  he  felt  only,  and  he  preached 
only,  ' 4  One  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism. ' '  The 
"  tree  grew  as  it  was  bent1'  in  his  boyhood,  and  in 
his  manhood  he  buckled  on  the  armor  of  Christ  and 
fought  His  battles  to  his  life's  end.  He  had  "  fought 
the  good  fight ' '  and  had  ' '  kept  the  faith, ' '  and  was 
certain  of  the  "  crown  of  righteousness  "  from  the 
hands  of  the  Kighteous  Judge. 

George  Mathias  Thompson  died  on  the  27th  day  of 
November,  1850,  in  the  county  of  Halifax,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on 
his  way  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  then  soon  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Louis- 
burg.  He  stopped  over  and  preached  for  the  people  at 
Antioch    Church,     near  Halifax,   and  like    Christo- 
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pher  Thomas  Bailey,  fell  in  the  pulpit  while  preach- 
ing. The  summons  came  to  them  while  engaged  in 
their  life-long  work,  and  their  careers  were  ended  in 
the  open  service  and  devotion  of  their  Lord  and 
Master. 

He  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  At  that  time  railroad  lines 
were  not  much  extended,  and  his  wife  could  not 
reach  his  bedside  before  his  death.  I  remember  well 
the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  town  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  his  re- 
mains, for  that  community  and  that  section  recog- 
nized the  loss  sustained. 

He  was  buried  in  the  garden,  near  the  home  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  happy  and  joyous  days  in  the 
bosom  of  a  contented  family;  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  old  Meherrin,  the  scene  of  his  frequent  bap- 
tismal work ;  and  where  they  now  lie  in  quiet  peace ; 
they  will  there  repose  until  ' '  the  trumpet  shall  sound 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised." 

Elder  Thompson  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  true  man 
of  God.  A  star  in  the  earthly  galaxy  ceased  to  shine, 
but  it  shone  in  heaven,  and  its  brightness  became 
more  luminous  than  the  light  of  day. 

He  could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer:  my  God, 
my  strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust :  my  buckler,  and 
the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower. ' ' 

And  again  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy 
holy  hill '?  He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart. ' ' 
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He  knew  that  if  he  were  ' '  faithful  unto  death  he 
would  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness. ' ' 

The  crown  is  placed  upon  him,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  communion  of  the  saints,  and  the 
everlasting  life,  will  abide  with  him  forever  and  for- 
ever. 


NOTES,  QUERIES  AND  CRITICISMS. 


Conducted  by  T.  J.  TAYLOR. 


This  department  is  intended  for  popular  use.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  all  who  are  interested  in  North  Carolina  history  use  it 
freely  for  historical  notes  and  incidents,  for  questions  of  general, 
local  or  personal  interest,  and  for  criticisms  and  corrections  of  any 
matter  appearing  in  these  Papers.  Here  will  also  appear  those 
shorter  papers  and  reminiscences  which  require  but  small  space. 


The  following  resolution,    adopted  in 

a  Bit  of  Baptist  1851,  by  Tanner's,  now  Warren  Plains 

History.         Church,  of  Warren  County,  will  serve 

to  show  how  thoroughly  many  of  our 

Baptist  people  misunderstood  the  nature  and  work  of 

our  State  Convention. 

The  records  show  that  the  church  at  Tanner's  met 
in  Conference  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
May,  1851,  and  adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions : 

' '  Forasmuch  as  we,  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ 
at  Tanner's  M.  H.  in  Warren  County,  N.  C,  are  a 
component  part  of  the  Tar  River  Association ;  and 

Whereas,  Said  Association  has  (in  our  opinion)  vio- 
lated the  15th  Article  of  its  Constitution  by  resolu- 
tions passed  at  its  session  at  Hickory  Chapel  in  1848, 
and  at  its  sessions  since  that  time,  which  resolutions 
attach  to  the  (so-called)  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
day,  the  importance  and  obligation  of  Divine  things, 
making  their  observance  obligatory  upon  the  churches 
and  conformity  to  them,  and  co-operation  with  them 
indispensable  to  Christian  character;  and 

Whereas,  Said  Association  has  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  to  appoint  and  send  delegates  to  represent 
it  in  another  Ecclesiastic  body,  different  in  name  and 
design,  called  a  State  Convention,  and  has  given  said 
delegates  and  Convention  power  to  appoint  and  send 
preachers  to    the   churches   without   their   consent, 
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thereby  depriving  the  churches  of  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing their  preachers ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Said  Association  at  its  session  held  at 
Haywood's  Meeting-house,  Franklin  County,  in  1849, 
did  say  by  a  vote  of  said  Association  that  our  preacher, 
Willoughby  Hudgins,  should  not  preach  at  that  Asso- 
ciation after  he  had  been  appointed,  or  chosen  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  said  Association  to  select 
preachers  to  preach  on  Sunday,  which  act  of  said  As- 
sociation we  conceive  to  be  a  violent  attack  on  the 
reputation  of  our  church,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
preacher ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  this  church  be  withdrawn  from 
and  have  no  connection  with  said  Association;  and 
that  our  Clerk  is  hereby  requested  to  inform  said  As- 
sociation of  the  same." 

Burkitt  &  Read's  History   of  the  Ke- 

History^     hukee  Association  is  a  valuable  book, 

Association.     an(^  ^ias  h^  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 

book  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 

acquainted. 

Of  the  first  edition,  prepared  by  Elders  Lemuel  Bur- 
kitt and  Jesse  Read,  there  were  sold  about  three  thou- 
sand copies.  Of  the  Biggs'  edition,  about  one  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold,  and  of  the  third  edition,  pre- 
pared by  General  Henry  L.  Burkitt,  grandson  of  the 
author,  more  than  four  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold,  making  a  total  of  about  ten  thousand  copies. 

Brethren  will  greatly  oblige  us  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  in  preserving  our  history  by  sending  us  in- 
teresting extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  churches, 
or  short  sketches  of  our  older  churches. 

Who  will  send  us  a  sketch  of  Long  Creek  Church, 
in  Gaston  County  ? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


In  this  department  will  be  noticed  from  time  to  time  suck  books 
as  shall  be  sent  us  for  tkat  purpose,  except  suck  as  we  may  exclude 
in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  pub- 
lishers send  us  such  publications  as  appeal  to  intelligent,  thoughtful 
people.  We  can  do  them  no  good  by  noticing  those  of  any  other 
character.  We  are  concerned  to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  his- 
torical studies,  and  shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  work  along  this  line. 


We  heartily  welcome  The  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina under  the  Proprietary  Government,  1670-1719,  by 
Edward  McCrady.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.  It 
is  a  large  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  de- 
voted to  a  single  period  of  one  State — largely  of  one 
city,  for  during  the  period  under  treatment  Charles- 
ton was  practically  South  Carolina.  Such  books  as 
the  result  of  private  enterprise  have  not  been  com- 
mon in  the  South,  and  this  new  departure  marks  an 
advance  in  literary  and  historical  interests  most  grati- 
fying. The  Baltimore  Sun  says  of  Mr.  McCrady, 
"  That  he  is  grave,  careful  and  adequate  in  his  treat- 
ment we  find  sufficient  proof  in  his  pages. ' '  None 
but  those  who  have  sought  to  blaze  a  straight  way 
through  the  confused  mazes  of  early  Carolina  history 
can  estimate  the  immense  labor  and  research  involved 
in  this  work,  or  appreciate  how  fully  the  author  has 
accomplished  his  undertaking.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  painstaking  accuracy  and  fulness  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  our 
own  studies  of  this  period  which  cover  a  number  of 
years.  The  reader  need  not  agree  with  all  the  opin- 
ions advanced ;  we  do  not ;  but  we  think  the  state- 
ments of  facts  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  This  being 
ascertained,  every  man  may  work  out  his  own  con- 
clusions. We  are  glad  to  know  from  one  who  has 
seen  the  MSS.  that  a  further  volume  is  in  prepara- 
tion.    When  the  series  shall  be  completed,  our  sister 
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State  may  boast  a  great  history  nobly  told.  Students 
of  North  Carolina  history  will  find  much  in  this  vol- 
ume to  assist  the  understanding  of  their  o  wn  records, 
which  are  cited  freely.  The  fact  that  the  author  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  old  families  of  this  State 
will  add  to  the  personal  interest  in  his  work.  The 
book  is  issued  in  the  usually  attractive  style  of  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  and  the  price  is  $3.50. 

Our  thanks  are  extended  to  its  author  for  C  harles- 
ton,  S.  C.  :  The  Centennial  of  Incorporation.  By 
Hon.  W.  A.  Courtenay.  Founded  in  1670;  Incorpo- 
rated in  1783;  Charleston  celebrated  the  centennial 
of  its  incorporation  in  1883.  Mayor  Courtenay  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address  of  the  occasion.  The  book 
is  the  result  of  a  request  to  elaborate  his  discussion 
of  the  history  of  the  city.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  work  is  worthy  of  the  author.  Aside  from  the 
text  there  are  many  valuable  maps,  old  prints  and 
autographs  which  add  to  the  interest.  If  the  book 
were  on  the  market,  we  would  advise  students  of 
American  history  to  procure  a  copy,  but  we  doubt  if 
it  can  be  purchased. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Newman  is  represented  on  our  table 
by  two  books  of  UQUSual  interest:  History  of  Anti- 
Pedobaptism  and  A  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  undertakes  to  sketch 
those  sects  who,  principally  during  and  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  held  with  the  present  Baptist  con- 
tention against  infant  baptism.  Some  will  be  startled 
to  find  sects  whose  names  usually  appear  in  the  line 
of  Baptist  ancestry,  treated  as  not  only  anti-pedobap- 
tist,  but  anti- Baptist  as  well.  It  will  be  read,  however, 
with  interest.  Dr.  Newman  seems  not  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  dull  writing. 

The  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  is  a  revised 
edition,  and  easily  one  of  the  most  readable  books  yet 
devoted  to  American  Baptist  history.  But  the  au- 
thor lacks  perspective  and  a  due  sense  of  proportion. 
John  Asplund  "traveled  about  7,000  miles      *     *     * 
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chiefly  on  fooV '  to  obtain  information  for  his  Register, 
and  B.  J.  Lossing  traveled  8,000  miles  for  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Field  Book  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Dr.  Newman  apparently  gets  his  history  from  books 
already  written.  As  a  result,  well-known  history  re- 
ceives adequate  treatment,  that  which  has  been  ob- 
scure remains  so.  The  rich  stores  of  materials  in  this 
State  are  untouched.  In  the  period,  1639 — 17-10,  fifty- 
nine  pages  are  devoted  to  Roger  Williams  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  eighty-two  pages  to  Massachusetts.  North 
Carolina  receives  ten  lines,  which  include  the  errone- 
ous statement  that  there  was  only  one  Baptist  church 
in  the  State,  which  in  another  place  is  called  "  fee- 
ble." In  the  period  1740—1814,  a  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  "Struggle  for  Civil  and  Religious  Lib- 
erty in  New  England, "  and  another  to  "The  Struggle 
for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia."  Not  a  word  of 
the  earlier  and  more  effective  struggle  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Pages  are  devoted  to  the  Baptist  colleges  of 
Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  Wake  Forest, 
peer  of  them  all,  gets  not  more  than  a  dozen  lines,  clos- 
ing with  the  statement  that  most  of  its  endowment 
was  "swept  away  by  the  Civil  War."  Not  a  word  of 
its  rehabilitation  and  later  history.  Palmer  and  the 
Shiloh  movement,  Sojourner  and  the  Kehukee  move- 
ment, Stearnes  and  the  Sandy  Creek  movement,  are 
but  incidents  of  local  history,  and  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  from  those  hives  of  industry  and  enterprise 
went  the  individuals  and  colonies  who  made  the 
Southern  States  the  great  Baptist  stronghold  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  teachers  of  Ameri- 
can Baptist  history  will  not  themselves  study  and 
know  that  history.  We  repeat,  the  book  is  readable, 
and  it  has  much  valuable  infoimation  relating  to 
some  States,  Both  books  are  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  in  excellent  form. 

We  have  heretofore  mentioned  "The  Baptist  His- 
tory Series, ' '  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  to  be  completed  in 
five  volumes.     Three  volumes  have  been  issued.     A 
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History  of  the  Baptists  in  New  England,  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rage,  and  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Western  States  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  have  been  no- 
ticed. There  is  now  before  us  A  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  Middle  States,  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Vedder. 
Dr.  Vedder  is  admirably  equipped  for  his  work,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  book  which  covers  the  ground 
so  well.  Some  theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston  Associations  to  our  North 
Carolina  Associations  are  open  to  question.  We  do 
not  think  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  had  any  rela- 
tion to  either  of  them.  Its  churches  were  Separates, 
while  those  of  both  the  others  were  Regulars,  and  there 
was  no  communion  between  them.  The  Kehukee  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  Philadel- 
phia than  the  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  then  re- 
cent visit  of  Van  Horn  and  Miller.  This  is  also  true 
of  his  theory  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  anti- 
missionary  movement  by  reason  of  the  extreme  Cal- 
vinistic  sentiment  of  those  who  had  been  Regulars. 
1.  The  Regulars  in  North  Carolina  were  Armiuians 
until  persuaded  into  line  by  Van  Horn  and  Miller  from 
the  Philadelphia.  2.  Sandy  Creek,  the  birth-place  of 
Separatism,  became  and  is  still  anti-missionary.  We 
note  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  movement 
from  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  in  Pennsylvania 
under  Wincehester  in  1785. 

The  volumes  are  independent  histories;  each  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  uniform  in  style  and  price. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.25;  per  set,  $4.50.  Prof.  B.  F, 
Riley  is  preparing  the  volume  on  the  Southern 
churches.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  set  in  all  our 
Sunday  School  and  church  libraries,  and  in  many  pri- 
vate homes. 

Unique  among  serious  books  is  How  the  Dutch 
Came  to  Manhattan,  by  Blanch  McManus.  E.  R. 
Herrick  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
colonial  monographs.  There  are  eighty-two  pages 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  more  pro- 
fusely.    We  estimate  that  there  are  pictures  of  more 
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than  three  hundred  beavers,  about  six  hundred  tulips 
and  eighty  wind-mills;  the  beavers  and  tulips  dee- 
orating  the  bottom  and  top  of  each  page.  Every  page 
has  also  an  Indian  or  Dutch  scene,  the  illustrations 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  page.  The  narra- 
tive is  a  short  summary  of  the  Dutch  occupancy, 
about  as  much  as  most  people  care  to  know  of  it. 
The  yellow  and  gold  binding  and  odd  designs  of  the 
cover  make  it  such  a  book  as  many  will  wish,  as  com- 
bining the  ornamental  and  useful.   The  price  is  $1.25. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  literary  activities  of  the 
Carolinas  is  the  number  of  monographs  being  issued, 
largely  devoted  to  history  and  biography,  and  many 
of  them  very  valuable.  We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  W. 
A.  Courtenay  for  the  following  from  South  Carolina : 

The  Sword  of  Gen.  Beauregard  Bequeathed  by  his 
Will  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  pp.  23.  An  account  of 
the  ceremonies  on  the  reception  of  the  sword. 

The  August  Cyclone,  1885.  By  Carl  McKinley. 
Together  with  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Tornado  of 
1761.     pp.  24. 

The  Centennial  Address  Before  the  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  11th  February,  1884,.  By 
TV.  L.  Trenholm.     pp.  50. 

Proceedings  at  the  Courtenay  Public  School  4-th  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  upon  a  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Hon. 
W.  A.  Courtenay,  for  whom  the  school  house  is 
named,     pp.  12. 

Ilollando.  A  poem  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Vedder,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  written  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York,  1892.  Printed  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  author,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Courtenay, 
1898.      pp.  16. 

In  Memoriam.  David  Ravened,  1834--94--  By  W. 
A.  Courtenay.     pp.  8. 

A  Memoir  of  George  Peabody.  Proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  proposing  con- 
certed action  by  the  Southern  States  for  placing  a 
statue  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  capitoi  at  Wash- 
ington, with  portrait.     By  W.  A.  Courtenay.     pp.  11. 
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Proceedings  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  In  commemoration  of 
the  Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  with  illus- 
trations.    By  W.  A.  Courtenay.     pp.  137. 

In  North  Carolina  this  work  is  largely  influenced 
by  patriotic  and  historical  societies,  of  which  the 
most  fruitful  is  probably  The  Guilford  Battle  Ground 
Company,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  D.  Schenck. 
Its  publications  are  numerous  and  valuable.  We 
have  received  the  following: 

Report  of  the  President,  Oct.  22,  1888.     pp.  8. 

Charters  and  Amendments,  By-Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances, 1891.     pp.  10, 

Address  of  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance  at  the  Battle  Ground, 
May  Jf,  1889.     pp.  15. 

Life  and  Times  of  Y^m.  B.  Davie,  with  portrait. 
By  Hon.  Walter  Clark.     July  4.  1892.     pp.  36. 

William  Hooper.  An  Address  by  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, July  1,  1894.     pp.  73. 

Lieut. -Col.  "Hal"  Dixon,  Bv  Hon.  D.  Schenck. 
1895.     pp.  16. 

James  Hunter.  An  Address  by  Joseph  M.  More- 
head,  July  30,  1897.     pp.  66. 

The  Mecklenburg  Historical  Society  is  also  stimu- 
lating much  good  work,  notably: 

A  Scotch-Irish  Neighborhood.  By  F.  B.  McDowell. 
1895.      pp.  15. 

The  Broad  Axe  and  The  Forge,  or  A  Narrative  of 
Unity  Neighborhood.  Bv  P.  B.  McDowell.  1897. 
pp.  21. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Hopewell  Section,  with  portrait.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander.    1897.     pp.  104.     Cloth,  81;  paper,  50c. 

From  individual  sources  we  have: 

Cornelius  Harnett,  with  illustrations.  By  Andrew 
P.  Howell,  Jr.  1896.  pp.  49.  To  aid  the  Colonial 
Dames  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  New  University :  A  Centennial  Oration.  By 
Adolphus  Hill  Eller,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1895.     pp.  14. 
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Gov.  George  Burrington,  of  the  Colony  of  North 
Carolina.  By  Marshall  DeLancy  Haywood.  1896. 
pp.  34.     Price,  50  cents. 

In  Memoriam,  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell  Huske,  D.  D. 
By  Wharton  J.  Green.  1897.  pp.69.  This  fitting- 
memorial  of  a  most  lovable  man  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  printing  we  have  seen  in  this  State. 

Students  of  Genealogy  will  be  interested  in  The 
Goodwin  Families  in  America.  By  Judge  John  S. 
Goodwin,  with  notes  by  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  M.  A.,  LL. 
D  ,  President  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Supple- 
ment to  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Histori- 
cal Magazine.     It  is  very  full.     Price,  $1. 

T.  M.  P. 


PUBLISHER'S   NOTES. 


The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  are  published 
quarterly  by  a  Publication  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Historical  Society  in  October,  January,  April  and  July.  The 
Publication  Committe  consists  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Huf  ham,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Taylor,  and  Thomas  M.  Pittman.  The  numbers  will  con- 
tain about  sixty-four  pages  and  usually  a  portrait  or  other  picture 
of  some  place  or  object  of  denominational  interest.  Terms,  $1.00  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers  30  cents.  All  communications 
and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

Baptist  Historical  Papers, 

Box  142,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


Press  of  other  matters  has  cut  short  Notes,  Que- 
ries and  Comments  in  this  issue,  and  has  also  delayed 
until  the  next  issue  Professor  Alderman's  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Baptists  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin. " 

Some  brethren  appear  inadvertent  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  paid  for  their  Papers.  The  amount  is 
small  to  each  individual,  but  the  aggregate  deter- 
mines the  life  of  the  publication.     The  printers  wish 

their  pay  at  once  and  must  have  it.     Our  friends  will 
see  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this. 

It  is  humiliating  to  read  history  after  history,  and 
see  the  great  events  and  movements  of  North  Caro- 
lina treated  as  insignificant  in  comparison  with  minor 
events  in  other  States.  The  writers  are  not  entirely 
to  blame.  The  men  and  women  of  North  Carolina, 
who  have  withheld  support  and  encouragement  from 
the  efforts  to  search  out  and  make  known  that  his- 
tory, are  most  blameworthy.  People  are  not  usually 
respected  unless  they  are  self-respecting.  A  State  or 
a  religious  denomination  which  has  no  care  for  its 
past,  no  pride  in  its  history,  is  very  properly  held  in 
contempt  by  those  outside. 

So  much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  these 
Papers  that  no  writer  on  American  Baptist  history 
can  hereafter  give  North  Carolina  Baptists  a  second 
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place  without  wilful  ignorance  or  intentional  perver- 
sion of  the  truth.  Here  is  the  birthplace  of  the  strug- 
gle for  religious  and  civil  liberty  in  the  South,  and 
the  nursery  of  those  early  Baptist  movements  which 
penetrated  into  the  whole  South  and  made  it  the 
great  Baptist  centre  of  the  world.  So  much  is  already 
made  clear.  We  have  criticised  Dr.  Newman's  His- 
tory of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
because  he  has  ignored  these  facts,  and  propose  in 
the  future  to  criticise  more  sharply  such  omissions. 
Men  have  no  right  to  pretend  to  teach  and  write  Bap- 
tist history  without  supplying  themselves  with  the 
materials  within  their  reach.  Though  these  Papers 
have  dealt  with  Baptist  beginnings  in  the  South  and 
will  from  time  to  time  publish  the  results  of  further 
investigations  along  the  same  lines,  a  field  which  has 
not  been  occupied  by  any  other  publication,  only  a 
few  teachers  and  writers  of  that  history  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  materials  which  are  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  them.  It  will  give  us  much  greater 
pleasure  to  assist  students  in  finding  out  the  truth, 
than  to  criticise  the  defects  of  their  unscholarly  work. 
If  we  shall  receive  the  support  of  the  brethren,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  search  out  and  make  public  the  facts 
of  our  denomiDational  life  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Taking  the  Papers  and  delaying  payment  neither  en- 
courages the  Committtee  nor  supports  the  enterprise. 
Of  course  brethren  are  going  to  pay.  We  have  no 
idea  that  there  is  a  man  in  the  denomination  mean 
or  dishonest  enough  to  steal  a  year's  subscription  to 
a  magazine,  but  overlooking,  neglecting  and  delaying 
payment  keeps  the  printer's  bills  unpaid  just  the 
same  as  if  it  was  intentional.  Stand  by  us,  brethren. 
Pay  your  subscriptions  promptly.  Get  one  new  sub- 
scriber. If  each  subscriber  would  secure  one  new  one, 
it  would  place  this  enterprise  upon  a  firm  basis. 

T.   M.   P. 
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FIRST   PAPER. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life  with  larger  aims  and  activities  for 
the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina.  Rather,  it  was  the 
awakening  of  the  old  life  to  meet  new  respoDsibilities 
and  opportunities.  A  brief  survey  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  glorious 
period  into  which  the  denomination  was  entering. 

In  1701  the  Episcopalians  had  contended  that  the 
church  could  not  maintain  its  existence  unless  estab- 
lished by  law  and  supported  by  taxation.  The  choice 
lay,  so  the  Episcopalians  said,  between  a  State  church 
and  a  heathenized  State.  The  Baptists  and  Quakers 
joined  issue  with  them  and  the  fight  went  on,  the 
Quakers  leading  until  1715,  when  they  retired.  In 
1727  the  Baptists  started  at  Shiloh  to  show  that  the 
preacher,  called  of  God,  and  his  Bible  are  the  only 
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human  instrumentalities  needed  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
churches.  This  was  the  single  contention  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  had 
made  it  good  during  the  century  out  of  which  they 
were  passing.  The  two  systems,  represented  by  the 
Baptists  and  the  Episcopalians,  were  on  trial.  The 
Quakers  had  in  large  measure  retired  from  the  field, 
and  the  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  did  not  enter  it 
until  fifty  years  later.  Let  us  now  examine  the  sta- 
tistics. They  are  furnished  us,  in  part,  by  John 
Asplund  and  Morgan  Edwards,  and  are  confirmed  by 
court  records  and  other  documentary  evidence. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  there  were  Baptist 
churches  in  Camden,  Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Per- 
quimans, Hertford,  Northampton,  Bertie,  Halifax, 
Martin,  Tyrrell,  Hyde,  Pitt,  Beaufort,  Craven,  Car- 
teret, Onslow,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Edgecombe,  Warren, 
Franklin,  Johnston,  Wake,  Sampson,  Duplin,  New 
Hanover,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Robeson,  Cumberland, 
Montgomery,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Anson,  Ruther- 
ford, which  then  included  the  region  lying  between 
Mecklenburg  County  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  Rowan, 
Davidson,  Davie,  Iredell,  Yadkin,  Wilkes,  Watauga, 
Surry,  Rockingham,  Caswell,  Granville,  Orange,  Du- 
plin and  New  Hanover.  These  churches  had  houses 
of  worship  which  they  had  built,  in  most  instances, 
on  lands  which  had  been  given  for  that  purpose. 
According  to  their  custom  of  having  arms  or  branches 
with  a  house  for  each,  some  churches  had  as  many 
as  six  houses.  Little  River,  Montgomery  County, 
had  at  one  time  four  houses  with  rive  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  paid  to  the  pastor  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
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dollars.  Sandy  Creek,  Randolph,  at  one  time  had 
three  houses  and  more  than  nine  hundred  members ; 
Haw  River,  1790,  six  houses  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  salary  one  hundred  dollars ;  Fishing 
Creek,  Warren,  three  houses  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  and  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars ; 
Sandy  Run,  Bertie,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
members;  Bear  Marsh,  Duplin  County,  three  houses 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  members ;  Goose  Creek, 
Craven,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  members ;  Hunt- 
ing Creek,  Surry,  two  hundred  and  three  members; 
New  River,  Onslow,  one  hundred  and  forty-five; 
Sandy  Creek,  Franklin,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight ; 
Cross-Roads,  Wake,  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  Grassy 
Creek,  Granville,  one  hundred  and  twenty;  Catawba 
River,  Burke,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  Brier 
Creek,  Wilkes,  one  hundred.  Four  of  the  churches 
in  Rutherford  had  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  members.  These  facts,  taken  from  the 
records,  almost  at  random,  show  that  the  Baptists 
had  found  a  lodgment  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and 
that  they  were  cheerfully  bearing  the  pecuniary  bur- 
dens inseparable  from  church  life  and  work.  For 
more  than  fifty  years,  l700-'57,  they  gave  to  the 
people  of  the  State  almost  all  the  preaching  that  they 
heard.  Of  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  preachers  there 
were  none.  The  spirit  of  evangelization  had  been 
dying  out  among  the  Quakers  since  1715,  and  they 
had  never  been  very  numerous  or  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  Under  Governor  Tryon  the 
Episcopalians  had  eighteen  clergymen  for  the  whole 
province.  It  was  the  largest  number  they  ever  had 
at  one  time,  and  then  only  for  a  little  while.     Some- 
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times  there  was  not  one.  It  is  proof  of  the  catholicity 
of  the  Baptists  that  they  were  able  to  minister  accept- 
ably to  all  the  people  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
churches  among  ' '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. ' ' 
To  this  day  the  Lutherans  have  made  few  converts 
outside  the  German  settlers  and  their  descendants. 
The  strength  of  the  Presbyterians  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  neighborhoods  which  were  settled  by  the  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish.  They  were  willing  enough,  we  may 
believe,  to  do  good  to  other  people,  but  they  have  not 
succeeded.  The  Baptists  alone,  until  the  Methodists 
came  in,  drew  unto  them  men  of  all  the  diverse  races 
and  nationalities  that  made  up  the  population  of  the 
colony.  This  remarkable  catholicity  or  versatility  of 
the  Baptists  finds  illustration  in  their  ministry.  The 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  gave  us  the  Grahams,  the 
Rosses,  the  Coopers,  Murphy,  McCabe,  McDaniel, 
McGregor,  McKane,  McNeill,  Vass  and  Witherspoon. 
From  the  Germans  there  came  men  like  Koonce  and 
Eamseur.  Henry  and  Herring  were  Irish.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Huguenots  furnished  us  Diliahunty, 
Fonville,  Deshong  and  Gornto.  ■  Among  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians  were  Abbot,  Burkitt,  Easterling,  Mur- 
phy, Washintgon,  Walker,  Thomas  Pope,  Charles 
Daniel  and  John  Moore.  Ledbetter,  Marshall,  Breed 
and  Stearns  had  been  Congregationalists.  Meglamre 
was  a  convert  from  the  Presbyterians.  Hollings- 
worth,  who  labored  usefully  in  Bladen  and  Sampson, 
was  of  a  Quaker  family  that  came  over  with  William 
Penn  and  settled  in  Delaware.  Childs  was  also  a  con- 
vert from  the  faith  of  the  Quakers,  though  he  never 
got  over  his  aversion  to  war.     At  the  opening  of  the 
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Revolution  lie  preached  his  pacific  principleE  sc 
strongly  thai  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Halifax  had 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  while.  The  expe- 
rience may  a::  have  changed  his  views,  but  it  made 
him  more  cautious  in  the  express]  Dn  :  f  them.  Tkrir 
was  nc  lack  of  sympathy  —::_  the  American  causi. 
but  his  Quake:  instincts  shrank  from  fighting  even 
in  defence  of  liberty. 

Work  like  this  is  not  done  with  :  a:  yppc  -_a  :>n  ka-r 
Preshyterians  in  the  upper  counties  were  specially 
bitter  against  ihe  Baptisis.  The  contention  seems  t< 
have  been  sharj  in  the  Jersey  settlement  nthe  ;:::-.- 
sion  of  Dr.  McAdden's  firsl  visit  1751  anc  W  k- 
aaasra.  :~-k  represents  the  rivalry  as  veryhittei  in 
the  regions  laiaaarr  west.  In  :ae  Scotch  settlements 
of  Grranville.  Rev  Mr.  Patillc  was  sc  ~t:  : _-  and  per- 
sistent in  his  attacks  on  the  Baptists  thai  :  e  Asso- 
siati<  i  n  piestec  a  Brother  Williams  tc  answer  him 
It  wis  done,  ana  the  strife  subsided.  But  a:  amount 
of  opposition  either  from  the  State  ahureh  ::  aay 
othei  sould  stay  the  progress  m  the  Baptists  They 
had  been  longest  on  the  field  and  the  sympathies  :: 
the  people  were  with  them, 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  attracted 
the  serious  attention  ;a  the  Baptists  from  the  first. 
In  maay  a:aarr  ::  was  the  custom  ::  have  the  slaves 
in  at  family  prayers.  In  ah  the  ahurches  arrange- 
ments  were  made  for  them  :;  be  comfortably  seated 
apart  from  the  whites.  Deacons  of  their  own  ;. 
watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  colored  members, 
and  made  report  to  the  church.  Colored  men  whx 
gave  evidence  of  a  call  to  the  work  were  authorized 
to  preach  to  the  people  of  their  own  race  undea  ihi 
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supervision  of  the  church.  The  marriage  of  slaves, 
whatever  the  law  might  say,  was  held  to  be  binding 
before  G-od,  and  not  to  be  broken  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
Dealing  in  slaves  as  articles  of  traffic  was  held  to  be 
immoral  and  inhuman,  and  men  engaging  in  it  were 
not  to  be  received  or  retained  in  fellowship.  The 
duty  of  masters  was  often  and  earnestly  expounded. 
In  all  the  Eastern  counties  the  slaves  formed  a  con- 
siderable element  in  the  membership  of  the  churches. 
In  some  instances  the  churches  were  composed  wholly 
of  a  few  families  and  the  Negroes  belonging  to  them. 
In  this  way  the  gospel  exerted  a  softening,  sweeten- 
ing influence  on  both  races,  and  as  the  years  went  by 
the  Negroes  grew  into  a  Christian  population. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  it  is  mani- 
fest that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  in  large 
part  Baptists  or  in  sympathy  with  the  Baptists,  as 
they  are  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  crowning  glory 
of  our  preachers  of  the  period  that  the  common  peo- 
ple heard  them  gladly.  But  their  mission  was  to 
"every  creature,"  and  many  of  the  representatives 
of  wealth  and  culture  were  gathered  in  our  churches, 
among  them  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  pop  alar  of 
our  public  men.  No  man  of  his  day  or  since  had  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  of  free  repre- 
sentative government  than  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  War- 
ren County.  His  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  reported  in  Benton's  Abridgment,  are 
model  addresses  for  such  an  audience.  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  loved  him,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  His  influence  in  the 
Senate  and  at  home  was  a  tribute  not  only  to  a  lofty 
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patriotism  and  a  spotless  integrity  but  also  to  trans- 
cendent abilities.  He  never  hesitated,  in  public  or  in 
private,  to  declare  himself  a  Baptist.  His  place  of 
worship  was  Gardner's,  which,  as  the  Old  Log  Church, 
antedates  the  Revolution.  He  never  failed  to  attend 
the  stated  meetings,  and  after  his  hair  was  thin  and 
white,  his  first  act  on  entering  the  church  was  to 
apologize  to  the  pastor  for  wearing  his  hat  in  time  of 
public  worship.  As  death  was  drawing  near,  he  di- 
rected that  his  funeral  be  preached  by  Willoughby 
Hutchings,  a  plain  and  peculiar  but  strong  man  who 
was  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  student  of  our  denominational  history  will  be 
surprised  at  the  rapid  multiplication  of  churches  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  18th  century. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Yoppim,  in  Chowan,  1775, 
and  Ballard's  Bridge,  in  the  same  county,  1781,  it  was 
the  result  of  God's  blessing  on  evangelistic  labor  but 
in  most  instances  it  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  development.  The  arms  or  branches 
of  the  older  churches,  as  they  gathered  strength,  fol- 
lowed their  own  inclinations  and  the  counsel  of  the 
parent  bodies  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  separate  organization.  And  so  in  two 
years,  l789-'90,  Sawyer's  Creek  in  Camden,  Coin- 
jock  in  Currituck,  and  Elizabeth  City  and  Salem  in 
Pasquotank  separated  from  the  old  church  at  Shiloh 
and  became  independent  bodies. 

The  churches  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the  min- 
isters. At  that  time  it  was  Baptist  usage  for  each 
church  to  have  her  own  pastor  settled  with  her  and 
laboring  for  her  alone.  In  the  oldest  printed  records 
there  is  a  distinction  made  between  pastors  and  evan- 
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gelists,  and  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  a  minister  had  the  right  to  administer  the 
ordinances  for  a  church  unless  he  had  been  ordained 
pastor  of  it.  Paul  Palmer  never  held  a  pastorate  save 
that  of  Shiloh.  William  Parker  lived  and  died  in  his 
bishopric  at  Meherrin.  For  thirty  years  Lemuel  Bur- 
kitt  held  the  single  pastorate  of  Sandy  Run,  Bertie 
County.  William  Sojourner  had  a  brief  but  singu- 
larly brilliant  and  fruitful  career  in  Halifax  County, 
but  it  was  as  pastor  of  Kehukee  alone.  In  these  larger 
churches  the  pastor  called  in  as  many  assistants  as 
he  needed,  and  they  were  thus  put  in  training  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  pastorate. 

In  this  rapid  multiplication  of  churches  there  was 
a  dearth  of  pastors.  At  this  distance  of  time  one  can- 
not tell  just  where  the  fault  lay,  but  in  some  instan- 
ces it  was  attributable  to  the  older  pastors.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Baptist  movement  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  pastors  to  look  out  young  men  who  had 
gifts  meet  for  the  ministry  and  seek  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  the  work  upon  them.  Palmer  sent  out  the 
Parkers,  Wingfield,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
others.  Sojourner,  in  the  few  years  of  his  ministry, 
called  out  a  still  larger  number.  But  Stearns  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  number  of  men  who  came  into 
the  ministry  under  his  labors.  The  churches  also 
were  careful  in  searching  for  ministerial  gifts  which 
might  be  hidden  among  them.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  reproach  that  a  church  should  have  given  none 
of  her  sons  to  the  noblest  of  callings.  It  may  be  that 
there  was  a  decline  of  this  spirit.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains,  there  were  not  enough  min- 
isters to  supply  the  needs  of  the  churches.     For  ten 
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years,  1786-'96,  the  Kehukee  Association  was  try- 
ing, but  ineffectually,  to  solve  the  grave  question  of 
ministerial  supply. 

At  last  it  settled  itself  in  a  way  which  has  been 
attended  with  some  serious  evils.  Pastors  began  to 
accept  the  care  of  more  than  one  church.  The  ex- 
ample spread,  and  within  a  generation  the  apostolic 
custom,  which  had  been  universal  among  our  churches 
— one  church  and  only  one  for  each  pastor — had  died 
out.  Then  came  the  inevitable  results.  There  was 
a  decline  in  spiritual  life  and  power.  Naturally  the 
churches  became  less  liberal  in  the  matter  of  pastoral 
support.  The  first  complaint  that  I  have  found  in 
the  literature  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptists  is  in  a 
circular  letter  to  the  churches  of  the  Kehukee  Asso- 
ciation, 1791,  from  the  pen  of  Martin  Ross. 

The  increase  of  churches  led  to  the  increase  of  Asso- 
ciations. For  seven  years,  175S-'65,  the  Sandy 
Creek  was  the  only  body  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  gather  into  one  homogeneous 
body  all  the  churches  that  sprang  from  the  church  at 
Sandy  Creek,  In  North  Carolina  the  eastern  limit 
seems  to  have  been  Grassy  Creek,  Granville.  Thence 
it  extended  to  the  South  Carolina  line.  Abbot's 
Creek  was  the  western  limit.  From  that  point  the 
line  ran  southwest  to  the  borders  of  the  State.  A  few 
churches  in  the  upper  counties  of  South  Carolina,  or- 
ganized by  Breed  and  Marshall,  belonged  to  the  body 
as  did  a  larger  number  of  churches  in  Virginia  that 
had  sprung  from  the  labors  of  Daniel  Marshall.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1770,  when  the  South 
Carolina  churches  withdrew  and  organized  the  Con- 
garee  Association.  The  nine  or  ten  churches  in  Euther- 
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ford  County,  among  them  Sandy  Run,  Bill's  Creek, 
Mountain  Creek  and  Green  River,  which  are  still 
strong  and  flourishing,  belonged  to  this  body,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Bethel,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
older  body. 

In  1765  the  Kehukee  Association,  the  second  body 
of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  organized.  It  extended 
from  Weldon  southwardly  along  the  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton Railroad  to  Raleigh,  and  thence  to  the  State  line, 
and  to  the  ocean  on  the  east.  It  also  included  a 
large  part  of  what  is  now  the  Virginia-Portsmouth 
Association.  It  had  rather  a  stormy  existence  until 
1789.  The  churches  were  at  first  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  English  General  Baptists.  In  1755 
Miller  and  Vanhorn  came  into  the  body  and  reorgan- 
ized a  good  many  of  the  churches  on  the  basis  of  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Association 
divided  on  questions  of  doctrine.  Meanwhile  the  Sep- 
arates were  pressing  them  from  the  Sandy  Creek  As- 
sociation on  the  west  and  through  some  of  the  Vir- 
ginia churches  on  the  north.  These  conflicting  ele- 
ments, after  a  great  deal  of  talking,  some  of  it  not 
very  heavenly  in  spirit,  came  to  a  sort  of  agreement 
in  1789.  But  the  differences  of  opinion  continued, 
and  they  were  to  bring  forth  bitter  fruit  in  the  years 
to  come,  as  this  narrative  will  show  later  on. 

In  17 8 (J  Joseph  Murphy's  church  at  Shallow  Ford, 
with  its  arms  at  Wilkesboro  and  Fork  of  Yadkin,  had 
increased  to  eight  churches.  In  the  same  territory 
there  were  also  Jersey,  Deep  Creek  in  Yadkin,  and 
Tidance  Lane's  church  in  Watauga.  In  1790  these 
churches,  increased  to  sixteen,  were  gathered  into  the 
Yadkin  Association.    It  extended  from  Jersey  up  the 
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Yadkin  and  its  tributaries  to  their  source  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Virginia  line. 

The  same  year,  1790,  the  Virginia  churches  were 
dismissed  by  the  Kehukee  to  form  the  Portsmouth 
Association.  In  1794  the  Kehukee  was  again  divided, 
the  twenty-three  churches,  in  the  territory  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Tar  River  to  the  South  Carolina  bor- 
der, being  dismissed  to  form  the  Neuse  Association. 
The  same  year,  1794,  the  churches  in  Granville  County, 
with  a  few  others,  organized  the  Flat  River  Associa- 
tion. 

We  see,  then,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  Baptist  churches  of  North  ( Carolina  were 
gathered  into  six  Associations.  Of  these  the  oldest, 
Sandy  Creek,  had  lost  much  of  its  strength,  but  it 
was  still  a  strong  body  and  destined  to  recover  all 
that  it  had  lost  and  even  more.  In  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  century  there  were  three  men  of  commanding 
influence  in  the  body :  John  Culpeper,  Elnathan  Davis 
and  George  Pope.  All  three  of  them  removed  to 
South  Carolina  and  there  spent  their  last  days. 

In  the  Yadkin  Joseph  Murphy,  after  a  career  that 
was  full  of  fruitful  labor  and  exciting  adventure, 
hated  by  Tryon  and  hunted  by  Fanning,  was  spend- 
ing his  last  days  in  comfort  and  great  honor,  near  his 
favorite  church,  Deep  Creek,  of  Yadkin. 

In  the  Flat  River  Association  Grassy  Creek  was  the 
centre  of  influence  and  activity.  Thomas  Vass,  who 
had  long  been  the  pastor,  was  still  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  honored  and  beloved  of  all. 

The  Kehukee  Association  had  sent  off  two  large 
colonies,  but  it  was  still  the  strongest  and  most  influ- 
ential body  in  the  State.     It  was  bounded  on  the 
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south  by  the  Tar  River,  on  the  north  by  Virginia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean.  In  the  western  por- 
tion William  Lancaster,  of  Sandy  Creek  and  Maple 
Spring,  was  the  foremost  figure.  He  had  served  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  the  Convention  on  the  Federal 
Constitution:  a  strong,  rugged  intellect,  having  con- 
victions with  the  insight  of  things,  and  speech  that 
was  always  convincing,  sometimes  eloquent,  a  man 
whose  presence  was  a  comfort  in  seasons  of  danger 
::  perplexity.  Next  to  him  was  Thomas  Gardner, 
pastor,  neighbor  and  friend  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  the 
wisest  and  gentlest  spirit  of  his  time,  knowing  what 
he  wanted  and  getting  it  through  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience. The  church  is  relied  by  his  name.  He  had 
removed  it  from  the  old  site  :~r ;.  :r  three  miles  nearer 
the  Roanoke,  and  through  him  a  new  house  was 
builded.  Stone-blind  for  some  years  before  the  end 
came,  ills  spiritual  vision  was  unclouded  to  the  last. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Association,  which 
embraced  the  oil  county  of  Albemarle,  including  also 
the  Did  :  jonty  of  Bertie,  then  divided  so  as  to  give 
:  fi  Herti  i  i  and  Northampton,  the  eager,  aggressive 
;::::t  ::  the  time  found  embodiment  and  expression 
in  three  men. 

Lemuel  BurMtt.  preacher,  poet,  historian,  wise 
man  of  affairs,  was  just  fifty  years  of  age  in  the  first 
--:  ai  :z  the  present  century.  For  twenty-seven  years 
he  had  been  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sandy  Run.  Ber- 
tie County,  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  Scotland 
Neck  ana  not  far  from  the  line  of  Northampton 
County,  and  he  was  t  j  hold  his  bishopric  until  he 
was  removed  by  death  seven  years  later.  ISO".  He 
was  below  the  average  size  and  height,  with  a  deli- 
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cate  but  tough  and  wiry  frame,  an  expressive  eye  and 
a  voice  which,  though  not  of  great  volume,  was  ex- 
quisitely modulated,  enabling  him  to  reach  and  sway 
the  crowds  that  everywhere  thronged  to  hear  him. 
Until  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  an 
Episcopalian,  and  all  his  life  he  was  careful  of  the 
forms  of  worship  and  of  doctrinal  statement.  In  his 
first  efforts  at  preaching  he  read  to  the  people  ser- 
mons which  he  had  written  out.  and  his  facile  use  of 
the  pen  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  the  years, 
1T65-'S9,  of  hot  doctrinal  controversy  which  raged 
throughout  that  part  of  the  Association.  He  was  a 
Calvinist  after  the  type  of  the  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion, but  his  longing  for  unity,  with  his  subtile  intel- 
lect and  his  personal  tact  enabled  him  to  find  a  basis 
on  which  the  Separates,  the  General  Baptists  and  the 
High  Caivinists  could  come  together.  Only  the  Park- 
ers and  John  Wingfield  could  resist  his  influence.  His 
labors  were  immense  and  his  services  to  the  denomi- 
nation incalculable,  but  the  greatest  of  these  services 
lay  in  the  plan  of  doctrinal  union,  which  stood  for 
thirty  years.  In  1800  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  influence. 

Near  "Windsor  was  another  man  of  good  estate  and 
excellent  familv.  His  educational  advantages  had 
been  limited,  but  he  possessed  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties that  drew  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him,  and 
there  was  in  him  the  large  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  new 
era.     It  was  Aaron  Spivey,  born  1763. 

A  year  earlier,  1762,  Martin  Eoss,  the  apostle  of 
Baptist  organization  or  co-operation,  was  born.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Scotland  to  Virginia,  and 
thence  to  Martin  County,  just  below  Williamston,  on 
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the  Eoanoke.  There  were  ten  children,  six  boys  and 
four  girls.  Three  of  the  sons  became  preachers  of 
eminence,  but  this  narrative  is  concerned  only  with 
Martin.  He  entered  the  American  army  while  a  mere 
boy.  and  served  in  it  until  the  close  of  the  Eevolution. 
In  1796  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ske- 
warkey.  near  TTilliamston.  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Perquimans  County  and  settled  near  Hert- 
ford on  the  road  to  Edenton.  becoming  pastor  of  Yop- 
pim  first,  and  then  of  Bethel.  This  last  pastorate  he 
retained  until  his  death.  1827.  His  reputation  as  a 
soldier  gave  him  favor  with  the  people,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  won  to  the  Baptists  more  prominent  persons 
who  had  been  opposed  to  them  than  any  other  man  of 
his  day.  His  service  in  the  army  had  been  an  educa- 
tion to  him.  It  had  given  him  larger  views  of  life, 
and  had  also  shown  him  the  power  of  organization. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Baptists  into  har- 
monious co-operation.  The  Baptist  State  Convention 
was  his  conception,  and  though  he  did  not  see  it  or- 
ganized, he  had  yet  laid  his  plans  so  wisely  and  pushed 
them  so  energetically  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  ex- 
pectations came  three  years  after  his  death. 

These  three  men.  Lemuel  Burkitt.  Aaron  Spivey  and 
Martin  Eoss  were  close  friends,  and  they  have  left  on 
the  denomination  an  impress  which  remains  operative 
to  this  day;  which  will  continue  for  generations  to 
come.  Eoss  was  the  greatest  of  the  three :  not  so 
ready  with  his  pen  or  such  an  orator  as  Burkitt.  but 
a  clear  and  vigorous  writer  and  a  speaker  of  great 
power.  He  had  not  the  personal  charm  of  Spivey, 
but  he  made  stronger  friends  and  everywhere  com- 
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manded  a  respect  which  was  akin  to  reverence,  spe- 
cially as  the  weight  of  years  and  the  chastening  of 
sorrow  came  upon  him. 

From  the  Neuse  Association,  the  most  influential 
personages  had  disappeared  with  the  removal  of  ZSTeed- 
ham  Whitfield  and  John  Dillahunty  to  Tennessee. 

J  ohn  Thomas,  of  Edgecombe,  who  had  been  a  man 
of  might,  was  feeling  the  weight  of  years  but  his 
sons,  Jonathan  and  John,  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
powers.  Francis  Oliver,  of  Duplin,  had  come  to  the 
fore  as  the  leader  of  the  Lord's  host.  Abram  Baker, 
of  Lenoir,  afterwards  removing  to  Brunswick,  was  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  Association. 

This  review  shows  that  the  Baptists  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  their  undertakings.  They  had  started 
on  their  campaign  of  propagandism  to  establish 
churches  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  we  have 
found  them  from  the  seashore  to  "Watauga,  Wilkes- 
boro  and  Rutherf  ordton ;  also  from  Virginia  to  South 
Carolina.  From  the  first  they  had  maintained  a  per- 
sistent and  vigorous  fight  against  the  Established 
church,  or  rather  against  the  principle  of  establish- 
ment and  they  had  seen  its  complete  abolishment 
in  1776.  They  had  borne  an  active  part  in  the  agita- 
tions of  the  Regulation,  and  every  one  of  its  material 
contentions  had  been  incorporated  with  the  organic 
law  of  the  State.  They  had  been  among  the  fore- 
most in  selecting  and  sending  the  best  men  to  Halifax 
for  the  fall  Convention  of  1776,  and  their  delegates 
occupied  prominent  and  honorable  places  in  the  work 
of  that  body,  which  changed  a  royal  colony  into  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State.  In  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  thev  were  unanimouslv  on  the  side  of 
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liberty  and  independence,  and  so  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches  was  not  in  any  degree  disturbed  by  that 
struggle.  All  through  it  they  had  made  steady  pro- 
gress, and  at  its  close  they  were  as  strong  as  ever 
and  in  good  shape  for  aggressive  labor. 

And  the  prevailing  conditions  were  not  unfavorable. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  17th  century  as  a  time  when  infidelity  and  con- 
sequent immorality  were  prevalent  in  the  State  to  an 
alarming  degree ;  as  a  time  also  when  there  was  spir- 
itual deadness  in  matters  of  religion.  However  it 
may  have  been  in  other  States,  infidelity  does  not 
seem  to  ha^e  gottten  much  foothold  here.  Occasion- 
ally a  public  man  could  be  found  who  had  been  led 
astray.  Cornelius  Harnett,  of  Wilmington,  lived  and 
died  an  infidel,  as  did  Hewes,  of  Edenton.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Gen.  Davie  was  for  some  years  a 
free-thinker,  and  that  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Col.  Burgess,  of 
Camden,  was  also  ensnared  by  the  French  unbeliefs 
of  the  time.  But  over  against  these  we  put  the  names 
of  gallant  soldiers  like  Col.  (rideon  Lamb,  statesmen 
like  Nathan  P.  Bryan  and  Nathaniel  Macon,  and 
lawyers  like  Waitstill  Avery,  pure  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  and  devout  followers  of  the  Christ.  It 
has  not  been  alleged  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  at  all  tainted  with  scepticism  or  unbelief.  In 
theory,  at  least,  they  held  to  the  old  faith,  and  the 
court-records  of  that  time  do  not  show  any  sudden 
or  great  increase  of  lawlessness  or  crime  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  Revolution.  Nor  was 
there  any  extraordinary  dearth  of  spiritual  life  and 
activity  in  the  churches.     The  Methodists,  still  in  the 
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fervor  and  vigor  of  their  youth,  were  taking  root  in 
the  State,  and  if  any  will  recall  the  names  of  only  a 
few  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  day,  he  will 
be  sure  that  neither  they  nor  their  flocks  were  idle. 
The  Baptists  were  busy,  as  these  pages  have  shown. 
Their  most  serious  hindrance  was  the  departure  of  so 
many  of  their  pastors  and  laymen  to  the  fresh  and 
fertile  lands  of  the  States  farther  south  and  west. 
Needham  Whitfield  had  removed  to  Tennessee  and 
Dillahunty,  Phipps  and  Harman  had  gone  to  the  same 
State.  But  this  stream  of  emigration  had  been  in 
ceaseless  flow  from  the  time  that  Robert  Williams, 
Joseph  Breed  and  Philip  Mulkey  went  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Marshall  and  Mercer  to  Georgia,  and  Tidance 
Lane  to  Tennessee.  It  prevented  the  rapid  increase  of 
numerical  strength,  but  it  did  not  paralyze  activity 
or  progress.  Their  chief  need  was  the  bestowment 
from  on  High  of  the  spiritual  life  and  fervor  which 
characterized  their  earlier  movements  in  the  State. 
And  it  was  coming,  was  near  at  hand. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  had  done  the  work 
which  they  set  before  them  at  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury, lT01-"27,  and  they  were  apparently  waiting  for 
the  call  to  new  and  larger  activities.  And  the  call 
did  not  tarry.  There  had  been  occasional  revivals  in 
the  churches  of  the  North  since  the  year  1797,  and 
they  had  been  increasing  in  frequency  and  power. 
In  1801  a  wave  of  spiritual  influence  such  as  the  world 
has  not  often  seen,  swept  over  the  South.  Its  earlier 
manifestations  were  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
were  present  in  churches  of  every  denomination. 
2 
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August  8,  1801,  the  Elkhorn  Association,  Kentucky, 
met  in  annual  session.  Ten  new  churches  were  re- 
ceived into  fellowship  during  the  session,  and  3,011 
persons  had  been  baptized  during  the  year.  In  the 
whole  State  more  than  ten  thousand  had  been  bap- 
tized during  the  same  period.  Tennessee  was  a  sharer 
in  the  gracious  work.  Into  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  along  the  Yadkin  and  its  tributaries,  came 
the  earliest  touches  of  the  strange  power  which  was 
pervading  the  churches  of  the  sister  States  to  the 
south  and  west.  A  letter  of  the  time  to  the  "  Bap- 
tist Register, ' '  London,  tells  of  the  new  life  which 
had  been  imparted  to  the  churches  of  Iredell  County, 
lying  in  the  Yadkin  Association.  The  Flat  River 
Association  also  felt  the  quickening  influence.  But 
its  culmination  was  in  the  old  Sandy  Greek.  Such 
crowds  came  to  hear  the  preaching  that  no  house 
would  hold  them  and  camp-meetings  became  com- 
mon. The  bodily  manifestations  which  had  attended 
the  ministrations  of  Stearns  and  Marshall  more 
than  forty  years  before,  were  again  present.  George 
Pope  alone  baptized  over  five  hundred  persons  during 
the  continuance  of  the  revival.  John  Culpeper,  of 
Anson,  and  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Chatham,  also  baptized 
a  great  number.  In  this  time  of  awakening  a  good 
many  men  were  brought  into  the  ministry  who  were 
to  leave  their  impress  on  the  denomination.  Among 
them  was  Hezekiah  Harmon,  of  Chatham  County, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
baptized  1802,  and  died  1832,  in  his  69th  year.  Wil- 
liam H.  Merritt,  of  Orange  County,  was  baptized 
1802  by  Isaac  Hicks  and  in  1850  closed  a  laborious 
and  fruitful  ministry,  leaving  $1,000  for  the  building 
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of  a  church  at  Chapel  Hill  and  $2,000  for  ministerial 
education  at  Wake  Forest  College.  William  T.  Brant- 
ley, whose  fame  is  historic  and  of  whom  it  is  needless 
to  speak  particularly,  was  another  of  the  fruits  of  this 
revival.  He  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  1787,  and 
died  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  1845.  But  the  man  of  that 
time  who  affected  the  Baptists  of  the  State  most  pro- 
foundly was  Robert  T.  Daniel.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutior,  the  family  removed  from  Middlesex 
County,  Virginia,  where  Robert  was  born,  1773,  to 
Chatham  County,  N.  C.  In  1802  he  was  baptized  by 
Isaac  Hicks  at  Holly  Springs,  Wake  County.  He 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  evangelistic  fervor  of 
the  old  Separates  and  the  passion  for  organization  or 
institutional  Christianity,  which  characterized  the 
new  era.  He  was  agent  for  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  advocate  of  the  Benevolent 
Society  which  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  State 
Convention.  Among  the  pastorates  which  he  held  in 
North  Carolina  were  the  church  at  Greenville  and  the 
First  church,  Raleigh.  On  one  of  his  evangelistic 
tours  he  baptized  Charles  W.  Skinner,  father  of  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Skinner  and  first  of  our  rich  Baptist  lay- 
men to  use  his  wealth  in  large  amounts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men.  Mr.  Daniel 
labored,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  in  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  His  home  was 
in  the  State  last  named,  though  death  found  him  in 
Tennessee,  1840.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Howell, 
not  long  before  the  end  came,  he  said:  "I  have  trav- 
eled for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel,  about 
sixty  thousand  miles ;  have  preached  upwards  of  five 
thousand  sermons  and  baptized  more  than  one  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred  persons.  Of  these  many  are  now 
ministers;  twelve  are  men  of  distinguished  talents 
and  usefulness ;  and  ten  are  regularly  and  thoroughly 
educated,  mostly  through  my  procurement." 

The  Flat  Eiver  Association,  lying  alongside  the 
Sandy  Creek,  felt  the  influence  of  the  mighty  move- 
ment and  shared  its  gracious  results.  But  the  Kehu- 
kee  Association  sought  to  utilize  the  increased  power 
by  directing  it  into  new  channels.  In  that  body  the 
work  had  an  earlier  beginning  than  in  the  others.  In 
the  spring  of  1800  the  old  church  at  Shiloh  reported 
to  the  Association  thirty-two  baptisms,  showing  that 
she  was  feeling  already  the  pulsations  of  a  new  life, 
and  two  other  churches  made  similar  reports.  In 
1801  Lemuel  Burkitt  made  a  visit  to  Kentucky  and 
returned  with  his  soul  aflame.  His  conversation,  his 
preaching  and  his  very  countenance  indicated  the 
change  which  had  come  over  his  spirit.  The  congre- 
gations began  to  increase,  and  soon  the  house  would 
not  hold  them.  Meetings  were  multiplied,  and  night 
meetings  were  introduced.  In  some  instances  per- 
sons rode  ten  miles  or  more  to  attend  these  night- 
gatherings.  There  was  little  of  the  physical  mani- 
festations which  marked  the  meetings  in  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association  or  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  but 
the  interest  in  personal  religion  was  profound  and 
well-nigh  universal.  Men  and  women,  sometimes  as 
many  as  two  hundred,  arose  in  the  congregation  to 
ask  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Strong  popular  feel- 
ing usually  finds  expression  in  song.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  this  particular  Burkitt  pre- 
pared and  had  printed  a  collection  of  hymns,  of  which 
he  soon  sold  more  than  six  thousand  copies.    Converts 
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multiplied.  In  less  than  two  years  more  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  were  baptized.  In  four 
churches,  Meherrin,  Potecasi,  Sandy  Run  and  Wind- 
sor, six  hundred  were  baptized.  In  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Association  Burkitt,  Aaron  Spivey  and  Martin 
Ross  had  been  leading  in  the  work,  as  appears  from 
their  church  letters.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Lancaster,  Jesse  Read  and  others  had  not 
been  idle. 

In  the  Nense  Association  the  signs  of  revival  did 
not  appear  so  early.  The  minutes  for  1803  give  the 
first  indications  of  spiritual  prosperity.  That  year  the 
number  baptized  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
The  next  two  years  it  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 

During  the  session  of  the  Kehukee  Association  at 
Meherrin,  1803,  while  the  spirit  of  the  great  revival 
still  pervaded  the  body,  Martin  Ross  offered  the  fol- 
lowing query :  "  Is  not  the  Kehukee  Association,  with 
all  her  numerous  and  respectable  friends,  called  in 
Providence  to  step  forward  in  support  of  that  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  the  great  God  is  so  wonderfully 
reviving  amongst  the  different  denominations  of  good 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  ?  ' ' 

The  matter  was  laid  over  for  one  year  under  the 
rule.  Coming  up  during  the  regular  session,  October, 
1804,  Lemuel  Burkitt,  Martin  Ross,  Aaron  Spivey, 
Jesse  Read  and  John  McCabe  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Windsor  in  June,  1805,  and  with  such  delegates  as 
might  be  sent  from  the  Portsmouth  and  Neuse  Asso- 
ciations, devise  measures  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions.  The  meeting  organized  the  Philan- 
thropic Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which,  with  some 
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changes  and  occasional  intermissions,  continued  until 
the  organization  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Chowan  Association,  1806, 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Chowan  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized  and  set  in  operation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  societies  in  other  Associations.  Its 
object  was  mainly  to  promote  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions.  The  order  of  the  Association,  that  there 
be  a  missionary  sermon  with  a  public  collection  for 
missions  during  each  session  of  the  body,  was  passed, 
1819,  by  request  of  the  Society,  and  remained  in  force 
until  long  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1822  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association  passed  a  similar  order,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle time  the  missionary  sermon  with  the  public  col- 
lection became  a  part  of  the  regular  order  of  business 
in  all  the  Associations. 

This  action  in  favor  of  foreign  missions,  proposed 
by  Martin  Eoss  and  adopted  by  the  Association,  is 
worthy  of  note.  It  was  taken  seven  years  before 
Judson  decided  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen ;  nine  years  before  he  and  Rice  were  baptized 
in  India,  and  eleven  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  the  United  States. 
The  Baptist  missionaries  in  India  were  in  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Furman, 
of  Charleston,  and  other  leading  pastors.  Some  inter- 
est had  been  awakened  by  the  correspondence  and 
some  collections  had  been  forwarded  from  churches 
and  individuals  to  the  missionaries  in  India.  The 
Kehukee  Association,  under  the  lead  of  Martin  Ross, 
was  the  first  body  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  to 
take  official  action  in  behalf  of  missions  to  the  heathen 
and  to  formulate  permanent  plans  for  the  support  of 
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the  enterprise.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  and 
larger  work  to  which  God  was  calling  the  Baptists 
of  North  Carolina,  the  first  pulsations  of  a  movemen  t 
whose  beneficent  action  was  to  be  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Lord's  work,  and  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

In  1809  Martin  Eoss  moved  in  the  Chowan  Asso- 
ciation that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
a  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence,  which  should 
be  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Kehukee 
Association  and  other  similar  bodies  which  had  sprung 
from  her.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  acquire 
and  disseminate  information  upon  religious  topics,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  God  and  to  increase  brotherly 
love.  In  1810  the  committee  asked  permission  to  en- 
large their  first  plan  so  as  to  include  all  the  Associa- 
tions in  the  State.  In  1811  the  committee  reported 
that  the  first  session  of  the  General  Meeting  would 
be  held  at  Falls  of  Tar  River  on  Friday  before  the 
second  Sunday  in  June,  and  that  delegates  would  be 
present  from  a  large  majority  of  the  Associations. 
The  meeting  had  a  spirited  and  harmonious  session. 
As  a  result  of  the  great  revival,  with  the  increase  of 
members  and  of  churches,  two  more  Associations,  the 
Raleigh  and  the  Cape  Fear,  1805,  both  being  off- 
shoots from  the  Neuse,  were  formed.  Their  names 
indicate  the  territory  covered  by  them.  Most  of  the 
Associations  co-operated  in  the  work  of  the  General 
Meeting,  sending  delegates  and  funds  with  greater 
or  less  regularity,  the  Sandy  Creek,  Raleigh,  Flat 
River,  and  Chowan  leading  in  the  matter  of  punctu- 
ality and  liberality ;  the  Kehukee  also  being  among 
the  foremost  for  several  years. 
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The  enthusiasm  for  missions  was  stimulated  by  the 
return  of  Rice  from  India,  1813,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Triennial  Convention,  1814;  but  the  machinery 
for  making  it  effective  needed  to  be  simplified.  There 
were  the  Philanthropic  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
1805;  the  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence,  1811; 
and  the  Associational  Societies,  aided  by  local  socie- 
ties in  the  churches.  The  first  step  towards  unifica- 
tion was  taken  at  Wake  Cross-roads,  1821,  when  the 
Central  or  Philanthropic  Society  and  the  General  Meet- 
ing became  one  body,  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Robert  T.  Daniel  was 
appointed  agent  and  an  earnest  address  from  the  pen 
of  Josiah  Crudup  was  printed  and  sent  out  to  the 
Baptists  of  the  State.  There  were  a  few  years  of  vig- 
orous work  by  the  agent,  with  a  showing  of  popular 
favor,  and  then  the  Society  declined  until  it  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Baptist  Benevolent  Society,  1829,  was 
designed  to  take  its  place,  but  the  strong  common 
sense  of  the  denomination  understood  that  the  condi- 
tions required  a  great  yet  simple  organization,  the 
Baptist  State  Convention. 

This  body  was  the  conception  of  Martin  Ross,  and 
it  would  have  taken  material  shape  sooner  but  for  his 
illness  and  death.  By  his  motion,  1826,  the  Chowan 
Association  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  correspondence  and  otherwise  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Baptist  State  Convention.  He  was  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  man  on  the  committee 
and  most  of  the  work  was  assigned  to  him.  But  the 
unexpected  death  of  his  wife  and  their  only  son,  ad- 
ded to  the  cares  and  labors  of  sixty-four  years,  broke 
his  fine  constitution.  When  the  Association  met, 
May,    1827,   he  reported  that,  owing   to  the  causes 
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which  have  just  been  mentioned,  nothing  had  been 
done.  He  had  not  even  been  able  to  write  the  circu- 
lar letter  which  he  had  been  requested  to  prepare. 
He  presided  over  the  body,  but  the  shadow  of  death 
was  on  him.  A  peculiar  tenderness  and  solemnity 
pervaded  the  meeting,  his  brethren  sorrowing  most 
of  all  because  of  the  consciousness  that  they  were  to 
see  no  more  among  them  the  face  of  him  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  their  beloved  leader.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  his  earthly  labors  were  ended.  About 
two  miles  from  Hertford,  on  the  left  of  the  road  as 
you  drive  to  Eden  ton,  the  house  still  stands  in  which 
he  lived  and  died.  A  short  distance  in  the  rear  he 
and  his  wife  are  buried  on  a  little  knoll.  A  memorial 
stone  erected  by  his  brethren  marks  the  resting-place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  North  Carolinians  of 
that  period. 

At  Edenton,  twelve  miles  from  Hertford  and  ten 
miles  from  the  home  of  Eoss,  Thomas  Meredith  had 
settled  ten  years  before,  1817.  Eoss  had  been  to  him 
as  a  father  on  his  coming  into  the  State ;  had  intro- 
duced him  to  the  brethren  and  taken  him  as  a  com- 
panion of  his  frequent  evangelistic  journeys.  Together 
they  had  organized  the  church  at  Tarborough,  1819. 
They  had  conversed  freely  of  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion ;  its  importance,  the  practicability  of  it  and  the 
best  methods  of  bringing  it  to  pass.  The  idea  fasci- 
nated him,  and  after  the  death  of  his  friend  he  set 
himself  to  carry  it  into  effect.  When  he  went  to 
Greenville,  March,  1830,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  decease  of  Eoss,  he  carried  in  his  pocket  the 
CoDstitution  of  the  Convention  already  written.  It 
was  adopted  without  change.     He  also  carried  with 
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him  the  address  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State  which 
was  printed  with  the  Minutes  of  the  first  session. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  knew  but  little 
about  the  State  or  its  people,  it  was  an  able  and  elo- 
quent production.  Through  the  resolutions  of  1826 
and  the  report  of  the  following  year,  the  Convention 
idea  had  become  familiar  to  the  Baptists,  specially  to 
those  of  the  Chowan  Association,  to  whom  it  was 
likewise  most  agreeable.  Dr.  Wait,  passing  through 
the  State  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina  early  in  1827, 
found  it  a  current  topic  of  conversation,  and  in 
Charleston  inquired  of  Dr.  Charles  Manly  his  opinion 
of  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measure.  To  him, 
who  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his  native  State, 
it  seemed  premature.  Martin  Ross  knew  better  the 
needs  and  the  temper  of  his  people. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  1830,  there 
met  in  the  town  of  Greenville  fourteen  men,  three  of 
them  residents  of  the  place.  They  were  P.  W.  Dowd 
and  R.  M.  Guffee,  Raleigh ;  William  P.  Biddle,  Fort 
Barnwell,  Craven  County;  S.  Wait  and  John  Arm- 
strong, Newbern;  Thomas  Meredith,  Edenton;  Chas. 
W.  Skinner,  Perquimans;  James  McDaniel,  Cumber- 
land; H.  Austin,  P.  P.  Lawrence  and  R.  S.  Long, 
Tarboro ;  Thomas  D.  Mason,  George  Stokes  and  Read- 
ing S.  Blount,  Greenville.  These  men  composed  the 
North  Carolina  Benevolent  Society,  assembled  for  its 
second  session  as  most  of  them  supposed,  but  in  reality 
for  the  last  time  and  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Mere- 
dith and  Skinner,  representing  the  strongest  Associa- 
tion in  the  State,  came  with  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing the  Baptist  State  Convention.  They  talked  over 
the  matter  with  the  other  delegates,  and  Meredith 
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exhibited  the  written  Constitution  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  For  a  small  company  of  such 
men  it  was  easy  to  reach  an  agreement.  At  11  o'clock 
Dr.  Wait  preached  the  introductory  sermon  from 
Matt.  ix.  36-38.  The  preaching  was  in  the  Baptist 
church,  a  small  wooden  structure  which  stood  on  the 
hill,  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  memorial  church 
built  by  the  Baptists  of  the  State  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  813,000.  After  the  sermon  there  was  adjourn- 
ment for  consultation  and  dinner. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Society  met  in  the  academy,  and 
after  some  routine  business,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, Dr.  Wait  offering  the  motion, 

"  That  this  Society  be  transformed  into  a  Baptist 
State  Convention." 

Officers  were  then  elected  as  follows :  President,  P. 
W.  Dowd;  Vice-Presidents,  Wm.  P.  Biddle,  Thomas 
Meredith  and  C.  McAlister;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Armstrong;  Recording  Secretary,  Eeading  S. 
Blount;  Treasurer,  H.  Austin;  General  Agent,  S. 
Wait. 

The  work  was  done.  The  dream  of  Martin  Eoss, 
after  twenty-seven  years,  had  taken  material  and  per- 
manent shape.  The  work  of  the  body  as  marked  out 
by  the  Constitution,  included  Ministerial  Education, 
State  Missions,  and  a  co-operation  with  the  General 
Convention  in  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  house  in  which  that  afternoon  meeting  was 
held.  There  grew  up  a  tradition  which  was  currently 
received,  that  the  organization  took  place  in  the  barn 
of  Dr.  Gorham.  But  John  Armstrong  and  Reading 
S.  Blount  were  the  Secretaries  that  day,  and  they 
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have  written  in  the  Minntes  that  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing which  transformed  the  Benevolent  Society  into  a 
State  Convention  was  held  in  the  academy.  They 
could  not  have  made  a  mistake. 

The  academy  is  one  of  the  older  schools  of  the  State, 
having  been  chartered  soon  after  the  Revolution  ;  and 
it  still  flourishes  after  having  done  good  work  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  occupies  the  same  site,  in  a  grove 
of  pines  with  ample  grounds,  at  that  time  just  out- 
side the  corporate  limits,  though  the  town  now  ex- 
tends beyond  it  on  two  sides. 

This  movement  of  the  Baptists  towards  larger  ac- 
tivities and  new  enterprises  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  physical  development  for  the  State.  It  was 
in  this  year,  1830,  that  the  first  railway  running  into 
the  State,  the  Petersburg  Railroad,  was  incorporated. 
The  same  Legislature,  18  33-'  34,  which  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,  also 
chartered  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad.  A 
year  later,  1835,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad 
was  chartered.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  charter  of  our  college  and 
of  the  railroad  witnessed  also  the  establishment  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder,  the  oldest  of  the  religious  journals 
of  the  State,  and  that  these  things  preceded  by  only 
a  few  years  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system 
which  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  North  Carolina. 
They  show  that  the  Baptists  were  in  touch  with  the 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were  moving 
the  people.  Nay  more,  they  show  that  being  in  large 
part  ' '  the  people  of  the  State, ' '  they  themselves  cre- 
ated and  set  in  motion  the  forces  which  changed  its 
condition  and  its  destiny. 
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The  Convention  was  organized  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  Then  James  McDaniel  traveled  in  his  snlkey 
from  Fayetteville  to  Smithfield  and  thence  by  Tar- 
borough  to  Greenville,  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Now  he  would  take  the  cars  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  near  his  home  and  go  through  to  Greenville  in 
less  than  a  day.  Patrick  W,  Dowd,  instead  of  driv- 
ing from  Raleigh  to  Tarborough  and  Greenville,  would 
take  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  11.45  a.  m.  and  arrive 
at  Greenville  in  time  for  supper.  Armstrong  and 
Wait  would  go  by  rail  from  Newbern  to  Kinston  and 
Greenville  in  a  few  hours.  And  Meredith  and  Skin- 
ner, going  up  the  Chowan  by  steamer  to  Tunis,  would 
board  the  cars  and  go  quickly  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, having  made  a  brief  and  pleasant  journey. 
These  changes,  requiring  so  long  a  time  for  their  con- 
summation, illustrate  the  nature,  slow  and  difficult,  of 
the  enterprise  which  the  framers  of  the  Convention 
had  undertaken.  In  his  address  to  the  Baptists  of  the 
State,  Meredith  intimated  that  he  and  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  him  would  be  sleeping  ' '  under  the  clods 
of  the  valley  "  before  the  institution  which  they  had 
sent  forth  should  come  into  the  fulness  of  its  strength 
and  the  completeness  of  its  work.  It  was  a  true 
prophecy.  All  of  them  but  McDaniel  passed  away 
while  it  was  still  ' '  the  day  of  small  things. ' '  He 
witnessed  very  great  growth  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life,  the  result  in  part  of  his  early  labors,  but  it 
has  been  much  greater  since,  and  manifestly  the  limit 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Of  the  fourteen  men  who  took  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Convention  three  were  from  the  North. 
John  Armstrong,  1798-1814,  was  raised  in  Philadel- 
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phia  and  educated  at  Columbian  College.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry  he 
worked  as  a  mechanic  in  his  native  city.  He  came 
to  North  Carolina  about  1828  as  teacher  and  preacher, 
and  settled  first  in  Nash  County.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Wait  as  pastor  in  Newborn,  serving  the  church  in 
that  place  for  five  years.  On  the  establishment  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  having  accepted  a  professorship, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome  for  two  years,  taking 
with  him  young  Dockery,  of  Richmond  County,  who 
was  founder  of  the  Philomathesian,  as  Hiram  K. 
Person  was  of  the  Euzelian  Society.  On  their  return 
Armstrong  found  that  through  some  misunderstand- 
ing his  place  had  been  filled.  He  promptly  left  the 
State,  accepting  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi.  Dockery  went  with  him,  and  a 
little  later  was  chosen  to  a  professorship  in  the  State 
University.  Of  the  three  Northern  men  in  that  first 
session  of  the  Convention,  Armstrong  was  the  most 
accomplished  scholar,  and  also  most  richly  endowed 
with  the  gifts  which  attract  and  hold  men.  Few  per- 
sons heard  him  speak  or  preach  without  bearing  away 
some  word,  sentence  or  illustration  which  clung  to 
them  through  life. 

Meredith,  1797-1851,  was  a  strong  and  well- equipped 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  theological  swordsman  and  his  weapon  was 
the  pen.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  controversies, 
some  of  the  most  bitter  of  them  being  with  his  own 
brethren.  His  chief  claim  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  North  Carolina  Baptists  rests  on  his  ser- 
vices as  founder  of  the  "Biblical  Recorder,"  1834, 
and  as  conductor  of  it  until  his  death.     Had  he  pos- 
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sessed  more  of  Armstrong's  personal  charm  or  of 
Wait's  unfailing  tact,  his  life  would  have  been  far 
happier  and  more  useful. 

Of  Wait  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  at  some  length 
when,  later  on,  we  come  to  treat  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Baptists,  With  the  exception  of  his  first 
five  years  in  North  Carolina  the  strength  of  his  life, 
and  it  was  not  small,  was  expended  in  founding  and 
developing  two  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the 
college  at  Wake  Forest  and  the  female  college  at 
0  xf ord. 

Of  the  natives  two  were  the  pulpit  orators  of  their 
time.  One  of  them  was  Patrick  Wr.  Dowd,  President. 
He  came  of  an  Irish  family  long  settled  and  having 
an  honorable  history  in  Chatham  and  Moore  counties. 
To  splendid  natural  gifts,  height  above  the  average, 
a  large  but  symmetrical  frame,  an  expressive  face  and 
eye,  a  voice  which  varied  with  every  mood,  and  fault- 
less in  them  all,  he  had  profited  by  a  course  of  study 
at  Columbian  College.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
of  his  college  course,  he  saw  and  listened  to  the  great- 
est American  orators  of  the  period.  While  he  was 
still  a  student  churches  in  Philadelphia  desired  to  se- 
cure him  for  his  shining  gifts.  But  his  heart  was  in 
North  Carolina,  and  he  returned  to  spend  his  life  as 
pastor  of  country  churches.  At  a  later  period  troubles 
came  upon  him  which  would  have  destroyed  most 
men,  but  to  the  end  he  was  king  in  his  sphere  of 
labor.     At  Greenville  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

The  other  preacher  who  in  this  meeting  stood  with 
Dowd  above  all  the  others  was  James  McDaniel.  He 
was  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and 
everywhere  his  preaching  drew  great  crowds.     It  is 
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easy  for  us  who  saw  and  heard  him  only  in  the  au- 
tumn of  his  life  to  believe  the  extraordinary  things 
which  are  told  of  his  power  while  he  was  in  his  early 
prime.  He  came  of  one  of  the  Scotch  families  that 
settled  in  Cumberland  County  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  had  in  him  many  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  his  race. 

Charles  W.  Skinner  was  a  layman  who  never  made 
a  speech.  Indeed  he  was  not  noted  as  a  talker  even 
in  the  circles  of  domestic  or  social  life.  But  his  influ- 
ence, because  of  his  sterling  common  sense,  his  up- 
rightness, his  energy,  and  his  liberality  of  spirit,  was 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  ministers.  He  was 
rarely  absent  from  the  sessions  of  the  Convention, 
often  traveling  a  hundred  miles  and  more  in  his  sul- 
key  to  reach  the  meetings.  Of  all  the  men  who  at- 
tended he  was  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  in  respond- 
ing to  the  calls  of  the  body  for  money. 

Henry  Austin,  Treasurer,  was  another  of  the  re- 
markable laymen  in  that  meeting  at  Greenville.  He 
was  a  native  of  London  and  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Rip- 
pon,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Spurgeon.  Emigrat- 
ing to  Tarborough  while  a  young  man,  he  first  found 
employment  as  a  teacher  and  afterwards  as  clerk  in 
a  store.  On  the  death  of  his  employer  he  married  the 
widow,  and  continuing  the  business  became  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  place.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tarborough  church  soon  after  its  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  took  an  active  and 
intelligent  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion. 

The  Secretary,  Reading  S.  Blount,  came  of  an  old 
family,    influential  in    colonial    and   Revolutionary 
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times,  and  even  to  the  present;  influential  also  in 
other  provinces  and  States  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  D.  Mason,  pastor  of  the  church,  was  a 
large,  handsome  man,  more  gifted  as  a  musician  than 
as  a  preacher.  A  few  years  after  this  noted  meeting, 
he  removed  to  one  of  the  States  of  the  far  South  and 
abandoned  his  church  connections. 

William  P.  Biddle,  pastor  at  Fort  Barnwell,  Har- 
riet's Ohapel  and  other  places,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  that  assembly.  He  was  born  near 
London  Bridge,  Virginia,  in  a  delightful  community, 
and  made  a  profession  of  his  faith  early  in  life.  At 
first  he  was  clerk  in  a  store  and  afterwards  partner 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  but  gave  up  his  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  enter  the  ministry.  On  one  of  his 
evangelistic  tours  he  came  into  North  Carolina  about 
Newbern,  where  he  met  Mary  N.,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Simpson,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Baptist 
laymen  of  that  region.  He  married  her  in  1S10,  and 
soon  afterwards  removed  in  perpetuity  to  that  neigh- 
borhood. A  large  estate  came  to  him  through  his 
wife  and  it  increased  largely  as  the  years  went  by. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Convention  and 
of  every  Baptist  enterprise  till  his  death,  1853,  Stu- 
dious and  thoughtful,  a  lover  of  books  and  of  good 
men,  he  lacked  the  eloquence  of  Armstrong,  McDaniel 
and  Dowd ;  and  he  also  lacked  what  was  sadly  needed 
in  the  leader  of  the  Neuse  Association  at  that  time 
and  later  on,  as  will  be  made  plain  hereafter,  the  im- 
agination which  enables  one  to  see  the  point-of-view 
of  other  men  and  the  quickness  of  sympathy  which 
puts  him  in  touch  with  them. 

The  work  was  done.     The  organization  through 
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which  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  without  surrender- 
ing any  smallest  measure  of  their  individuality  or 
church-independence,  could  co-operate  freely  and 
heartily  in  every  department  of  Christian  labor.  It 
had  come  after  many  experiments  and  failures ;  the 
Philanthropic  Missionary  Society,  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  Correspondence,  the  Associational  Mission- 
ary Societies,  last  of  all  these  experiments,  the 
the  Benevolent  Society.  But  each  had  helped  them 
towards  the  thing  which  they  wanted,  towards  which 
they  had  also  been  blindly  making  their  way  under 
the  operation  of  the  silent  and  unwritten  law  of  spir- 
itual evolution.  They  felt  without  formulating  it, 
that  the  work  of  a  hundred  years,  1701-1801,  having 
been  done  and  gloriously  done,  they  must  turn  to 
new  fields  and  new  enterprises  or  die  of  stagnation. 
They  found  their  work  at  once :  to  give  the  gospel  not 
only  to  North  Carolina  but  to  the  world,  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  query  of  Ross  in  1813.  It  took 
them  almost  thirty  years  to  find  the  plan,  simple  and 
scriptural,  so  as  to  forestal  every  reasonable  objec- 
tion, and  comprehensive  so  as  to  include  every  agency 
for  making  the  great  work  effective.  And  there  has 
been  progress  all  the  time ;  slow  at  first,  but  with  in- 
creasing speed  and  widening  scope.  The  purpose  and 
spirit  have  never  changed ;  the  methods  often. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina  when  they  heard  of  the  organization. 
All  the  Associations,  save  the  Kehukee,  which  had 
set  up  a  reactionary  movement,  endorsed  the  Con- 
vention and  adopted  plans  to  make  its  work  effective. 
And  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  success.  There 
had  been  emigration  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  the 
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newer  States  of  the  South  and  West,  but  the  denom- 
ination was  still  the  strongest  body  of  Christians,  nu- 
merically and  otherwise,  in  the  State. 

About  this  time  there  was  also  a  body  of  ministers, 
able,  earnest,  aggressive,  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  faith  and  patience 
the  end  could  not  be  doubtful. 


"THE  BAPTISTS  IN  THE  FORKS  OF  THE 
YADKIN." 


By  Prof.  J.  T.  ALDERMAN 


Just  when  the  first  white  settlers  came  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yadkin  is  not  known.  The  hunter's  rifle  had 
awakened  the  echoes  among  the  hills  and  frightened 
the  deer  and  buffaloes  from  their  quiet  grazing  along 
the  peaceful  meadows  as  early  as  1740,  but  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  any  settlement  at  that  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Gabriel  Johnson,  the  population 
of  the  whole  province,  about  1740,  was  50,000,  occu- 
P3Ting  the  seaboard  counties  from  Albemarle  to  the 
Cape  Fear.  Sixty-six  years  of  misrule  by  tho  Lords 
Proprietors  and  the  subsequent  tyranny  of  the  royal 
Governors  had  kept  the  colony  from  its  wonted  pros- 
perity and  growth,  and  had  cast  a  shadow  of  illiteracy 
o^er  the  homes  of  the  struggling,  thinly  settled  com- 
munities. But  this  chaos  of  political  misrule  and 
oppression  brought  forth  one  good  result — the  spirit 
of  Liberty  had  its  birth.  Soon  after  this  time  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  began  to  settle  on  the  Cape  Fear 
about  Cross  Creek.  On  September  22,  1746,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  survey  Earl  Granville's  line 
met  at  Peter  Parker's  house  on  Saxapahaw  (Haw) 
River  to  continue  the  line.  This  is  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Chatham  County.  'w  But,  by  reason  of  the 
very  thinly  peopled  back  country  no  provisions  can 
be  had,  there  being  no  inhabitants  that  can  assist  us 
to  the  west  of  Saxapahaw."  (See  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners.) 
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Governor  Rowan  wrote:  ••  In  the  year  1746.  I  was 
in  the  territory  from  the  Sanapahaw  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  were  not  above  one  hundred  fighting- 
men  in  ah  that  hack  country. 

In  1749  there  were  only  three  hundred  taxable  men 
west  of  Haw  River.  Colonial  Records.)  Bancroft 
says  that  the  settler-;  began  to  occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Yadkin  about  1750.  Bernheim.  in  his  "  History 
of  German  Settlements."  page  153.  -ays  :  "•  The  first 
arrival  of  the  pioneer  Train  may  have  occurred  a":  aa: 
the  year  17-1-5.''  About  the  year  175;'  three  streams  :>f 
immigrants  began  to  pour  into  the  Piedmont  section  oi 
North  Carohna.  These  settlers  came  from  three  direc- 
tions. The  greatest  wave  of  immigration  was  from 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Valley  oi 
Virginia.  Colonel  Saunders  tells  us  that  this  "  Great 
Southern  immigrant  road  "  is  clearly  marked  on  an 
old  map.  still  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
Washington. 

These  immigrants  were  English.  German  and  So  :t  ah- 
Irish.  The  Low  German  or  Dutch  far  outnumbered 
the  others,  and  manifested  their  presence  by  their 
customs,  buildings  and  language.  Numbers  of  the 
old  people  still  speak  Dutch.  They  organized  a  Lu- 
theran church  on  Dutchman's  Creek  and  named  it 
Heidelberg.  The  records  were  written  in  German 
and  bore  date  1765.  These  records  are  before  me  and 
furnish  material  for  this  sketch.  A  door-shutter  of 
the  original  building  is  still  there.  In  1765.  the  In- 
dians burned  down  the  house  before  it  was  completed. 
but  one  door  was  saved.  A  brass  weather  vane  was 
brought  along  with  them  from  Heidelberg,  in  Ger- 
many, and  now  ornaments  Col.  A.  M.  Booe's  tobacco 
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factory  in  Mocksville.  Some  of  these  immigrants  from 
Pennsylvania  were  Baptists. 

A  second  stream  of  immigration  was  from  the  Hu- 
guenot settlement  of  South  Carolina.  They  brought 
with  them  more  culture  and  style  than  their  Dutch 
neighbors.  They  settled  nearer  the  Catawba,  but 
their  settlements  mingled  with  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  third  stream  of  immigration  was  from  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  These  were  mainly  English,  and 
soon  became  leaders  in  the  communities  where  they 
lived.  The  blending  of  people  of  such  varied  nation- 
alities has  given  to  this  section  of  the  State  its  supe- 
rior population. 

The  religious  views  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
Fork  of  the  Yadkin  were  as  varied  as  their  nationali- 
ties. There  were  Friends,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Moravians  and  Universalists.  Many 
of  these  people  were  pious,  consecrated  men  and  wo- 
men, and  erected  the  altar  for  worship  as  soon  as 
their  rude  homes  had  been  built.  They  had  fled  from 
oppression  and  persecution  to  seek  religious  liberty 
in  the  western  wilderness.  It  must  have  been  a  glo- 
rious day  when  the  virgin  forests  were  made  vocal 
with  the  glad  hymns  of  Zion,  as  the  settlers  gathered 
for  their  first  Sabbath's  worship.  Freed  from  the  fear 
of  molestation,  joyous  melody  floated  from  their 
hearts  like  sweet  incense  ascending  toward  the  Throne. 

Our  ancient  brethren  met  on  hills  under  the  wide- 
spreading  boughs  of  the  native  oaks  the  better  to 
observe  the  approach  of  hostile  Indians,  or  in  low 
dells  to  escape  the  sweeping  northern  blasts.  These 
references  have  been  given  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Baptists  were  not  slow  in  organizing  them- 
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selves  into  churches  when  their  settlements  had  been 
made.  The  first  train  of  settlers  came  to  the  Yadkin 
about  1750,  and  in  1755  the  Jersey  Baptists  (on  east 
side)  organized  the  church,  which  still  stands,  and 
has  sent  out  so  many  good  men.  Prominent  among 
the  original  members  were  the  Wisemans,  Hardens, 
Merrells,  Smiths  and  others.  Capt,  Benjamin  Mer- 
rell,  the  martyr  of  Alamance,  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Jersey  church.  Had  he  and  his  drilled  command 
reached  the  field  of  Alamance  in  time  for  the  fight 
the  result  might  have  been  far  otherwise ;  and  in- 
stead of  Morgan  Edwards'  weak  and  false  apology, 
the  matter  would  have  stood  as  a  test  of  patriotism 
and  courage  for  our  ancient  brethren. 

A  great-great  grandson  of  Capt.  Merrell,  Rev.  G. 
L.  Merrell,  is  now  proclaiming  the  gospel  on  those 
consecrated  grounds  around  Alamance,  where  his 
ancestor's  blood  fertilized  the  soil  of  North  Carolina 
for  independence  and  the  Revolution.  Two  of  the 
Merrells,  father  and  son,  are  deacons  of  Fork  church, 
Davie  County.  Rev.  John  G-ano  was  perhaps  the  first 
settled  pastor  of  Jersey  church.  Dr.  Richard  Fur- 
man,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  preached  for  the 
church  awhile  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  first  Baptist  church  organized  in  the  Forks  of 
the  Yadkin  was 

SHALLOW   FORDS. 

Morgan  Edwards  spent  about  two  years  in  North 
Carolina,  perhaps  1772  and  1773.  In  some  manu- 
script sketches  which  he  left  unfinished,  he  says  that 
Shallow  Fords  was  an  offspring  of  Sandy  Creek,  a  Sep- 
arate Baptist  church. 

Shallow  Fords  was  one  of  the  nine  churches  which 
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in  1758  sent  delegates  to  organize  the  Sandy  Creek 
Association.  But  little  has  been  left  to  record  of  this 
church.  A  large  part  of  the  membership  lived  farther- 
west,  near  Hunting  Greek,  and  for  convenience  the 
church  meetings  were  held  among  them.  Soon  (1772) 
the  ' '  Shallow  Fords  ' '  is  mentioned  no  more,  and  the 
Hunting  Creek  church  is  doing  good  work.  Many 
things  indicate  that  Hunting  Creek  is  a  new  name 
for  the  Shallow  Fords  church ;  at  the  time  one  name 
is  dropped  the  other  succeeds ;  the  same  f  amilies  prom- 
inent in  each.  But  the  proof  is  not  absolute.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  churches  of  those  days  were  migratory 
and  held  in  private  homes  in  the  most  convenient 
places,  like  some  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Rev.  William  Petty  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  called  Bro.  Petty' s  church,  then 
Petty's  church.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to  Flat 
Rock.  It  is  still  an  excellent  church  in  Yadkin  County. 
The  records  show  that  the  church  under  the  last  three 
names  is  the  same. 

DUTCHMAN'S    CREEK   CHURCH. 

The  original  manuscript  records  are  before  me. 
The  church  was  organized  October  5,  1772.  It  was 
a  ' '  Regular ' '  Baptist  church,  rigid  in  principles  and 
discipline.  While  reading  these  records  there  is  some- 
thing suggestive  of  Fishing  Creek  church  in  Warren 
CouDty.  Many  of  the  names  were  on  both  church 
rolls.  The  leading  members  were  English.  The  Dutch 
Baptists,  who  came  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, united  with  this  church  and  helped  to  make  it 
a  center  of  influence  and  power  in  the  community. 
Daniel  Boone's  family  were  members  of  this  church. 
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The   writer   has   an   old   land   deed  given  by  Squire 
Bocne,  on  selling  his  estate  to  move  west. 

The  Minutes  of  the  monthly  Conferences  are  in  a 
quaint  style,  and  a  few  of  them  will  he  given  for  the 
facts  they  contain.  A  very  brief  sketch  of  the  most 
important  facts  is  all  that  will  be  attempted. 

"  Oct,  ye  5,  1772. 
' '  At  the  constitution  of  the  Regular  Baptist  church 
in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin,  Rowan  County,  North 
Carolina,  there  were  ten  members,  as  follows :    Wil- 
liam Cook,  the  minister,  etc. ' ' 

April  3,  1773,  the  covenant  was  rectified,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  "  take  out  a  deed  for  the 
church  lot  "  and  provide  furniture  for  the  church. 
On  June  5,  1773,  rules  of  decorum  were  adopted. 
"  It  was  further  agreed  that  a  door  should  be  opened 
that  our  Separate  brethren  might  commune  with  us 
if  they  walked  orderly  and  held  no  heretical  princi- 
ples." May  20,  1774.  There  were  fifteen  received 
at  Boon's  Ford  and  baptized  by  Rev.  John  Cano. 
This  statement  is  the  only  evidence  that  I  can  find 
which  shows  that  Gano  visited  the  South  at  that 
time.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  charge  and  held 
this  meeting.  Fifteen  of  those  baptized  ?4>plied  to 
Dutchman's  Creek  church. 

Notice  the  following  entry  for  November  3,  1775: 
"At  the  monthly  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  con- 
cerning the  American  Cause,  if  any  of  the  brethren 
see  cause  to  join  in  it  they  have  the  liberty  to  do  it 
without  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  church. 
But  whether  they  join  or  do  not  join  they  should  be 
used  with  brotherly  love. ' '     Here  is  an  old  church 
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record  which  has  been  hid  away  in  the  dust  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  and  which  says  that  there  was  an 
American  cause  just  after  the  time  claimed  for  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and  eight  months  before 
the  Declaration  at  Philadelphia. 

March  ye  15,  1777.  A  resolution  was  passed  ad- 
hering to  Baptist  principles.  "And  further  we  believe 
that  State  Laws  and  Constitution  are  not  to  be  can- 
celed in  ye  church  of  Christ,  wherein  they  do  not 
concern  the  worship  of  God. ' ' 

When  we  remember  that  this  was  the  section 
through  which  the  notorious  Tory,  Bryan,  and  his 
band  of  desperadoes  roamed,  persuading  and  intimi- 
dating and  ravaging,  causing  divisions  and  distur- 
bances, we  can  get  some  idea  why  such  minutes 
should  be  recorded, 

Mulberry  Fields  (Wilkesboro)  was  an  arm  of  this 
church,  another  arm  was  at  Deep  Creek,  also  one  at 
Boon's  Ford  on  Yadkin. 

In  1778  the  Tories  circulated  a  document  called 
' '  The  Protest. ' '  It  was  a  measure  to  cripple  the 
American  cause,  and  many  being  over-persuaded 
signed  this  infamous  paper.  The  church  expelled  five 
members  for  signing  ' '  The  Protest. ' ' 

From  1780  to  1782  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  records. 
This  was  a  time  of  severe  struggle  when  the  male 
members  were  in  the  army,  and  the  period  when  the 
British,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  were  ravaging  the 
homes  around  the  church. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  records  continue  until 
October  26,  1787. 

There  is  a  complete  roll  of  the  membership  from 
the  first  name  to  the  last,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
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and  eighty-nine  names  up  to  1787.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting list  of  men  and  women  who  have  long  since 
gone  to  their  reward,  but  their  names  still  survive  in 
families  scattered  widely  over  our  Southland. 

On  December  12,  1790,  the  church  was  reorganized 
on  the  same  spot  and  called  Eaton's;  the  records  of 
this  church  are  complete  to  the  present.  Much  could 
be  written  of  the  excellence  of  this  church,  but  it 
would  make  this  paper  too  long.  Eaton's  church  has 
always  been  foremost  in  the  missionary  spirit.  Be- 
fore 1820  the  church  sent  handsome  contributions  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  State.  By  an  invita- 
tion of  this  church  the  Baptist  State  Convention  met 
at  Union  Camp  Ground  (then  Eowan  County),  now 
in  Davie,  away  back  in  the  "  thirties."  Among  the 
first  missionary  societies  managed  largely  by  the 
ladies  was  organized  at  Eaton's  (about  1816).  The 
church  roll  is  complete  also  from  1790  to  the  present. 
How  many  churches  can  show  an  unbroken  record 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty- six  years! 

BEAR   CREEK   CHURCH. 

This  church,  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Davie  County,  was  organized  in  1791.  The  Minutes, 
though  meager,  are  intact  and  well  preserved.  So 
far  as  the  writer  has  found,  there  is  nothing  of  special 
interest  connected  with  this  church  except  its  age 
and  continuity.  After  the  organization,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cook  preached  for  the  church  until  he  was  a 
very  old  man. 

FORK   CHURCH. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  "  meeting"  place  in  the 
' '  Forks  of  the  Yadkin, ' '  with  the  bare  exception  of 
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Shallow  Fords.     As  early  as  1768,  we  know  that  the 
Baptists  had  preaching  on  the  beautiful  hill-top  un- 
der the  magnificent  oaks.     At  first  it  was  a  common 
ground  for  all  denominations,  but  as  nearly  every- 
body felt  more  kindly  toward  the  Baptists,  the  others 
soon  retired  from  the  field.     Rev.  John  Meglamre, 
a  minister  from  the  Kehukee  Association,  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Fork  Meeting  House,  October  3, 
1774.     In  another  place  it  is  called  Fork  Old  Meeting 
House.     The  old  house  was  on  exactly  the  same  spot 
on  which  the  present  substantial  building   stands. 
Although  many  references  were  made  to  Fork  Church, 
if  a  church  was  organized  it  went  down  during  the 
period  of  political  upheaval  and  strife  which  paralyzed 
churches  everywhere  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
The  church  was  established  or  re-established  in  June 
1793.     The  pastors  from  that  time  have  been:    Rev 
Benjamin  Buckner,  1793-1815;  Rev.  Joseph  Pickler 
1815-1840;  Rev.  Barton  Roby  (a  few  months);  Rev 

W.    H.    Hamner,    1841-1844;  Rev. Windsor  (a 

few  months);  Rev.  William  Turner,  1844-1849;  Rev. 
Thomas  Miller,  1849-1851;  Rev.  Richard  Jacks,  1851- 
1852;  Rev.  0.  W.  Bessent,  1852-1866;  Rev.  John 
Redwine,  1866-1868;  Rev.  William  Turner,  1870- 
1885;  Rev.  C.  E.  Gower,  1885-1888;  Rev.  J.  N.  Stal- 
liags,  D.D.,  1888-1891. 

In  1832  the  church  passed  through  the  anti-mission 
struggle,  which  took  away  nearly  half  the  members. 
The  anti -mission  element  was  very  bitter,  and 
although  in  the  minority  they  tried  to  hold  the  church, 
but  failed.  William  Thompson,  the  clerk,  went  off 
with  the  opposition  and  declared  that  the  church  should 
never  see  the  old  records,  and  they  never  did.     Since 
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that  time  the  church  has  continued  to  grow  in  strength 
and  usefulness.  The  present  membership  is  near 
three  hundred.  Benjamin  Merrell  and  his  son,  W. 
F.  Merrell,  Esq.,  are  deacons  of  this  church. 

There  are  other  churches  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yad- 
kin, but  they  are  of  more  recent  date.  Many  inter- 
esting facts  and  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  the 
churches  of  this  section  in  early  times.  Such  inci- 
dents portray  the  living  character  more  correctly  than 
cold,  sober  church  records  can  do.  They  will  not  be 
inserted  for  fear  the  writer  will  make  the  impression 
of  playing  upon  too  light  a  vane. 

THE   YADKIN   ASSOCIATION. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  record  books  for  Associa- 
tions were  not  put  up  by  Edwards  &  Broughton,  and 
made  to  look  handsome  and  strong  like  imposing 
ledgers.  There  was  variety  in  the  style  and  size  and 
quality.  Here  is  one  bought  October  28,  1791 — 6  x  8 
inches,  two  quires  of  good  paper,  leather  back  with 
stout  paper  boards,  cost  five  shillings.  On  opening  it 
you  will  hardly  find  a  prettier  handwriting  outside  of 
a  modern  business  college.     I  quote  the  first  entry : 

"  A  Branch  of  the  Virginia  Association  met  at 
Betty's  Meeting  House,  Surry  County,  N.  C,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1786.  After  divine  service  proceeded  to  choose 
Rev.  John  Cleveland,  Moderator,  and  John  Wright, 
Clerk.  Letters  from  eleven  churches  were  read  and 
recorded. ' ' 

A  number  of  queries  were  discussed  and  sermons 
were  preached  on  texts,  some  of  which  were  named. 
Some  business  was  transacted,  and  the  Minutes  sent 
to  the  Virginia  Association  for  ratification. 
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In  1787  the  Association  met  at  Bennett's  Old  Meet- 
ing House — Rev.  George  McNeal,  Moderator,  and 
Richard  Allen,  Clerk.  The  same  officers  were  elected 
again  in  1788.  At  this  meeting  the  following  was 
passed:  The  Bill  of  Union,  effected  by  the  Regular 
and  Separate  Baptists  in  a  Committee  held  at  Dover, 
on  James  River,  Virginia,  was  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Association,  in  1789,  met  at  Briar  Creek, 
and  re-elected  the  same  officers. 

I  present  especially  the  fact  that  they  did  have  pre- 
siding officers.  The  record  states  that  motions  were 
made  and  put  to  a  vote  by  the  Moderator.  The  alien 
who  at  a  distance  guessed  at  imagined  lack  of  order 
and  decorum  was  as  much  mistaken  as  he  was  in  some 
other  statements  made.  All  of  these  sessions  of  the 
Association  were  characterized  by  brotherly  love  and 
harmony.  The  topics  discussed  were  practical  and 
timely.  Rev.  John  Gano  did  not  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  until  1793.  In  1790  the  Association 
organized  as  an  independent  body. 

The  sessions  of  1791  and  1792  furnished  full  min- 
utes, which  are  readable  and  interesting.  In  1793 
the  Association  met  at  Eaton's.  Twenty-one  churches 
were  represented.  Rev.  John  Gano  was  there  as  a 
delegate  from  Jersey,  and  was  elected  Moderator, 
Stephen  Wood,  Clerk. 

John  Asplund  was  welcomed  to  a  seat.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  in  1792  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  and  Articles  of  Faith.  The 
work  was  well  done  and  would  entertain  any  one  in- 
terested in  church  history.  They  were  as  rigid  as  any 
Association  of  1893  would  work  under.  This  book, 
beginning  with  1786,  ends  with  the  session  of  1809, 
when  the  last  pages  were  filled  up. 
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The  Association  was  missionary  in  spirit  and  dur- 
ing several  years  employed  ministers  to  travel  and 
preach.  The  Minutes  were  never  printed,  but  a  writ- 
ten copy  was  sent  to  each  church.  Some  of  these 
copies  may  be  preserved,  but  so  far  as  I  know  this  is 
the  only  complete  record  of  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Yadkin  Association. 
The  Association  should  have  the  record  condensed 
and  printed  along  with  the  Minutes  of  succeeding 
years,  in  order  that  the  preservation  of  its  early  his- 
tory may  not  depend  upon  the  accidental  destruction 
of  the  only  copy. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  ministers  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  records : 

William  Petty,  Lazarus  Whitehead  (moved  to  In- 
diana), George  Pope,  William  Cook,  Benjamin  Buck- 
ner  (moved  to  Georgia,  1815),  John  Gano  (Kentucky), 

Dorriss,  John  Ray, Denman, McCaleb, 

James  Chambers,  (John  Asplund),  Thomas  Durham, 
Joseph  Murphy,  Andrew  Baker,  John  Barlow,  Wil- 
liam Dodson,  William  McGregor,  John  Culpepper, 
John  Coker,  John  Wiseman  (moved  to  Tennessee), 
John  Cleveland,  George  McNeal,  William  Hammond, 
Cleveland  Coffee,  John  Stone. 

Note. — The  following  are  some  of  the  works  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper: 

Colonial  Records  of  Noi-th  Carolina,  History  Kehukee  Association 
(Edition  1803),  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina,  Benedict's  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists  (first  edition  1813),  Foote*s  Sketches,  Bernheim's 
German  Settlements,  Rumple's  History  of  Rowan  County,  Caruth- 
er"s  Life  of  Caldwell,  Morgan  Edwards'  Manuscript  History  North 
Carolina  Baptists,  Asplund's  Register,  Hawk's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina,  Manuscript  Rec- 
ords of  Dutchman's  Creek,  Heidelberg,  Bear  Creek,  Jersey  and  Ab- 
bott's Creek  churches,  and  Yadkin  Association.  J.  T.  A. 
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Notes. — Prof.  Alderman  is  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  Shallow 
Fords  was  one  of  the  churches  which  in  1758  organized  the  Sandy 
Creek  Association.  There  were  only  three :  Sandy  Creek,  Abbot's 
Creek,  and  Deep  River.  The  meeting  which  Jas.  Read  designates  as 
the  first  session  of  the  Association  and  to  which  the  larger  number 
of  churches  sent  delegates,  was  lield  at  least  two  years  later  when 
several  churches  had  been  organized  in  Virginia.  The  church  at  Shal- 
low Ford  was  organized  by  Joseph  Murphy,  1769,  with  Mulberry  Field 
and  Fork  as  arms.  Three  years  later,  according  to  Prof.  Alderman's 
records,  Fork  was  organized  as  an  independent  church.  The  records 
show  also  that  among  these  churches  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yadkin 
the  distinction  between  Regulars  and  Separates  was  sharply  defined 
until  after  the  Revolution. 

Squire  Boone,  brother  of  the  famous  pioneer,  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter,  was  a  licensed  preacher. 

Benjamin  Merrill  started  to  Alamance  with  three  hundred  men 
whom  he  had  trained  as  soldiers,  and  some  of  whom  had  seen  service 
in  the  Indian  troubles  along  the  Yadkin.  It  is  easy  to  believe  Prof. 
Alderman's  statement  that  if  they  had  reached  the  battlefield  the  result 
at  Alamance  would  had  have  been  different. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Merrill  is  now  the  beloved  pastor  at  Hobgood  and  other 
points  in  Halifax  and  Edgecombe  counties.  J.  D.  H. 


A  Definition  of  History. — "History,  in  the  making,  is,  there- 
fore, the  progressive  realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  human  spirit  in 
all  of  the  objective  forms  of  their  manifestation,  in  language, 
tradition,  and  literature,  in  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions, and  in  opinion  and  belief.  And  history,  in  the  writing,  is  the 
true  and  faithful  record  of  these  progressive  revelations  of  the 
human  reason,  as  they  mark  the  line  and  stage  of  advance  made  by 
the  human  race  toward  its  ultimate  perfection." 

Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess. 
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Conducted  by  T.  J.  TAYLOR. 


This  department  is  intended  for  popular  use.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  all  who  are  interested  in  North  Carolina  history  use  it 
freely  for  historical  notes  and  incidents,  for  questions  of  general, 
local  or  personal  interest,  and  for  criticisms  and  corrections  of  any 
matter  appearing  in  these  Papers.  Here  will  also  appear  those 
shorter  papers  and  reminiscences  which  require  but  small  space. 


Hidden  away  in  many  a  home  are  old 
MS+or.cf'       books,  pamphlets  and  papers  that  are 

of  no  value  to  the  owners  that  would 
be  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  historian.  Look 
among  your  rubbish  of  this  kind  and  send  anything 
that  may  seem  to  have  even  the  slightest  historical 
value  to  Brother  T.  M.  Pittman,  Henderson,  X.  C. 


Primitive 
Baptists. 


Persons  are  yet  living  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  throw  much  light  on  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the 
Anti-Mission  Baptists  in  this  State. 

Brother  John  Teague,  of  Abbott's  Creek  church, 
recently  informed  us  that  his  father  went  to  Sunday 
School  in  the  old  church  at  Abbott's  Creek,  long  be- 
fore the  separation,  and  that  when  the  reaction  came 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  shut  against  the  Sun- 
day School.  This  looks  like  the  Primitive  Baptists 
in  North  Carolina  believed  in  Sunday  Schools  and 
missions,  and  that  the  churches  sneeringly  called 
"  missionaries  "  are  walking  according  to  the  ancient 
landmarks,  and  that  those  who  oppose  Sunday  Schools 
and  missions  have  departed  from  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Primitive  Baptists. 

We  hope  that  our  venerable  brother,  John  Teague, 
will  give  us  an  account  of  the  Sunday  School  at  old 
Abbott's  Creek  before  the  separation. 
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Is  it  not  true  that  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina 
had  much  to  do  with  the  earliest  Baptist  movements 
in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  ?  For  instance,  Elder 
John  Rooker,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Warren  County, 
N.  O.j  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  moved  to 
York  District,  South  Carolina,  and  established  the 
Flint  Hill  church,  and  this  church  became  the  center 
from  which  streams  of  influence  went  out  into  many 
sections,  resulting  in  the  establishing  of  many  Bap- 
tist churches  in  that  State. 


Professor  Collier  Cobb  says  in  a  recent 
Quere.  paper  that  Wake  Forest  College  re- 
ceived "  State  aid."  Is  that  true ? 
No.  He  uses  the  expression  carelessly,  and  without 
regard  to  its  technical  significance.  The  State  had  a 
Literary  Fund  for  investment.  Wake  Forest  obtained 
a  loan  from  that  fund  and  repaid  it.  This  Professor 
Cobb  calls  "State  aid."  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
was  not  more  attentive  to  the  general  significance  of 
this  expression  in  North  Carolina.  This  unwarranted 
use  of  it  by  a  university  professor  will  appear  to  some 
as  an  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  fact,  an  im- 
putation which  we  are  quite  sure  would  do  our  brother 
Cobb  an  injustice.  We  have  understood  that  his 
paper  is  being  used  as  a  campaign  document  in  the 
interest  of  sure  enough  "  State  aid."  If  this  is  true 
he  owes  it  to  himself,  if  he  hopes  to  gain  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  history,  to  correct  himself  in  this  par- 
ticular. T.  M.  P. 


The  Line  of     ^r'  Redder  says,    "  Prejudice  against 
separation  in    missions  was  strongest  in  the  South, 
the  Mission     where  although  the  names  of  Regulars 
Movement.     an(^  gepara^es  fraci  measurably  disap- 
peared, the  distinction  of  doctrine  and  spirit  between 
the  two  classes  of  churches  stir  remained.     The  new 
fine  of  cleavage  followed  in  the  main  this  old  divis- 
ion— the  former  Separates  being  heartily  in  favor  of 
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the  new  missionary  enterprise,  while  the  old  Reg- 
ulars were  either  hostile  toward  it  or  coldly  indiffer- 
ent. " — History  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Middle  States. 
What  do  our  brethren  say  to  this  ?  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  them.  Brother  Albritton,  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kegulars,  and  Brother  Sheets,  from  that 
of  the  Separates,  can  doubtless  throw  light  on  this. 
So  can  others.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  many. 

T.   M.   P. 


On  another  page  (250)  is  a  definition  of 
Definitions.  History  given  by  Professor  Burgess  at 
a  session  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  It  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  that  Association.  What  is  the  field  and 
utility  of  historical  study  '?  Clearly  defined  vie  ws  on 
this  subject  will  be  worth  a  great  deal.  There  are 
many  who  have  a  poor  opinion  of  historical  studies 
and  particularly  of  church  history.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  readers  of  these  Papers  who  are  capable 
of  speaking  on  this  subject  with  authority,  e.  g.,  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  Dr.  W.  H.  Whit- 
sitt,  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor.  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  Dr.  Died  Pea- 
cock, Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
writers  and  teachers  of  history,  and  such  public  men 
as  Judge  E.  T.  Bennett,  Judge  R.  W.  Winston,  Judge 
A.  W.  Graham,  Hon.  C.  M.  Cooke,  and  others  who 
have  studied  and  written  on  questions  of  history. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  to  arouse  a  deeper  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  historical  investigation,  and  to 
that  end  we  invite  communications  upon  this  subject, 
not  only  from  those  named,  for  they  are  but  a  few  of 
our  readers  who  are  cabable  of  such  work,  but  from 
any  who  have  decided  views.  T.   M.   P. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


In  this  department  will  be  noticed  froni  time  to  time  such  books 
as  shall  be  sent  us  for  that  purpose,  except  such  as  we  may  exclude 
in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  pub- 
lishers send  us  such  publications  as  appeal  to  intelligent,  thoughtful 
people.  We  can  do  them  no  good  by  noticing  those  of  any  other 
character.  We  are  concerned  to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  his- 
torical studies,  and  shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  work  along  this  line. 


Professor  C.  L.  Raper,  lately  of  Greensboro  Female 
College,  has  gathered  his  magazine  papers  on  The 
Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina  into  a 
neat  volume  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pages. 
They  contain  much  interesting  and  useful  informa- 
tion, and  have  considerable  value  treated  as  prelimi- 
nary studies. 

His  statement  of  church  influence  in  this  State 
needs  decided  revision.  For  instance,  "  Churchmen, 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Grermans,  Moravians.  Luther- 
ans, Baptists  and  Methodists  (the  latter  two  not  being 
of  great  force  until  the  nineteenth  century) — all  had 
their  distinct  influences  upon  our  history,  especially 
for  the  first  century  and  a  half. ' '  It  was  only  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  the  present  century  that  any 
of  those  named,  except  Churchmen,  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  were  settled  here  in  sufficient  numbers,  if 
at  all,  to  attract  any  attention;  and  during  most  of 
the  whole  period  named  the  Baptists  were  the  only 
Christians  exercisiag  a  general  influence  over  the 
State,  ministering  to  all  classes  and  conditions,  and 
illustrating  in  their  church  life  all  over  the  State  the 
principles  of  liberty.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  Methodists  had  their  rise,  and  they 
like  the  Baptists  were  truly  catholic.  All  the  others 
named  except  the  Curchmen,  who,  aside  from  the 
support  of  law,  never  exercised  any  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  State,  have 
always  been  more  or  less  local  in  their  operations. 
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We  trust  Professor  Raper  will  treat  his  book  as  a  pre- 
liminary study  to  a  larger  aud  more  philosophical 
unfolding  of  this  part  of  our  history.  The  book  is 
printed  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Dred  Peacock, 
President  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  whose  great 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
State  is  worthy  of  recognition. 

The  American  Historical  Association  is  more  highly 
favored  than  a  ay  similar  organization  of  which  we 
have  any  information.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter 
it  is  required  to  report  its  proceedings  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  annually,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  publication  of  the  report  by 
the  Government.  The  report  for  1896  (two  volumes) 
is  before  us.  The  Association  embraces  many  of  the 
most  scholarly  historians  in  the  country,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings and  discussions  are  full  of  interest. 

We  are  glad  to  note  a  disposition  in  North  Carolina 
towards  a  larger  recognition  of  patriotic  societies  and 
to  prosecute  the  genealogical  investigations  essential 
to  membership.  We  have  from  Marshal  DeLancy 
Play  wood,  Secretary,  The  Membership  and  Ancestral 
Register,  By-Laws  and  Charter  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  May,  1898.  This 
is  the  first  issue  of  the  Register  hy  the  Society.  Its 
compilation  by  the  Secretary  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work. 

From  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  we  have  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund,  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  at  their  Thirty- 
Sixth  Meeting,  October  6,  1897.  As  usual,  Dr.  Curry 
has  been  mindful  of  North  Carolina  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  fund. 

We  have  from  Gen.  Henry  L.  Burkitt,  of  Palo  Alto, 
Mississippi,  grandson  of  our  Lemuel  Burkitt,  a  copy 
of  his  reprint  of  the  History  of  Kehukee  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation. It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Family 
of   Lemuel   Burkitt.     Gen.   Burkitt   writes   us   that 
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about  four  thousand  copies  of  this  reprint  were  sold. 
It  is  now  out  of  print.  From  the  same  source  we 
have  Burkitfs  Maxims  and  Guide  to  Youth,  by  Gen. 
H.  L.  Burkitt,  a  collection  of  practical  maxims  in  a 
small,  neat,  volume,  pp.  212.     Price,  50c. 


PUBLISHER'S   NOTES. 


The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  are  published 
quarterly  by  a  Publication  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist Historical  Society  in  October,  January,  April  and  July.  The 
Publication  Cotnmitte  consists  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Huf  ham,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Taylor,  and  Thomas  M.  Pittman.  The  numbers  will  con- 
tain about  sixty- four  pages  and  usually  a  portrait  or  other  picture 
of  some  place  or  object  of  denominational  interest.  Terms.  $1.00  a 
year  in  advance.  Single  numbers  30  cents.  All  communications 
and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

Baptist  Historical  Papers, 

Box  142,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


This  number  closes  the  second  volume  of  these 
Papers.  Without  pay  or  the  hope  of  pay  the  Com- 
mittee having  the  publication  in  charge  have  given 
much  labor  to  serve  the  denomination  and  the  State. 
Church  history  and  secular  history  are  closely  blended, 
and  Baptist  history  is  only  a  part  of  the  church  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  though  we  think  a  large  part. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  have  tried  to  mark 
our  place  in  a  rich  history  which  has  never  been  ade- 
quately treated.  More  and  more  we  shall  try  to  search 
out  and  truly  present  the  work  of  the  Baptists.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  the  denomination  that  this  shall  be 
done.  A  neglect  of  this  has  encouraged  others  to 
belittle  our  history  and  to  put  forth  untenable  claims 
for  themselves,  until  in  many  places  our  own  people, 
in  their  ignorance,  have  become  apologists  for  a  sup- 
posed lack  of  past  accomplishment  equalling  others, 
and  rivalling  Uriah  Heap  in  their  "  umbleness  "  and 
lack  of  self  respect.  From  these  conditions  our  de- 
nomination suffers,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
any  longer.  In  our  Sunday  Schools,  in  our  pulpits 
and  in  our  Chautauquas  and  Union  Meetings  denomi- 
national history  ought  to  have  a  place.  The  facts  of 
such  history  are  not  generally  accessible  except  in 
these  Papers.  It  is  for  our  brethren  to  say  whether 
investigations  already  under  way  shall  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  and  the  facts  given  to  the  world. 
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If  we  shall  have  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
brethren  the  work  will  go  on  with  increased  vigor. 
We  must  have  at  least  five  hundred  subscribers,  and 
ought  easily  to  have  fifteen  hundred  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

We  call  upon  pastors,  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  to  interest  themselves  in  enlarging 
our  circulation. 
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